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DRAWN BY W. L. TAYLOR 


THE DREAMLESS SLEEP OF PERFECT JOY 


WITHIN THE CAVE, NOW DIMLY LIGHTED WITH THE MORNING SUN, THE MOTHER LAY SLEEPING UPON HER 
PALLET OF STRAW. ALL TRACE OF PAIN, ALL SIGN OF SUFFERING, WAS GONE. A FAINT SMILE HOVERED 
ABOUT HER GENTLE LIPS, IMPARTING TO HER FAIR, YOUNG FACE A BEAUTY THAT WAS MORE THAN MORTAL. 
HER BOSOM ROSE AND FELL IN PEACEFUL SLUMBER. HER TRIALS, HER SORROWS, WERE FORGOTTEN. SHE 
SLEPT THE*DREAMLESS SLEEP OF PERFECT JOY—THE JOY OF MOTHERHOOD. 

IN A MANGER CLOSE BY, AND WRAPPED IN SWADDLING CLOTHES, LAY THE CHILD, ASLEEP. 


) The Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal presents this masterly conception of the Nativity, by Mr. W. L. Taylor, with its accompanying lines by Mr. Clifford Howard, in anticipation of the beautiful narrative, 
* The Story of.a Young Man,” by Mr. Howard, which will begin in this Magazine in rooo, and for which Mr. Taylor has made a series of superb paintings. 







































































NE Christmas I was snowbound on 
one of the obscure branches of 
the Santa Fé Railroad. If the 
train had been on time I would 
have made a connection and have 
reached home by Christmas Eve, 
but it was very evident as the day 
wore on that it was not going to be 
on time ; indeed, it was problem- 
atical whether it would ever get 
anywhere at all. It was snowing 

hard ; our progress had become slower and slower ; finally, 

ina deep cut, we stopped. There were three other men, 
one woman and two little children in the car; no other 
tapas 92 in the train. The train was of that variety 
nown out West as a ‘‘plug,”’ consisting of a combination 
baggage end smoker and one coach. 
ne of the train hands started on a lonely and somewhat 
dangerous tramp several miles up the road to the next sta- 
tion to call for the snow-plow, and the rest of us settled 
down to spend the night. Certainly we could not hope to 
be extricated before the next evening, especially as the 
storm then gave no signs of abating. We all went up to 
the front of the car and sat around the stove, in which we 
kept up a bright fire ; fortunately, we had plenty of fuel, 
and in such circumstances we speedily got acquainted with 
one another. One of the men was a drummer—a traveling 
man for a notion house—another was a cowboy, another 
was a big cattleman, and I was the last. We soon found 
that the woman was a widow who had maintained herself 
and the children precariously, since the death of her hus- 
band, by sewing and other feminine odd jobs, but had at 
last given up the struggle and was going back East to live 
with her mother, also a widow, who had some property. 
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The poor little threadbare children had cherished antici- 
ations of a joyous Christmas with their grandmother. 
“rom their talk we could hear that a Christmas tree and all 
sorts. of things had been promised them. They were 
intensely disappointed at the blockade. They cried and 
sobbed and would not be comforted. Fortunately the 
woman had a great basket filled with substantial provi- 
sions, which, by-the-way, she generously shared with the 
rest of us, so we were hone of us hungry. As the night fell 
we tipped up two of the seats, placed the bottoms side- 
ways, and with our overcoats made two good beds for the 





little folks.. Just before they went to sleep the drummer 
said to me: 

‘* Say, parson, we’ve got to give those kids some 
Christmas !’’ 


‘* That’s what !’’ said the cowboy. 

‘* I’m agreed !’’ added the cattleman. 

‘* Madam,”’ said the drummer, after a brief consultation 
between us, addressing the woman with the easy assur- 
ance of his class, ‘‘ we are going to give your kids some 
Christmas.” 

The woman beamed at him gratefully. 

‘* Yes, children,’ said the now enthused drummer as 
he turned to the open-mouthed children, ‘‘ Santa Claus is 
coming around to-night, sure. We want you to hang up 
your stockings.’’ 

‘* We ain’t got none,’’ said the little girl, ceptin’ 
those we’ve got on, an’ ma says it’s too cold to take 
’em off.” ° 

‘* I’ve got two new pair of woolen socks,’’ said the cattle- 
man eagerly, ‘‘ which I ain’t never wore, an’ you are 
welcome to ’em.”’ 

There was a Sappine of little hands in childish glee, and 
then the two faces fell as the elder remarked : 

‘* But Santa Claus will know they are not our stockings, 
an’ he will fill them with things for you instead.” 

‘* Lord love you!”’ said the burly cattleman, roaring 
with infectious laughter, ‘‘ he won’t bring me nothin’. 
One of us will sit up, anyway, an’ tell him it’s for you. 
You’ve got to hustle to bed right away because he may be 
here any time now.”’ 

Then came one of those spectacles which we sometimes 
witness once or twice in a lifetime. The children knelt 
down on the rough floor of the car beside their impro- 
vised beds. Instinctively the hands of the men went to 
their heads, and at the first words of ‘‘ Now I lay me down 
to sleep”’ four hats came off. The cowboy stood twirling 
his hat and looking at the little kneeling agures, the 
cattleman’s vision dimmed, while th’ the eyes of 
the traveling man thgfe’ghone tant Ad 
snow-filled prairiest@ aev y itehtéd homie: * 
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** | begun on’t rather early,’’ remarked the ‘* puncher,”’ 
as he lifted the flask for a drink, ‘‘ an’ I always until this 
time drank it when my feelin’s is onsettled, like now.” 

Then he looked at the two little forms asleep with a 
sigh, and handed the flask back—its contents untouched. 

** Never mind, boys!’’ said the drummer, ‘‘ you all 
come along with me to the baggage car.”’ 

So off we trooped. He enumd his trunks and spread 
before us such a glittering array of tras and trinkets as 
almost took away our breath. 

‘* There !’’ he said, ‘‘ look at that! We’ll just pick out 
the best things from the lot and I’ll donate them all.”’ 

‘** No, you don’t,’’ said the cowboy ; ‘‘ my ante’s in on 
this game, an’ I’m goin’ to buy what chips I want an’ pay 
for ’em, too, else there ain’t goin’ to be no Christmas 
around here !”’ 

‘* That’s me, too,’’ said the cattleman. 

‘* 1 think that will be fair,’’ I heartily assented ; ‘‘ the 
traveling man can donate what he pleases, and we can 
each of us buy what we please, as well.”’ 
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I think we spent hours looking over the stock which 
the obliging man spread out all over the car for us. He 
was going home, he said, and everything was at our serv- 
ice. The trainmen caught the infection, too, and all 
hands finally went back to the coach with such a load of 
stuff as you never saw before. We filled the socks and 
two seats besides with it. The grateful mother was simply 
dazed. 

As we all stood about, gleefully surveying our handi- 
work, including the bulging socks, the engineer remarked : 

‘* We've got to get some kind of a Christmas tree.’’ 

So two of us plowed off in the prairie—it had stopped 
snowing and was bright moonlight—and wandered around 
until we found a good-sized piece of sage-brush, which we 
brought back ma solemnly installed. The woman deco- 
rated it with bunches of tissue paper from the notion 
stock, and clean cotton waste from the engine. We hung 
the train lanterns around it. 

We were so excited that we actually could not sleep! 
The contagion of the season was strong upon us, and | 
know not which were the more delighted the next morning, 
the children or the amateur Santa Clauses, when they saw 
what the cowboy called ‘*‘ the lay-out.’’ 

Great goodness! Those children never did have, and 
probably never again will have, such a Christmas ; and to 
see the thin face of that woman flush with unusual color 
when we handed her one of those monstrous red plush 
albums which we had purchased jointly, and in which we 
had all written our names in lieu of our puotographs, and 
between the leaves of which the cattleman had generously 
slipped a hundred-dollar bill, was worth being blockaded 
for a dozen Christmases. Her eyes filled with tears and 
she fairly sobbed before us. 

During the morning we had a little service in the car, in 
accordance with the custom of our church, and I am sure 
no more heartfelt body of worshipers ever poured forth 
their thanks for the Peace nm than those men, that 
woman and the little children. The woman sang ‘‘ Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,’’ from memory, in her poor little 
voice, and that small but reverent congregation—cowbo 
drummer, cattleman, trainmen and parson—all pe ia 
joined in. 

‘* It feels just like church,’’ said the cowboy gravely to 
the cattleman. ‘‘ Say, I’m all broke up. Let’s go in the 
other car.” 

The train hand who had gone on to division headquarters 
returned with the snow-plow early in the afternoon, but, 
what was more to the purpose, he brought a whole cooked 
turkey, so the children had a Christmas tree, a Christmas 
dinner and Santa Claus to their hearts’ content. 

I did not get home until the day after Christmas. 

But, after all, what a Christmas I had enjoyed ! 
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One Christmas Day I left my family at one o’clock in 
the morning. Christmas, salutations were exchanged at 
that very sleepy hour, and I took the fast express to a 
certain station whence I could drive up country to a little 
farm church in which there had never been a Christmas 
service. It was a bitter cold morning, deep snow on the 
ground, and a furious north wind raging. The climate 
is variable, indeed, out West; I have spent Christmas 
Days in which it rained all day, and of all days of the year 
on which to have it rain Christmas is the worst. Still, the 
farmers would be thankful. It was usually safe to be 
thankful out there whenever it rained. I knew a man 
once who said you could make a fortune by always betting 
two to one that it would not rain, no matter what the 
present promise of the weather was. You were bound to 
win nine times out of ten. 

I hired a good sleigh and two horses and drove to my 
destination. The church was a little old brick building 
standing right out on the prairie. There was a smoulder- 
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ing fire in a miserable worn-out stove, which crepe Bae ra 


the temperature of the room a degree, although it filled the 
room with smoke. The wind had free entrance through 
the ill-fitting window and door frames, and a little pile of 
snow formed on the altar during the service. I think there 
were twelve people who had braved the fury of the storm. 
There was not an evergreen within a hundred miles of the 
place, and the only decoration was sage-brush. To wear 
vestments was impossible, and I conducted the service in 
a buffalo overcoat and a fur cap and gloves, as I have often 


done. It was short, and the sermon was shorter. 
After service I went to dinner at the nearest farmhouse. 
Such a Christmas dinner it was! There was no turkey, 
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and they did not even have a chicken. The menu was 
cornbread, ham and potatoes—and few potatoes at that. ( 
There were two children in the family—a girl of six and a 


boy of five. They were glad enough to get the ham—their s 
usual bill-of-fare was composed of potatoes and cornbread, 
and sometimes cornbread alone. My wife had put up a 
lunch for me, fearing I might not be able to get anything to 
eat, in which there was a small mince-pie turnover, and 
my children had slipped a small box of candy in my bag as 
a Christmas gift. produced the turnover, which by com- 
mon consent was divided between the children. Such a all 
glistening of eyes and smacking of small lips you never saw ! bo 
whe sm 
‘* This pie makes it seem like Christmas, after all,’’ said tur 
the little girl with her mouth full. at 
‘* Yes,’’ said the boy, ditto, ‘‘ that an’ the ham.”’ pre 
‘* We didn’t have any Christmas this year,’’ continued : oth 
the small maiden. ‘‘ Last year mother made us some we 
potato men”’ (that is, little animal and semi-human figures wo 
made out of potatoes and matches, with buttons foreyes— — | we 
these go into many stockings among the poor out West). wit 
‘* But this year,’’ interrupted the boy, ‘‘ potatoes was so do: 
scarce that we couldn’t have ’em. Mother says that next the 
year, perhaps, we will have some real Christmas.’ abc 
They were so brave about it that my heart went out to bel 
them. Children and no Christmas gifts! only the chill, sta 
bare room, the wretched, meagre meal. I ransacked my sha 
brain. Finally something occurred to me. After dinner I ma 
excused myself and hurried back to the church. There tur: 


were two baskets there which we used for the collection, I 


old but rather pretty. I selected the best one. rea 


Fortunately I had in my grip a very pretty little ‘‘ house- hot 
wife ’’ which contained a pair of scissors, a huge thimble, fatl 
needles, thread, a tiny little pincushion, an emery bag, of ¢ 
buttons, etc.—I am, like most ex-sailors, something of a call 


‘* needle-man’”’ myself. I emptied the contents into the wat 
collection basket and garnished the dull little affair with the “ 


bright ribbon ties ripped off the ‘‘ housewife,’ and went Jas: 
back to the house. she 
To the boy I gave my penknife, which happened to be ans 
nearly new, and to the girl the church basket with the hav 
sewing things for a work-basket. The joy of those chil- V 
dren was one of the finest things I have ever witnessed ; the: 
the face of the little girl was positively filled with awe as ing. 
she lifted the pretty and coud articles from the ‘‘ house- leay 
wife,’’ one by one, and when I added the small box of Wh 
candy that my children had provided for me they looked at the 
me with feelings of reverence, almost as a visible incarna- dog 
tion of Santa Claus. They were the ‘cheapest and, I can Jas: 
truly say, most effective Christmas presents it was ever 
my pleasure to bestow. I hope to be forgiven for putting 
the church furniture to such secular uses. O 
whe aie pas 
an 
Another Christmas Day I had a funeral. There was no thei 
snow, no rain; the day was warm. The woman who died her 
had been the wife of one of the largest farmers in the dio- she 
cese. He actually owned a continuous body of several and 


thousand acres of fine land, much of it under cultivation. D 
She had been a fruitful mother, and five stalwart sons, all 
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married, and several daughters likewise, with numerous por 
grandchildren, represented her contribution to the world’s the 
population. They were the people of the most considera- the 
tion in the littke community in which they lived. We had his 
the services in the morning in the Methodist Church, which wait 
was big enough to hold about six hundred people. Avs it “ 
was a holiday it was filled to the very doors. One of my lies 
farmer friends remarked, as we stood on the front steps ou 
watching the crowd assembling : to 
‘* My! Doc, all of them wagons gatherin’ here makes it Je 
seem more like circus day than a funeral !’’ the 


I had been asked to preach a sermon, which I essayed to 
do. The confusion was terrific. In order to be present 
themselves the mothers in Israel had been obliged to bring 
their children, and the most domestic attention was bein 
bestowed upon them freely. They cried and wailed an 
expostulated with their parents in audible tones until I was 
nearly frantic. I found myself shouting consoling plati- 
tudes to a sobbing, griefstricken band of relatives, and 
endeavoring to drown the noise of the children by roaring 
—the lion’s part 2 /a Bottom. It was distracting. Iwasa | 
very young minister at the time, and the perspiration fairly 
rained from me. That’s what makes me remember it was 
such a warm day. 

When we got through the services, after every one of the 
six hundred had, in the language of the local undertaker, 
‘* viewed the remains,’’ we went to the cemetery. I rode 
behind a horse which was thirty-eight years old! I donot 
know what his original color had n, but at present he 
was white and hoary with age. 

‘* I always use him for funerals,’’ said the undertaker, 
‘* because he naturally sets the proper pace for a funeral 
procession.”’ 

** Mercy !’’ said I, ‘‘ I hope he won’t die on the road !’’ 

‘* Well, if he does,’’ continued the undertaker, ‘‘ your 
services will come in handy: We can bury him proper: 
I am awful fond of that horse. I shouldn’t wonder if he 
hadn’t been at as many as a thousand funerals in his life.’’ 

I thought he had all the gravity of his grewsome experi- 
ences, especially in his gait.. The Christmas dinners were 
all late on account of the funeral, but they were bountiful 
and good, nevertheless, and I much enjoyed mine. 
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Do they have Christmas out West? Well, they have it” 
in their hearts, if no place else ; and, after all, that is the 
place above all others where it should be. 
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HERE was a stir on 
Pollock Street in New 
Berne Town, a craning 
of feminine necks at 
windows, a loitering 
of masculine feet upon 
corners, and a doffing 
of cocked hats in 
stately salutes, for 
Mistress Jassemine 
Whitford took the air 
along the avenue that 
April afternoon, and 

all the town knew how fair'a sight that was. Her 
bonnet, with its fluted satin brim, was not too far 
back for modesty nor too far forward for prudery, 
since it but shaded without concealing her fea- 
tures. Her rustling skirts were held up daintily 
at an angle that might, perchance, have caused 
progeny to wince a bit, but which only made 
other folk stare, for above the low buckled shoes 
were glimpses of silk stockings of a new and 
wonderful pattern of clockwork. Before her 
went Don, her brown spaniel, bearing himself 
with as much pride as though he knew that half a 
dozen gallants of the town had sighed in vain for 
the cast-off ribbon which his mistress had tied 
about his neck. And at a respectful distance 
behind, looking neither to the right nor the left, 
stalked a liveried footman carrying his lady’s 
shawl and vinaigrette. A notable group the three 
made, and it was small wonder that heads were 
turned to watch them on their way. 

Don was a dog of consequence in the town by 
reason of being Mistress Jassemine’s pet. In her 
household, consisting of herself and her invalid 
father, Don easily established himself as master 
of ceremonies, and fawned upon or snarled at her 
callers as suited his caprice. And her father’s 
watch over her visiting-list was quite as strict. 

‘**Tis not that I am so hard to please,’ 
Jassemine was wont to say when taxed as to why 
she did not marry. ‘‘ Almost any man might 
answer for a husband; ’tis Don and father who 
have such decided preferences.’’ 

Which was quite true, only the preferences of 
these two took opposite bents, so that the rollick- 
ing, happy-go-lucky fellows upon whom Don 
leaped in delight were the ones on whom Master 
Whitford frowned; and the sedate ones whom 
the father welcomed met only snarls from the 
dog. So it seemed that between the two 
Jassemine was likely to go unwed. 
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Out of Pollock Street into George the three 
passed ; and while Jassemine was thus out of sight 
Samuel Smallwood and Elias Guion did draw 
their swords and fence for the honor of escorting 
herhome. When Elias took his place at her side 
she did not know why his bland face was flushed 
and his tall figure more erect than usual. 

Down Pollock Street again, and so on to the 

esplanade along the river front, the augmented 
company passed, until finally the footman opened 
the gate of a lawn that vad A weccno and 
then retired across the pavement. Elias made 
his adieus, for well he knew that no welcome 
waited for him within yonder doors, 
_** Here must I turn back, though up this path 
lies Paradise,’ he said. ‘‘ To-morrow evening 
you will be at the Governor’s levee? ’Tis an age 
trom this hour to that when I see you again.”’ 

Jassemine went slowly to the house, thinking of 
the gallant things that had been said to her. 
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The doors and windows stood open and the 
afternoon wind blew the odor of lilacs in and 
out between the curtains. She stopped by a table 
in the hall to put her face close to a bowl, of 
purple iris blossoms, to catch, if possible, their 
fragrance, for whosoever can smell an iris will 
have a faithful lover. Then she became aware 
that a conversation was going on in the sitting- 
room, and, much surprised, she listened. 

“°'Tis a poets box,’’ she heard her father say, 
**but my daughter abhors snuff.”’ 

‘* But for the sake of fashion she must now 
and then affect its use,’’ was the answer in a 
high, thin drawl Jassemine had never heard 
before. ‘‘ The French ladies are quite given 
over to the practice, and so I thought to Sones 
Mistress Jassemine with this gift.’’ 
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‘* Oh, ’twill please her rarely, I do assure you ; 
but think not the ladies of the Colony are so far 
behind in the fashions; they have carried their 
boxes this long while, and there is a preceptor 
hereabout who gives instructions in the ceremonies 
of the peat to hold the box, how many 
fingers to use, and how much snuff to take.”’ 

‘Indeed! I knew not you were so well 
advised of the styles in so remote a quarter.’ 

‘* Yes. I bade Jassemine have lessons of the 
preceptor, but I never saw her box open save 
on one occasion.’’ Here Master Whitford 
chuckled so heartily that his companion begged 
for the cause of his mirth. 

‘**’Twas one Sabbath morning at church. 
The Governor’s pew is next to our own. His 
lady is of fleshy build and given to snoring in her 
sleep. That day Master Irwin’s discourse was of 
uncommon length and tediousness, and presently 
her ladyship’s head went nodding most petvorf 
ingly. Consternation seized her family when 
rpecnmery there came the low rumble of her snore. 

t was a most trying ordeal to her husband, who 
sat too far away to nudge her. But Jassemine 
came to the rescue. Under the very nose of the 
minister she reached her box to the lady with the 
most beautifully well-bred audacity you ever saw, 
her manner and gesture saying as plain as could 
be: ‘ Sneeze, and wake up!’ 

‘* Had the lady been thoroughly awake she 
would have taken a friendly pinch most deco- 
rously, but she was overdrowsy, and so thrust all 
five of her fingers into the box and drew out half a 
handful of the brown powder. As she carried it 
toward her nose she dozed again, her fingers 
relaxed, her breath caught the snuff as in a 

ale, and in another minute not only her ladyship, 
but the Governor and his children, and even the 
minister in the pulpit above, were in perfect 
paroxysms of sneezings !”’ 

‘* Dear, dear! what an unseemly scene for 
churcli !”’ 

‘* Truly it was; and to add to the disquiet 
the people began to smile and nudge each other ; 
and one ungodly youth, Elias Guion by name, 
did laugh aloud; for the minister, trying to go 
on with his sermon, said solemnly: ‘ And this 
is what the Lord bade Moses do——’ Then sud- 
denly gripping the rail of the pulpit he leaned 
forward with closed eyes and sneezed violently 
three times. ‘ Aye,’ he cried, recovering his 
voice, ‘even so the Lord bade him to do——’ 
and then sneeze, sneeze, he was at it again.” 

‘* And what did Mistress Jassemine?’’ 
‘* Sat in her place as severely serious as ever 
you saw a funeral attendant. To this day I am 
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not sure in my own mind whether she was sorry or 
whether the whole thing was not a trick. She is not so 
soberly inclined as | could wish.”’ 

The stranger cieared his throat in a most self-conscious 
way, and then asked: ‘‘ I pray you, how did it all end?”’ 

** Well. ‘twas a most difficult matter to adjust. Master 
Irwin sct out to reprimand some one, and naturally he 
beran with Elias Guion, whose mirth had been so unre- 
sirained. But Elias, with that impudence which I so much 
abhor, declared if he were turned out of the church then 
must Jassemine come too, since she it was who started 
him a-laughing ; and then he added—mark his presump- 
tion !—that he had rather be outside with Jassemine than 
inside with all of the angels! Jassemine laughed when 
she heard this, and sent him a rose, but I was indignant.”’ 

** Of course. What did Master Irwin next ?”’ 

‘* He came here to Jassemine, but she did send him 
away with a bee in his bonnet.’’ 


arive 
There was a chuckling sound betokening acute satisfac- 
tion, and then the high voice said: ‘* My, my, but what a 


woman she is—beautiful and spirited, needing only a little 
sobering to season her character to the taste of a most 
godly man. Ah, my friend, ‘tis a rare opportunity you 

ve given me; a wife like that were worth crossing two 
oceans for. I feel——’’ 

But Jassemine’s blood was tingling. Pushing the door 
wide open, she paused on the threshold to observe the 
stranger. A figure it was that suited the voice—tall and 
hollow-chested ; the hair was gray, the skin wrinkled. 

‘* Ah, Jassemine!’’ cried her father. ‘*‘Come and wel- 
come an old friend of whom I have often spoken, Master 
Sanderson, of London, who has done us the honor to 
cross the Atlantic to call upon us. Sanderson, this is my 
daughter !"’ 

e stranger had been examining the girl critically, but 
now he advanced and took the two fingers she put out to 
him, and instantly she knew that she should hate him. 

** You stayed out long this afternoon,’’ her father said. 

‘*T went but to George Street. The Governor’s lady 
was out in her new sedan.,”’ 

** And you did stop to look at it. Womanlike, woman- 
like! ’Tis true that Eve did come empty-handed out of 
Eden, but she brought something in her heart which the 
keeper of the gate could not take from her, and that was 
her curiosity. Eh, Sanderson?” 

But before the latter could answer, Jassemine interposed : 
** Most truly, sir, Since that was an invisible ares but 

ou are forgetting a visible- possession which she also 
rought forth, without whose aid she would speedily have 
forgotten the knowledge learned of the apple.’ 

nderson leaned forward, his big teeth showing in a 
smile. ‘‘ And that possession was——?’’ 

‘* A man,”’ answered Jassemine promptly. 

** Excellent!’’ he cried; but somehow his admiration 
touched not the girl’s vanity, and she stood up to go. 

He made as though he would detain her. But suddenly 
between them there interposed a small, brown figure on 
four legs ; an ominous — warned the stranger to hold 
off, fon. he, abhorring dogs, paled at the curling lip and 

leaming teeth. Then Don made his own leisurely exam- 
ination, took his own inventory of the visitor, and made 
his snarling declaration of disapprobation. 

Master Whitford established Sanderson in his own 
house, and in a week’s time the whole town knew thai he 
had chosen this elderly stranger as his future son-in-law. 
He was fabulously rich, dictatorial, and much given to 
Biblical discussions ; yet was he also very accomplished, 
so that he speedily became a favorite except with the 
payer element, who regarded him as much too serious. 

articularly did he arouse Elias Guion’s animosity, and 
Elias and Don were avowed allies in their opposition to 
every move the stranger made, and Jassemine did 
nothing to curb the temper of either. 

Elias soon found himself in a most unsatisfactory posi- 
tion, for her father’s hostility against him had steadily 
increased, and Jassemine herself gave no outward and 
visible sign of an inward and saving preference. Elias 
was practically cut off from advancing his suit, for he 
might not visit her at her own house, and when she went 
out Sanderson was her escort. True, he had to keep the 
extreme outer edge of the pavement, for Don walked 
surlily between them. Elias, lifting his hat as the grou 
passed, could have embraced the dog out of sheer grati- 


tude. He contented himself, however, with slyly con- 
veying bits of sugarplum over the fence to Don as he 
passed the Whitford house after dark; and the whistle 


with which he summoned the little fellow became a regular 
sound of the dusk. The dog’s action at this hour caused 
(oamenine so much wonderment that one evening she fol- 
owed softly in Don’s wake and came upon Elias at the 
corner leaning over the low stone fence to caress the 
animal. The mystery was explained, and, unseen, she 
turned to retrace her steps, but Don sprang after her, and 
in a twinkling Elias was over the wall and at her side. 
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‘* Surely, Don has been my good angel to bring you 
hither,’’ he said, his cocked hat in his hand. 
‘** T came but to see what mischief the dog was in,’’ she 
said hesitatingly. 
‘* No mischief, Jassemine.’’ He called her by her name 
= boldly. ‘‘ use I go upon two legs and have 
ecent breeding I may not show my teeth at your new 
suitor; but I can reward Don that he shows his for me.”’ 
‘* Don is most rude at times,’’ she made evasive answer, 
moving toward the house. But he stepped in front of her, 
protesting he would not be thus dismissed. In the midst 
of the argument Don pricked up his ears and ran to the 
garden wall. There was a rattle of gravel under heavy 
shoes and a murmur of voices from the shadow of the elms 
outside ; some one was abroad in the dusk, some one 
coming this way. Jassemine turned to flee, but between 
her and the house lay a clear space of garden over which 
the starlight fell with sufficient radiance to disclose whoso- 
ever crossed it. With this conviction she felt herself go 
from hot to cold, for discovery seemed inevitable, and she 
had ever stood before the community as a pattern of pro- 
riety. No word was spoken, but she turned toward 
Elias with a gesture so helpless and a ling that 
instinctively he read her thought. He had been on a 
journey that day, and his long riding-coat hung over his 
arm. Ina flash he wrapped it over her, hiding her white 
dress, and drew her into the shadow of the syringas that 
filled that corner of the garden. His arm was still about 
shoulders on pretext of holding the coat in place, and 
“she dared not move so much as to release hhereell, or even 
fo whisper him to let her go, lest those approaching should 
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detect her. Thus she was forced to stand with burning 
cheeks while those outside came nearer and their voices 
grew into audible speech. 

** Oh, she will marry Sanderson intheend!"’ Itwas Tom 
Justice, an arrant gossip of the town. Jassemine shivered. 

‘* Well, it hath always seemed to me that Elias Guion 
and Mistress Whitford were fashioned for each other.”’ 

The arm about the girl’s shoulders tightened ever so 
softly ; their faces were dangerously near in the dark, but 
the men outside were directly opposite. 

** Were I Elias I would marry her out of hand and show 
her father the difference between a wooden statue and a 
true lover——”’ 

But they had loitered by, and the rest of the sentence 
was lost. e arm about Jassemine’s shoulders, however, 
relaxed not its clasp, although she entreated. 

Elias laughed softly. ‘‘ It was a truth spoken just now 
—we were fashioned for each other. Will you marry me?’’ 

** Master Guion, you have no right to detain me thus !”’ 

‘* The right of love is divine, and I love you. Will you 
marry me?’’ 

But with a supreme effort she broke his hold and fled 
toward the house, thinking to escape him. But between 
the fluted columns of the porch he caught her, and, breath- 
less, they sank down on a bench running across the piazza 
next the railing. Elias knew he had no time to lose. 
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‘* Will you turn your back on the wooden statue and 
take the true lover instead ?’’ he pleaded. 

‘* Love is very charming, but the wooden statue——’”’ 
she began; but inside .of the hall the sitting-room door 
opened and Don began to growl. ‘‘’Tis Master 
Sanderson,’’ she whispered in affright, for to be found thus 
was to put Elias still further beyond the pale of her 
father’s favor. 

To go down the steps was impossible, since the light 
from the door fell full upon them, so Elias swung himself 
over the balustrade to the ground below and stood in the 
shadowy corner. The porch being but a few feet high, he 
was still quite close to Sometiine. 

Sanderson came forward eagerly with the evident inten- 
tion of taking the vacant place beside her, but Don sprang 
to the bench ahead of him with such a warning snarl that 
he sought a chair instead. There followed then a pro- 

sal of marriage, interspersed with quotations from the 

ible and the man’s own views of a wife’s duty to her 
husband. In the midst of it Jassemine felt a little tug at 
her sleeve, and her hand was deftly drawn through an 
opening in the railing and made fast by Elias. Thus with 
one lover holding her hand she listened to the love tale of 
another. At those places where her wifely obedience was 
emphasized by the speaker her fingers were pressed so 
meaningly that she was near to laughing. But when 
Sanderson told of the worldly advantages his wealth would 
bring her the man out in the dark put the hand he held to 
his lips, that his love might make for him a counter plea. 

When Sanderson had finished, and Jassemine had 
declared that she did not think Don could ever be happy 
with him, he went away in amazed displeasure, and imme- 
diately her father’s voice summoned her from within. 
The interview with him lasted for an hour, but the girl 
held to her point—she would not marry against her heart. 
She would wear blue goggles or tattoo her face like a 
red Indian if her father wished it, but she would not wed a 
volume of ancient history like Sanderson. Why, she 
would be having the feeling that Isaiah, or another of the 
ancient prophets, was sitting opposite her at the table. 

And if it wasn’t Isaiah then it would be — the Baptist, 
and she never did like milk, and as for locusts and wild 
honey—oh—oh! And she put her face into her kerchief 
and wept; or at least her father thought she wept, which 
was quite the same thing; so that he sent her away to 
bed, where she lay awake trying to convince herself that 
she was angry with Elias for detaining her hand over the 
balustrade. 

Sanderson soon put aside his discomfiture and applied 
himself assiduously to his wooing. Things came tosuch a 
pass that Elias resolved upon a bold stroke. One morn- 
ing there was a summons at the brass knocker, and he 
went bowing through the door into the presence of Master 
Whitford. Jassemine, who was just entering by a rear 
door, paused amazed ; but he acted as ee he did not 
see her ; so, unperceived by her father, she slipped up into 
the wide window-seat and drew the drapery together. 
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Yes, Elias had called to discuss a matter of business. 
But with the stern face before him, and that other face 
laughing down at him from the curtain, he found it a most 
difficult thing to word his mission. 

‘* Master Whitford, you were young once yourself, a long 
while ago,’’ which was. not a happy beginning, but Elias 
went on, ‘‘ and having doubtless once n in love, you 
can sympathize with me who am now both of these.’’ 

There was a pause, during which the older man gazed 
blinkily at the other, having removed his spectacles at 
mention of his age. 

‘* Master Whitford, I am in love with your daughter.’’ 

‘* Which proves your lack of sense, sir,’’ was the retort. 

‘*Mayhap so,” returned Elias, recovering his self- 


. possession and purposely misunderstanding the other’s 


meaning. ‘‘ My taste may be questionable, but all men 
are foolish once in a while.”’ 

Master Whitford straightened himself grimly in his chair, 
and there was an ominous shaking of the window curtains, 
but Elias remained smiling and imperturbable. 

‘* Jassemine Whitford may not be an angel, sir——’”’ 
began her father, but Elias interrupted suavely : 

“* What right have I, a mere mortal man, to expect per- 
fection? I stand ready to overlook many shortcomings.”’ 

The other man gasped with fury. = hind him a face 
came out of the curtain and a pair of blue eyes flashed 
indignantly at Elias, whose placidity was still unbroken. 

‘* No, she is not an angel,’’ went on her father, catching 
his breath at last. ‘‘ Her face has its faults——’”’ 

‘* Mouth a trifle large, nose inclined to tilt.’’ Elias was 
studying the features in the curtain as unemotionally as 
though they were painted on canvas. 

‘* And her eyes——’”’ furiously roared the other. 

‘* Oh, they will do, though as a rule I care not for that 
especial shade of blue.”’ . 

‘ So her face suits you not ; and her temper is vixenish, 
I su ?’”? The acme of sarcasm was in the voice. 

**Vixenish! Do not mention it, sir—a secret like that 
should be kept ever in the family,’’ answered Elias, for a 
shaking fist had followed the face out of the curtain. 

But her father had reached for his crutch and risen pain- 
fully from his chair. ‘‘ My daughter may be wry of face 
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and wryer of temper, but she is not for the like of you, 
Elias Guion, with yqur impudence and your ungodliness ; 
and you shall never wed her unless—unless you aré so 
dishonest as to steal her !”’ 

The assumed placidity of the other man was gone. He, 
too, arose angrily, but the face up behind the old man was 
white and scared so that he put a curb on his tongue. 

‘** And I tell you, sir, that 4 will and shall marry her if so 
she wili have me. But stolen goods enter neither my 
warehouse nor myhome. I shall marry Mistress Jassemine 
under your very eyes, sir, or not at all.’’ 

Then, stooping with beautiful courtesy to restore one of 
the crutches which had slipped from the angry man’s 
fingers, he bowed, lifted his eyes with a laugh in them to 
the curtain behind, and went out of the door. 
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This was the state of things when December came. 
Then it was that people began to look about for some 
kind of amusement to fill the winter evenings, and 
Sanderson told of a fashion recently taken up by the 
London ladies of presenting themselves in picture groups, 
arranged from fancy or copied from some painting, for the 
entertainment of their friends. The plan was seized upon 
eagerly, and in order to add to the interest words were put 
into the mouths of those who assumed the parts, so that 
the entertainments took on the guise of a play. Master 
Whitford was delighted with these spectacles, and often 
invited a company to spend an evening in his parlor—the 
stair landing outside made so excellent a stage. 

It happened that Christmas Eve was so celebrated, 
and that the picture arranged for Jassemine was a bridal 
scene, with the chief magistrate of the town bewigged as a 
parson. But at the last moment Samuel Smallwood, who 
was to play the rdéle of lover, sent an excuse of sickness, 
and there was talk of giving it all over. But presently it 
was said that a substitute fad been found. The parlor 
doors were opened, and the company within bade to 
look. It was a picture they never forgot, the stately 
Jassemine in her short-waisted satin gown, her neck and 
arms glittering with jewels, and beside her, clad as 
beseemed a bridegroom, stood Elias Guion. 

Her father, choking with passion, rose to forbid the 
scene, but Sanderson drew him back, whispering that it 
was but a bit of sport. 

‘There was a moment’s delay while Elias spread a paper 
before the potentate. He began speaking, and was half 
way through the short ceremony ere the company realized 
that he was repeating the legal lobes of matrimony. Then 
everybody noticed how pale Elias was and how Jassemine 
trembled, and before they had ceased wondering the cere- 
poy was over and the couple were writing their names 
in a book purporting to be the register. 

‘* Jassemine blushes like a real bride,’’ giggled one girl. 

‘* And the ring and the register; they carried the thing 
rather too far!’’ said Master Irwin. 
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Then followed a scene not on the bill. As Elias 
dropped the quill, after signing his name, his tall figure 
straightened and a gleam of triumph lit his eyes. Catching 
assemine’s hand he drew her forward where all might 

hold her, and bowing low he said : 

‘* My friends, a true thing is ever better than a make- 
believe. What you have just witnessed was a real wed- 
ding. The license is here’’ (touching the paper spread 
upon the table), ‘‘ and the words have been spoken by a 
man of the law invested with full authority. All things 
were correct, and so I present to you my wedded wife. 
Listen ; there are the Christmas chimes! They are mine 
and Jassemine’s wedding bells !”’ 

Thus had he won, for the amazed magistrate found both 
license and register correct. 

Consternation followed. Sanderson sat as a man sud- 
denly touched with a petrifying hand; Master Whitford 
was carried swooning from the room, and the company 
disbanded. 

Next day all the town knew that Master Whitford had 
disinherited his daughter and shut his doors in her face. 
For months this was the one sorrow in Jassemine’s heart ; 
then misfortune befell her. Elias’ warehouse burned, and 
he himself was grievously hurt in the conflagration, so 
that poverty knocked hard at their door. But even then 
she made no appeal to her father. 

In the spring Sanderson, who dwelt with her father, died 
suddenly, and there was much talk as to what would 
become of his vast property, for no instructions were found 
concerning its final, disposition. It was said that it would 
ey Bos to the Government in default of an heir. 

ut one day a curious thing happened. Jassemine, look- 
ing over a box of discarded trifles, came upon the inlaid 
snuff-box which she had once refused to accept, but which 
Sanderson had sent her as a bridal gift. A liveried lackey 
had borne it to her on a decorated platter, but she, deem- 
ing it but a bit of mockery, had tossed the box aside. Now, 
however, she opened it, and inside was Sanderson’s last 
will and testament, bequeathing to ‘‘ Jassemine Guion 
all property of which I die possessed, together with the 
memory pb a lonely bachelor’s first and only love.’’ 
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There was a stir on Pollock Street, a craning of feminine 
necks at windows, and a doffing of cocked hats in stately 
salutes, for Mistress Jassemine Guion took the air along 
the avenue that autumn afternoon. - Before her stalked a 
brown spaniel with the dignity engendered of age and 
rheumatism, and behind her came a nursemaid bearing on 
a lace pillow her infant son, Whitford Sanderson. To 
George Street and back again, and so to the river front ; 
and there in front of a certain sloping lawn her steps 
lagged, for an old man was sitting alone on the piazza. 
Many days she had waited for a signal ; many days he had 
seen her go by and had made no sign. But time and a 
baby’s fingers pull down the highest walls of pride ; and 
t y, forgetful of everything save parental love, he 
dropped his crutch and beckoned to her. And lifting the 
latch for the first time in many months, she went smiling 
up the familiar path, straight back to her father’s heart. 
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Love Tales of Southern Colonial Maids 


‘Mistress Jassemine” is the second of five “Love Tales of 
Southern onial Maids’’ that will be published in successive 
issues ofthe Journal. They are fascinating stories of that courtly 
gee od, when these dens had nothing to do 

ut make themselves beautiful, and when with powdered coiffures, 
and in the shimmer of satins and sparkle of jewels, they swung 
back and forth in the mazes of the dance ca =e 2 
colored velvet and med lace saluted them with state! 8. 
“The Governor's Levee,” the first tale of the series, was 
published in the last (the November) Journal. 
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Chapter One 


| R. MARTIN DOOLEY’S 
| progresses were rare 
events for Archey 
Road. The philos- 
opher does not go 
abroad. Travel, 
with its hurried digestion 
of half-facts, blunts the 
edge of speculation. The 
man does not see the 
world who sees much of 
it. From his own philo- 
sophical porch, as from 
some advantageous sea 
outlook, Mr. Dooley sur- 
veyed the expanse of life 
with passionless eyes, 
weighed the motives of 
the great, mocked the 
aspirations of the weak, 
directed campaigns, 
vetoed legislation, passed 
serene judgment on all 
worldly affairs, uncon- 
trolled by facts or—what 
perhaps comes to the 
same thing — controlled 
only by such facts as got 
to him by way of the 
newspapers. Heseldom 
went to Archey Road; 
Archey Road went to him. So when the whim seized him 
to leave his little shop Archey Road rose to welcome him, 
and he, in his turn, was prepared to receive affably the 
homage of his neighbors. 

No one could mistake Mr. Dooley this day for a 
commonplace or unimportant personage. He did not rise 
in stature above his fellows, for they, too, were tall West 
of Ireland men. It was the indefinable grandeur of his 
mind that lent distinction to his personage. Well-knit and 
vigorous at sixty-five, his frame seemed to be warring for 
exit from his decent black coat. He swung his stick lightly 
and trod surely on the creaking wooden planks. His hat 
inclined a little to one side—not at a pugnacious angle, but 
enough to indicate certainty and determination. It was a 
beautiful hat, according to the best standards of taste in 
Archey Road. Mr. Dooley bought it in 1865, and ’65 was a 
vintage year for hats. e had uarded it tenderly, and 
it deserved his protection, for had it not passed triumph- 
antly ~—" ¢ conventions, parades, riots, defying the hand 
of time and the forcible caress of the exultant Democrat 
on election night? Under its broad brim danced gray 
eyes and shone a ruddy face, painfully shaved jaws, a 
nose, big, humped, almost Hebraic, a bristling, white 
mustache. Mr. Dooley is not thin. He is a philosopher. 
It is the work of the mere observer, troubled by the appar- 
ent lack of continuity in life and the uselessness of human 
effort, that robs the bones of their cushions. Herbert 
Spencer is thin. Mr. Dooley and Confucius are not. But 
the rounding out of the philosophical figure is not to be 
confounded with the ‘grossness of habitual inertia. 
Mr. Dooley had been a great handball player in his day, 
and on the infrequent occasions when he condescended to 
visit the court he could still amaze the firemen, who are 

st-masters of this game and dominoes. He had been a 

urler of renown, and the benefits of that warlike sport, 
which has done more for Ireland than coercion laws, were 
still manifest. He could run his hundred yards, he could 
pitch a horseshoe, he ‘‘ cud put his thumb on th’ counther 
an’ lep over at wan bound.’’ Admirable man ! 
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Archey Road greeted him joyfully. He stopped at the 
door of Cassidy’s shoe shop, and the cobbler raised his head 
from a half-sole and grinned ‘‘ Good-mornin’ ’’ to him. 

‘* Fine day, plaze Gawd !’’ said Mr. Dooley. 

‘** Tis so, = Gawd,”’ said the cobbler. 

‘** How’s thricks with ye?’”’ 

‘* Business is pickin’ up.”’ 

**It seems so. I r-read in th’ papers this mornin’ that 
our expoort business was “peg an’ we’ve imported wan 
hundherd millyons iv goold in th’ las’ month.’’ 

‘** | think th’ counthry’s rg said Mr. Cassidy. 
‘* T’ve just got an ordher f’r a pair iv calfskin boots fr’m 


Misther Do’ ce 5a 

_ “*Sure,’’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘‘ that’s a betther sign iv good 
times thin what I tol’ ye about—th’ goold. If Doheny can 
ordher new boots th’ la-ads that. wurruks fr him on th’ 
canal may git th’ ol’ wans.’’ And off he went. Heads 
came to the windows as he passed. It was ‘‘ Good- 
mornin’ to ye, Missus Slatthry! An’ is it well ye ar-re?”’ 
And, ‘‘ Good-mornin’, Misther Dooley! ’Tis little we see 
iv ye nowadays. Ar-re ye well?” Pe 

_ ‘Fran’ ol man with wan fut in th’ grave an’ th’ other 
a thrivin’, thanks be! An’ how’re all th’ good 
oO ” 

‘*Terence does be havin’ a col’ on his chist. I’m 
worrid be his cough.”’ 

‘* Do ye go down, thin, to Doctor Casey at th’ dhrug 
store an’ git him to give ye a bottle iv that mixture he give 
me las’ year. "Tis not plisant, to take, but it goes at a 
col’ like an Irish lan’lord ayvictin’ a tinant. Sthrong 
med’cine fr sthrong men. I was three weeks thryin’ to 
stave off noomony iv th’ | with th’ shavin’s iv slate 
pincils that th’ good doctor down be Halsted Sthreet calls 
aunty pyreen, an’ aunty cammyoo, an’ aunty this-an’-that- 
an’-th’-other-thin’, whin with th’ las’ breath in me body I 
crawled to see Casey. He was a horseshoer wanst, an’ he 
mixes his med’cines in an anvil. He says, says he, ‘ I’ll 
fix ye in a minyet,’ he ry ‘I’ve something here that 
cured Mullaney’s horse,’ he says, ‘an’ ’twill make ye 
r-right in no time if ye have stren’th to take it.’ I took 
wan dose iv it an’ whin I come to I was cured. Anny 
disease that’s Bren | enough to 
needs to be threated like a fire in a furniture facthry. 
Don’t waste time on thim aunty med’cines. They was 











a hold on Terence’ 
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intinded to make sickness a perm’nint ——~ & Git 
Casey’s mixture f’r man an’ baist, put him in bed, slap a 
musthard ‘seam oe on him that’ll keep his mind employed, 
an’ lave thim fight it out. May th’ best man win. If 
Terence ’s alive in th’ mornin’ he’ll not have stren’th to 
— If he ain’t do ye let me know.”’ : 

e stopped at the grocer’s and chatted about the price 
of potatoes. He lingered with Hoffmeyer, the butcher, to 
discuss the feud between H. I. M. the Emperor of 
Germany and H. M. the American Hog. He had a nod 
for the banker, a bow for the beggar. The motorman on 
the flying trolley-car shouted, ‘‘ Hello,’’ the conductor, 
‘* Good-by”’ to him. Truckmen disentangled their hands 
from the reins to wave him welcome. A Chinaman 
peeped out of a basement laundry and _ smirked, 
** Mollin’!”’ to which Mr. Dooley replied : ‘‘ Hello, there, 
Jawn; whin did ye hear fr'm Li Hung Chang?’’ The 
policeman, even the policeman, humbly addressed him. 
And finally, to put the crowning touch on the glory of his 
parade, he had a sedate bow and smile from Sister 
Anastasia and Sister Mary Joseph convoying toward the 
church a cirrus of white sdvaniien and white veils. He 
stood with his hat off while the first communicants passed, 
their modest eyes on the ground, and he watched them till 
they turned the corner to illuminate another grimy street. 
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So Mr. Dooley’s progress on this pleasant morning was 
atifying to his piety as well as to hisself-esteem. It gave 
im a sense of power touched with a strong feeling of duty. 

If he had been the Czar of all the ‘‘ Rooshas’’ he would have 
convoked a peace congress. As he was more practical he 
went across the street to the home of Malachi Donahue, 
the assistant foreman at the rolling-mills. Fortune had 
smiled on Mr. Donahue the day before. A pig of iron, 
kindly disposed by Providence through the unusual 
agency of a Hungarian laborer, had fallen on his foot and 
compelled the assistant foreman to take a day off, and he 
was enduring it on his front stoop in the thrall of a white 
collar. Mr. Donahue had waned not infrequently at pic- 
nics, home rule demonstrations and other social gatherings, 
of the Malachi who ‘‘ wore the collar of gold that he won 
from the proud invader.’’ But was the pious and valiant 
Malachi’s collar a size or two too small for his shirt of 
mail? Was it frayed behind? Did his daughter gather 
most of King Malachi’s throat in the buttonhole when she 
forcibly adorned him of a Sunday morning? 

The collar was the shadow on his hearth; it was the 
skeleton in his closet ; it was the fly in his ointment ; it was, 
in short, anything Irish you wish to call it. And it was the 
weapon of domestic discipline that converted a proud 
assistant foreman, sure in his decision of great problems 
like the dumping of slag and the switching of freight cars, 
into an irresolute, apologetic serf. He was properly col- 
lared this day as he sat on the top step, with his eende 
under his chin where they could furtively tug at the 
accursed band, ample Mrs. Donahue in a rocking-chair 
behind him, Molly Donahue sitting a step below him brush- 
ing back the wisps of dark hair that had strayed out in the 
ardor of the domestic battle just now drawing to a close. 
Collared and cornered, Mr. Dooley knew it the moment 
he saw the group from the corner. 
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The issue was a serious one upon which Mr. Donahue 
had opposed his small vocabulary and collared will to the 
conversational artillery of Mrs. Donsinie and the cavalry 
charges of his pretty daughter. He had essayed the réle 
of the reluctant father on the great American piano question. 
He had invited his own destruction, for an American girl’s 
mind made up for a piano is invincible. In every American 
home this simple German device for the promotion of 
insomnia is regarded by an influential part of the family as 
a necessity a degree or two ahead of a cook-stove. In 
Archey Road it is the one sure and visible symbol of the 
achievement of social ambition. One may be ‘‘ very 
dacint people”? and not own a piano, but one cannot be 
‘* fine people’’ unless one boasts of a dark mahogany box 
which takes up more than half the little parlor, and is onl 
opened Saturday mornings when Miss O’ Brien, the church 
organist, comes down to give Mary Ann a lesson in the 
‘*Child of the Regiment,’’ or on state occasions when the 
said Mary Ann provokes the march from ‘‘ Norma”’ out 
of its weird interior. At other times it stands unopened, 
pose and forbidding under its purple pall with its great 

egs neatly encased in puckered cambric pantaloons. _ It is 
not regarded as a medium for the expression of music so 
much as a landmark of progress toward wealth and cul- 
ture. ‘‘ The Murphys have a pianny,’’ runs like fire down 
the road, and the Murphys have ‘‘arrived.’’ But when the 
‘* pianny’’ comes out, when the rumors of lost jobs and 
illness culminate in the withdrawal of behemoth on the 
shoulders of swearing Germans, that is the day of tragedy. 
The Murphys are down! Hope goes out with the piano! 

The Donahues had moved up steadily from the day when 
Malachi ame out to wheel coke in the rolling-mills. 
Physical Myo 5 had told at first, afterward the caution, 
steadiness administrative ability that are the posses- 
sions ofa considerable part of the race, and toward the 
drawing-in of his —_ the little Connaught man passed 
jor well-to-do according to the moderate scale of riches 
in Archey Road. Musically, there had been evolution in 
the family. The time had been when Mrs, Donahue could 


not omy, tolerate but even admire the witchings of a bag- 
1 


pipe ed by the elbow of a blind piper who wandered 
rom town to town and neighborhood to neighborhood like 
his forerunners in minstrelsy. But this was long before the 
advent of Molly Donahue. The piper gave way to the 
more refined but less spirited ‘‘accorjeen’’ ; the ‘‘ accor- 
jeen”’ disa ed when vm Tim learned the cornet in 

ather Matthew’s band. Tim blew himself out on the cor- 
net with the advent of a cottage organ which no one but 
Miss O’Brien could play, and now the forces of social 
expansion could be stayed no longer. They demanded the 
real thing and the piano war was on. 

‘* Martin,’”’ said Mr. Donahue without looking up from 
the cigar which he held where the ashes could fall on his 
black trousers, ‘‘ ye niver had a pianny, did ye?” 
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** Niver,’’ said Mr. 
Dooley. ‘‘I wanst 
ownded a horn that I 
used in a serrynade again’ 
a fam’ly.I didn’t like. 
Th’ musical threat was 
interrupted be th’ head iv 
th’ fam’ly, an’ whin I 
found a horn as an in- 
sthrumint iv definse was 
no good again’ a hoe 
handle I abandoned 
music. But I knowed a 
man wanst that put a 
poner to good use be 

ackin’ it up again’ th’ dure whin th’ lan’lord come fr th’ 
rint. Ye’re not thinkin’ I’m thryin’ to be Paddyrooski iv 
th’ ward, ar-re ye, Malachi?’’ 

Mrs. Donahue sniffed, and said: ‘‘ Sure, no; ’tis little 
taste th’ Donahues has in music. But here he is makin’ 
money hand over fist, an’ doin’ nuthin’ f’r it but talkin’ 
hard to Polish men at th’ mills, an’ us at home without a 
pianny, an’ th’ Caseys down th’ sthreet, an’ Misther Casey 
wurrukin’ f’r him, an’ thim with a pianny, an’ Mrs. Casey 
puttin’ on more airs an’ tossin’ her bonnet that hard at 
mass ’twud most put out th’ altar lights, an’——’”’ 
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** Oh, mah!’’ Molly interrupted. ‘‘ Itisn’t that we care 
for the Caseys. Pity sakes, I wouldn’t give a cent if they 
had a thousand pianos. But pappah is so obdewrate.”’ 

** So what ?’’ demanded Mr. Dooley, while Mr. Donahue 
straightened up as if from a blow. 

** So—so pig-headed, then,’’ said Molly. 

‘*Oh!’’ said Mr. Dooley in a tone of relief, and Mr. 
Donahue sank back again. 

‘* So pig-headed,’’ Molly went on, ‘‘ he can’t see what’s 
the use of having one in the house, and yet he’s been 
letting me take music lessons for a year.”’ 

‘* | hadn’t annything to say about it,’’ said Mr. Donahue 
discontentedly. ‘‘ But why shud we pay wan hundherd 
dollars f’r a pianny whin ye have th’ cottage organ that | 
bought f’r ye on’y two years ago? I didn’t want that anny 
more thin wanted a doctor. But it’s quiet, annyhow. I 
don’t see th’ good in a pianny. I have a man wurrukin’ f’r 
me be th’ name iv Scanlan, an’ befure th’ year’s out he’ ll 
lose his job, he’s gettin’ that weak fr’m his havin’ wan iv 
thim things in his house. ’Tis th’ five-finger exercise, an’ 
th’ rhoomatic scale in th’ mornin’ at six, an’ ’tis ‘ I Want 
Ye, Me Honey, Yis I Do,’ an’ ‘ F’r She is th’ Belle iv Noo 
York, Did-de-doo’ till midnight, an’ th’ man’s goin’ into a 
decline. Blasht this collar, ’tis cuttin’ th’ neck off me.’’ 

‘* Faith, ’tis you that’d be settin’ out here without 
enough on ye f’r dacincy if it wasn’t f’r me,’’ said Mrs. 
Donahue. ‘‘ Whin I think iv what we go through, an’ him 
an assistant foreman! What good does it do f’r us to thry 
an’ be ginteel? It isn’t th’ money he cares about, it’s th’ 
low, Donahue hatred in doin’ annything to show ye’re 
betther thin yer neighbors.”’ 
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‘* Now, mah!’’ put in Molly, with a warning glance. 
‘* I know pappah wants to be nice and kind, don’t you, 
appah? And I’m sure he’ll listen to reason. Now, I’ll 


eave it to Mr. Dooley if any self-respecting girl in these 
days could stand to have an old cottage organ in the 
house when nice people come to see her from down- 
town. We'll leave it to Mr. Dooley.” 
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It was the stroke of consummate ppeeree. Mr. 
Dooley had come to arbitrate. In a moment he was 
engaged for the forces of the piano. 

** Hm’m,”’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘‘ I’m no musician, an’ th’ 
‘eight iv me enjyment is f’r to hear a German band, con- 
sistin’ iv a pickle-oo an’ a bass drum, playin’ ‘ Listen to 
th’ Mockin’-Bur-rd.’ But, as Mary here says, whin it 
comes to decidin’ quistions iv etiket, I’m the boy to do it 
again’ th’ wurruld. F’r forty year I’ve ladled it out be th’ 
pint an’ quart to th’ fash’nable society iv this ward, an’ 
Dooley’s etiket f’r man an’ baist is known fr’m wan end iv 
th’ counthry to th’ other. An’ I say this to ye, Malachi, 
that it’s not on’y th’ proper an’ rale thing to havea pianny, 
but seein’ that Tim Clancy, th’ assistant foreman on th’ 
North Side, an’ Mortimer Casey, the assistant foreman at 
South Chicago, both has wan, it ain’t anny sure thing that 
whin th’ news gits out that ye’re scrapin’ ‘long without 
wan ye won’t lose yer job. Get a pianny, Malachi, an’ 
thank Heaven they didn’t ask f’r a steam calliope.”’ 

‘* Oh, I s’pose ’tis no use talkin’ again’ this ol’ blatherer,” 
said Mr. Donahue, rising and knocking more ashes on his 
clothes. ‘‘ Ye have yer own way, no matther what I say. 
Go an’ buy yer pianny, an’ may it—may it choke ye!”’ 

The light of triumph which had been shining in Mrs. 
Donahue’s face glowed into a smile of content. 

** We have wan already,’’ said she. 

“* Ye have what?’’ gasped Mr. Donahue. 

‘* We have a pianny,’’ said Mrs. Donahue. ‘‘ Molly zn’ 
I knew ye really wanted wan, so we put it in yistherday 
befure ye got home, an’ we was savin’ it f’r a surprise.’’ 

ie Wall, P’m—” Mr. Donahue began. Then recovering 
himself. he called to his friend: *‘ Come on down th’ 
sthreet,’’ and they marched away, Mr. Dooley looking 
back with a grin. Down the street Mr. Donahue tore the 
tyrannical collar from his neck. Relieved physically and 
mentally from the thrall he struck himself on the breast 
and exclaimed : ‘‘ I’ll be masther iv me own house.”’ 

** Ye will so,’’ said Mr. Dooley. ‘‘ But don’t say it too 
loud ; th’ fam’ly may hear ye.”’ , 

the piano was in, and the Donahues had made good 
their title to the refinement that ought to go with wealth. 
It was up and down the road that day, and Mr. Donahue 
heard it at every corner, and each time with a new pang. 


atte atte 


The story of “ Molly Donahue,’’ with ‘‘ Mr. Dooley”’ as no less a 
central figure than the pretty and embitious ‘‘ Molly,’’ will con- 
tinue for several months to come in the Journal. The piano is but 
the beginning of the social rise of the Donahue family. 


(THE NEXT CHAPTER IN THE JANUARY JOURNAL) 
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THE ‘LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


A Merry Woman’s Letters to a Quiet Poet 
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A SELECTION FROM 


THE BRIGHT LETTERS 
WHICH PASSED BETWEEN 
* GAIL HAMILTON” AND 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


NOW PUBLISHED 


FOR THE FIRST TIME 





In this group, gathered in the garden adjacent to Whittier’s Amesbury home, ut 
are Harriet Prescott Spofford, Lucy Larcom, “Gail Hamilton,” Edmund Clarence Stedman and H. O. H 






HILE engaged upon the biography 
of ‘* The Quaker Poet’’ I found 
among his papers a number of 
breezy letters trom his friend of 
many years, ‘‘ Gail Hamilton.’’ 
Wishing to get his part of the 
correspondence I applied to 
Miss Dodge, who wrote: 

‘** Most of my letters I burn, 
but his I have put away so 
' carefully that they escape even 
me. I have no doubt that in some unexpected place, 
when I am not looking for them, I shall find them, 
but in all my rummaging from garret to cellar I have 
rummaged in vain. I dare say my dear Mr. Whittier 
is at this moment giggling over my discomfiture. 
There is nothing in the side he turned toward me, to 
use your own words, that is not wholly dear and lovely 
—and funny often—and always charming. I do not 
think he himself, out of the world, could have any 
objection to the poor folks left in the world seeing it. 
So far as | am concerned I have no objection to your 
publishing anything I ever wrote to Mr. Whittier.’’ 


ae 

She soon afterward sent me a few of Mr. Whittier’s 
letters, and quotations from these were used in the 
‘* Life and Letters’’ of the poet; but she did not find 
the principal ones she had so carefully put away. 
They have recently come to light, however, and have 
been kindly put at my disposal by her literary executor. 
I am thus enabled to give specimens of both sides of a 
correspondence, which, on ‘‘ Gail Hamilton’s’’ part at 
least, is full of the liveliest badinage. ‘‘ The Quaker 
Poet’’ naturally puts more restraint upon his pen. 
It will be understood, of course, that ‘‘Gail Hamilton’’ 
makes the saucy hits with which her letters are peppered 
in the iaewiodion from a long and friendly acquaint- 
ance, that her correspondent had the keenest sense of 
humor and thoroughly enjoyed the unrestrained buoy- 
ancy of her wit. 

Their homes, at Hamilton and Amesbury, were both 
in Essex County and only a few miles apart. They 
occasionally visited each other, and many references to 
these visits are to be found in their letters. It was a 
red-letter day in the Amesbury household when Miss 
Dodge (‘‘Gail Hamilton’’) ran over from Hamilton 
for a chat with Whittier and his sister Elizabeth, the 
latter of whom was a match for her guest in interchanges 
of wit. But during the period covered by the first of the 
letters to be given in 
these articles Miss 
Whittier was seriously 








FUNERAL OF “ THE QUAKER POET” 














IN THE WOODS WITH SOME FRIENDS 


At Center Harbor, New Hampshire, one of Whittier’s favorite 
resorts in summer 
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Of the Whittier home at Amenury, Massachusetts, showing 
: stove with the brasses 





ill; she died in 1864. 
arte 


It was. early in the 
‘*fifties’’ when 
Whittier and Miss 
Dodge became ac- 

uainted. He was 
then associated with 
Dr. Gamaliel Bailey 
in conducting the 
** National Era’’ at 
Washington. Miss 
Dodge, then about 
twenty years of age, 
was for a time a mem- 
ber of Doctor Bailey’s 
family and a contrib- 
utor to the ‘‘ Era.’’ 
>0on after her return 
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EDITED BY 

SAMUEL T. PICKARD, THE 
BIOGRAPHER OF WHITTIER 
AND EXECUTOR 

OF HIS ESTATE, 


WITH PICTURES 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED 





pon the occasion of the poet’s funeral, September 10, 1892, 


oughton 


Iam glad thou hast remembered us, and that thy recol- 
lections of our Hermitage are not wholly unpleasant. I 
don’t know what thee expected to find formidable in me: 
nobody that knows me pretends to be at all afraid of me. 
I am an abolitionist, it is true, but not of the stuff that John 
Browns are made of. I inclose for thee the poem thee 
alludes to. Leutze has made a picture from it which he 
calls ‘The Puritan,’ as I see by the last ‘Crayon.’ ”’ 


arte 

The first letter we have of ‘‘Gail Hamilton’s’’ was 
written March 21, 1862. It is the only one which is 
addressed formally to ‘‘ Mr. Whittier, Dear Sir,’’ and 
is signed in full, ‘‘ Mary Abby Dodge.’’ The others 
are addressed in all sorts of fanciful and amusing ways, 
and signed only with the initials, ‘‘M. A. D.”’ She 
intended to inclose a booklet containing Mr. Whittier’s 
poem, ‘* The Sycamores,”’ a curious little affair, three 
inches long and two wide, which had been printed at 
Nantucket for a young lady who was a great-grand- 
daughter of Hugh Tallant, the merry Irishman whom 
the poem commemorates. Whittier had never seen the 
booklet until the copy referred to was brought him. 


**I will send you a copy of the smallest edition of your 
work that you ever saw—I guess. I cannot give it to you 
to keep, because it was given to me by the beautiful and 
beloved editor of the work, who is a lineal descendatit 
of the subject of the poem. I don’t mean that she is a 
young sycamore, but a young Tallant. If you have never 
seen the book it may amuse you. You need not return 
the book—I can come and get it! I don’t think I shall if 
you give me a simple Quaker invitation, but if you would 
urge me a little as the Gentiles do perhaps I might be 
induced to make a pilgrimage when the hills come green. 
If there ever was a stupid person it is myself. It has just 
occurred to me that the book I was going to send you lies 
safe in my writing-desk—and so my letter pioneers noth- 
ing. Pray forgive my carelessness. I went shoppin 
yesterday and my tippet was picked up in the street aaa 
1anded me, and the clerk ran after me to give me my 
purse which I had laid on the counter and forgotten—so 
you see I am a victim as well asa culprit. If I had onl 
as much genius as I have some of the weaknesses which 
are commonly supposed to attend genius, there would be 
no more clamor for the ‘coming man.’ The come woman 
would occupy all the spare room in the world.” 

8 
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The poem referred to in the following letter of 
Whittier’s, dated ‘‘ 5th mo., 15, 1863,’’ was ‘* The 
Countess,’”” In the early days of the ‘* Atlantic 
Monthly”’ its principal contributors happened to be 
classed among the ‘‘liberals,’’ and some of the religious 
papers found fault 
with the tone of their 














to Hamilton she made 





articles. ‘‘Gail 
Hamilton ’’ was ortho- 
dox in her faith, though 
occasionally too inde- 
pendent to suit the 
censors of the ortho- 
dox press. This ex- 
— some passages 
ere given : 


“I hope thy praise of 
my little poem in the 
‘Atlantic’ was not, as 
Artemus Ward ex- 

resses it, ‘sarkastical,’ 
‘or I took it all in good 
earnest. Don’t disturb 
my self-complacency by 
undeceiving me if I am 
mistaken. Let me con- 
tinue to congratulate 
myself over the fact that 
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my verses have the ap- 
proval of the ‘Atlantic’s’ 


h fi * 3 WHITTIER’S BIRTHPLACE AT HAVERHILL WHITTIER’S AMESBURY HOME favorite contributor. 
er i rs tv 1S) t to Showing also the old sweep at the well, which figures as “ Pisa’s Here “ The Quaker Poet” wrote “Snow- Bound,” “The Barefoot Boy,” “*Pll cock my head 
Whittier in his leaning miracle” in “Snow-Bound” 


Amesbury home. It 
would seem from the 
following note of Whittier’s, which is the earliest in the 
series before us, and is dated ‘‘ 10th mo., 3, 1859,” 
that she manifested an awe of the ‘‘ Quaker hermit,”’ 
which soon evaporated in the genial warmth of his steady 
friendship At the time this note was written, John 


Brown, unknown to Whittier, was busy in his prepara- 
tions for the fatal raid on Harper’s Ferry which occurred 
two months later. The poem inclosed with this note was 
‘* Pentucket,”’ from a stanza of which Leutze made his 
etching, ‘‘ The Puritan.”’ 


“Barbara Frietchie,” and other familiar poems 


aboon them a’, 
I’m roosed by 
Cragengillan.’ 

“The introduction to the poem is addressed to Dr. Elias 
Weld, now, if living, upwards of ninety years old—a gentleman 
of the old school and of excellent wit. He was our Doctor 
at East Haverhill, and lived at ‘ The Rocks,’ the scene of my 
poem. We greatly enjoyed ‘Gala Days.’ Thy management 





of Halicarnassus is admirable. The shopping scene is true 
to life as I have seen it and been made to realize it in my 
own person. I am not surprised at the onslaught upon 
thee by the Reverend Editor. It is thy penalty for writing 
for the ‘ Atlantic.’ It is a settled conviction of our so-called 
religious papers that the dear old magazine is ‘ unsound.’ 
Emerson catches it often—I occasionally—Lowell and Bayard 
Taylor are more than suspected—and even ‘ Gail Hamilton’s’ 
qrthemeny does not avail her in such company! Thy critic, 
I am sure, must be a little malicious or very stupid.”’ 
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In June, 1864, Whittier wrote a letter from which these 
extracts are made. Rev. David A. Wasson had just pub- 
lished a description of him, in which he had spoken of his 
being of the Saracenic or Hebrew prophet type, and 
referred to his Arabian complexion. Thereafter ‘‘Gail 
Hamilton's ’’ letters play upon this, and she addresses him 
sometimes as a 
Sheikh.”’ Probably her letter, to which this is a reply, 
contained some sportive passage suggested by Wasson : 


“I hope Wasson’s unlucky word will not stick to me, but I 
see it will not be thy fault if it don’t. I’m neither an ‘’Ebrew 
Jew’ nor an Arab sheikh. Instead of buying and sellin 

old clo’,’ I have given mine away to the contrabands, and 
could never endure the tent life of an Ishmaelite on Salisbury 
Beach more than one dayinthe year. . . . Ihavereadthy 
book about ‘ Stumbling-Blocks,’ and like it. How came th 

oung head with so much wisdom? It is an admirable boo 
or ministers: I shall recommend it to all the cloth. But it is 
too strong meat, I suppose, for such babes as Parson 
Merdough. . And so Hawthorne is at rest—the rest that 
he could not find here. God—the All-Merciful—has removed 
him from the shadows of time—wherein he seemed to walk, 
himself a shadow—to the clear sunlight of Eternity.” 
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In the juvenile Gaasee, ‘*Our Young Folks,’’ for 
March, 1865, the leading article is a sketch by ‘‘Gail 
Hamilton ”’ entitled ‘‘ The City Girl.’’ It describes a lively 
merrymaking of children in a country village to which a 
little = girl is invited. The games she witnesses are all 
new to her, so she cannot join in them, and is thought by 
the country children to hold aloof because of city pride, 
which they resent. They find at length that her apparent 
shyness is due to her feeling of inferiority to her country 
cousins in devising witty games, but it comes out that she 
has ap accomplishment which gives her self-possession and 
popularity. She can dance the Highland Fling most 
gracefully. It seems that the artist who illustrated the 
article did not catch the idea of dress the writer meant to 
convey, for he pictured a theatrical costume, and no proof 
of the engraving had been sent the author. The criticism 
of Whittier’s spelling in the following letter refers to some- 
thing he had written in an album, “hen his rapid pen had 
accidentally transposed a letter. Her volume, ‘‘ A New 
Atmosphere,’’ was just then engaging the attention of the 
critics, some of whom were dealing harshly with it. This 
letter was written at Hamilton, February 27, 1865: 


**T send you with this my own copy of ‘Our Young Folks.’ 
Look at ‘ The City Girl’ picture, and think how the ‘ Boston 
Recorder’ and ‘ New York Observer’ will rend me in pieces 
for ad mag an out-and-out opera dancer to the rising 
generation. But oh! my Friend-ly friend, I did not do it at 
all, at all. It was all along of that bad city artist, and the 
text gives no suchascene. The little girl I saw had her own 
graceful little folds falling about her dainty little figure in all 
manner of classic curves and fantastic floats, and no hoops 
or any of those curtailed abominations. So I pray you who 
do not hate me not to lay this sin to my charge. 

‘Do not forget to change that word that is spelt wrong in 
——’s album, or all future generations will be saying to you as 
they did to Pizarro in the ‘ Young Reader’: 
“*Vou’re high in command like a King on his throne; 
Men tremble and start at your frown ; 
Your sword is a sharp one; your enemies own 
That your word can lift up and cast down ; 
But in every sentence assistance you need, 
Because you can’t write——!’ 


“You did not give me those verses, and I am afraid I had 
no business to ask you for them, but even now I don’t see 
why. I would have comes them for you, and you know you 
cannot write so well as I if you try ever so hard. If you had 
anything like that affection for me and respect for my char- 
acter which you are so lavish in professing you would know 
I should and could make no ill use of them—only perhaps 
put them into your ‘ Life and Letters,’ which out of revenge I 
shall either write myself or put up to writing ! 

“‘ My dear prophet, I had a delightful visit at your house, and 
you may believe it even though I say so. And if I did not 
demolish, each and several, all your wrong opinions, it was 
only because I 1g you needed a few badnesses to set off 

our goodnesses. Since I came home I have read Whately’s 

k about devils very satisfactorily. - Think of all 
that is nice in me and forget all the rest, as in duty bound. 
The religious newspapers are all up in arms about ‘ New 
Atmosphere ’—some pro and some con. Meanwhile I sit in 
my web and chuckle. Reason: it all makes the book go— 
and there is so much truth in it that it only needs to go to do. 

“. . . I am to go away next week, and shall not more 
than have time to get pond? We are in a transition state 
regarding ‘help,’ and though I cannot do much I like to be 
on the spot and add to the general confusion.” 
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Here is an extract from a letter written by ‘‘Gail 
Hamilton’’ to a friend more than thirty years ago, and 
now printed for the first time : 


“Imagine Whittier and me sitting together one whole day 
and two evenings, talking all the time and then repeating it ! 
; One of the brass knobs on the Franklin stove was 
came off in my hand. I turned it over and 
remarked upon its brightness. He said, ‘Now doesn’t thee 
know that t is making work?’ ‘How?’ I asked. ‘Why, 
destroying the brightness by handling it.’ I rubbed it with 
my handkerchief and asked the housekeeper if I had made 
any work. ‘Oh,’ she said P San make me no work. Mr. 
Whittier always takes care of these brasses himself.’ That 
accounted, I said, for his anxiety—and dismissed mine—for 
I did not think a man generally had any more work to do 
than was good for him! . . The little balls of the trim- 
of my dress kept coming off and were lying around 
on floor. I picked one up just as I was coming away 
and said, ‘There, I will give you that as a keepsake.’ He 
laughed, and said he had two imhis pocket already! . . . 
He told some company in the evening that I had talked 
so much it had m him hoarse!” 


Some of the domesticities of Hamilt ealed i 
this letter written in May, 1865 : iomsrae cian 


“You don’t want me to write you a letter, I know, but I 
ll, and ng cannot help yourself. He told me a little fib, 
¢ he di 





joose and 


d not write me a letter because 


he is nc knows he never wrote me letters in 
nig best et —only little driblets of notes that I had to put 


ctacles to see whether there was anything in them. 


if I lived w ‘foot-reach of you, you would never get 
aa. of carci. I should not satisfied at all with an 





rophet and sometimes as ‘‘ My Dear. 
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occasional looking in, but should keep popping in at all times 
and seasons, a regular hop-toady, oa you would have finally 
to contrive a set of spring traps around your premises so that 
as soon as I should set my foot in a path leading to your house 
something would jump up in your lawn, and just as I should 
be coming in at the front door a poet and prophet ‘ might 
have been.seen’ hurrying out at the back gate. That’s the 
way I should magnetize you. 

* Why don’t you come and help me kill caterpillars? There 
are eighty-five thousand millions on our trees. I burn them 
up first, then I bathe them in kerosene oil, and then I wash 
it off in soapsuds. | think they rather like it. How they 
cuddle up together, don’t they? But they are nasty little 
beasts—that’s all you can say about it; and there’s a man 
and a boy coming who are going to exterminate them, horse, 
foot and dragoons. We have fourteen chickens that we have 
taken ‘to haives.’ I don’t mean that we split them open 
every morning, but we are going to nurse and nourish them 
all summer and own one-half of the whole number in fee 
simple. Behold, says the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, the 
shifts which honest verty will make rather than beg or 
steal! Besides, we have eight little chickens of our own— 
all born, and ever so many more that are goin to be, if Fate 
and the other hens do not nip them in the shell. Hitherto 
Destiny has set her face against them. Their mother has been 
in a state of constant trepidation. I put fifteen eggs under 
her, and the number has gradually risen to twenty-three ! 
I should not care if they would all turn into chickens, but 
that nest has been the scene of so many sharp conflicts that 
I fear the poor little yolks have not had peace enough to 
enable them to shape themselves into fuss and feathers. But 
I am going to keep Mother Hen on it until all hope is 
abandoned, and we shall see what we shall see. 

“TI have a new hat with a blue feather in it big enough to 
dust the great organ in Music Hall, which really needs dust- 
ing, and a bonnet—that is, I suppose it is a bonnet. There 
isn’t any crown, nor any cape, nor much of “4 Th else 
except a top—but then, if it isn’t a bonnet, what is it? It has 
a front, I know by the flowers and strings; but suppose I tie 
them, what is going to keep it from slipping over my face? 
And a new dress trimmed with blue cord, and I am going to 
send you a piece of it, and here it is. Of course, you are 
interested in this—you ought to be. If you are not you may 

ass over the detail to your niece, who knows what’s what. 

ell her the bonnet is trimmed with blue crépe of a magnifi- 
cent color. As for you, poor dear, you would not know but 
that it was pink moiré antique. Confess, now, do you know 
what moiré antique is? 

“I suspect by this time you are pretty tired, but I am not 
half done yet. Anybody that is as wise as I am knows what 
a relief it is to sit down sometimes and be silly.’”’ [Just at 
this point the first sheet ends, and the second slieet is missing. ] 


are 


Here is an extract from a letter written six days later 
than that just quoted. It would appear that ‘‘ Gail 
Hamilton’’ had written for publication a sketch in which 
something Whittier had told her was used, that she had 
sent the manuscript for his inspection, and that he had com- 
»lained of some passage in it as a violation of confidence. 

he reference to his methods of breaking the thread of a 
conversation that was becoming annoying to him will be 
recognized as thoroughly characteristic by all who have 
enjoyed the privileges of his cozy ‘‘ garden room”’ : 


“* My Dear Sheikh : What is the good, I should like to know, 
of being a Quaker, if you are going to lose your sweet temper 
on every little provocation, just like a world’s people! I 
thought ,Friends were eguanimous and never swore at you, 
nor anything; but you call me ‘a’—— woman,’ and in the 
newspapers that dash always means a wicked word. Now 
then As to violating confidence, my friend, that is 
impossible, for thee never gave me any to violate. Thee 
knows I never could get anything out of thee but by main 
force, and when I thought I had thee fairly started and could 
begin to sit back in my chair and take mine ease in mine inn, 
thee would be sure to break off short and run into the closet 
for a handful of wood or some other unnecessary and utterly 
irrelevant thing. I mean to have that wood room walled up 
next time I come, or else I will take my chair and sit down in 
front of it, as they did at thy favorite Episcopal church in 
Salem last Sunday to prevent the rector from preaching. 
Think of that, Master Brooke! The church spending the holy 
Sabbath Day in a brawl! The direct descendant of Saint 
Peter fisticuffing his wardens away from the vestry door and 
marching through the streets with his robes on his arm, and a 
procession of the faithful trotting after him to his own house 
to hear the Gospel of love dispensed with! Well, who knows 
whether something equally lamentable will not happen to you 
if you don’t confide more in me? If you would trust to my 
honor and say, ‘ Abigail Jane, I purpose to give thee the history 
of wr life and sufferings from the beginning down to a period 
which is within the memory of men still living,’ why, I would 
be all ears; there should be no tongue left in me. As it is, I 
have to pursue knowledge with such infinite cost of time and 
pains that I am sure what I get is ogg 4 earned, mine in fee 
simple, to have and to hold, for better, for worse. 

‘* Besides, it’s all nonsense what thee says about ‘not 
necessary,’ and all that. On the contrary, it is the central 
tank and fountain around which the whole temple—and if I 
can’t have the tank you can’t have the temple. So give me 
back my story and take your northeast rainstorm! And I 
don’t believe thee cares one bit, anyway. I know I don’t. 
It’s no use thee thinking thee is going to have thy way all the 
time. They flatter thee up, the people all about, till thee thinks 
thee can lord it over a snip like me most unconscionably. 
Well, I’m not of much account, I know, but I will speak out 
occasionally, and thee may scold to thy heart’s content. I 
like thee scolding, and I like thee smiling, and I hurl defiance 
atthee. Thee says thee cannot look into Mrs. ——’s face and 
blame her for anything ; but thee makes up for it the moment 
thee looks in my face! Now there is a fine chance for a com- 

liment, but you won’t improve it. You will Quakerly fall 

ack on the truth and refuse to budge an inch.” 


arte 


Here is a passage from a letter of Whittier’s written in 
September, 1865 : 


‘“Why didn’t thee advertise in the papers that Abigail 
Dodgewas going to parts unknown, and that neither Mrs. —— 
nor her Quaker profégé of Amesbury need call on her? That 
would have saved me the trouble of driving over from 
Ipswich a month ago. I drove up to thy domicile—the blinds 
were tightly cl ; I went round about it. I pulled the bell 
handle—and- nobody answered. I by the walls of 
Balclutha and they were desolate. I wandered over to ‘my 
garden,’ and what with the drought and the weeds there was 
a mighty slim chance of ‘sass and ies’ there! In my 
bewilderment I heard somebody call me ‘Cap’n!’ (Do I 
look. or behave like a military chieftain that I should be so 
saluted?) I was then informed that Miss Dodge had left for 
some unknown and mysterious locality only designated as 
‘the country.’ I tore off a fragment of an Hon. M. C.’s letter 
in my pocket, with a name thereon, and gave it to the 
young man—who gravely announced that he stood in thy shoes 
as thy representative—took a last lingering look at the south- 
west chamber window, half fancying that thee was peering 
down on me through the blinds and enjoying my disappoint- 
ment—and departed. My ‘chariot wheels drave heavily.’ 
rigr My niece has been sick with fever for three weeks— 
is better now. Got sick going to Rye Beach, and is now 
going to get well by sailing down river to Salisbury Beach— 
on the homeeopathic notion that what makes you sick will 
cure you—like the man in Mother Goose who scratched his 
eyes out in the bramble bush and scratched them in in 
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another bush. 


I indorse what thee says about ——. The Lord 


might have made a cleverer man, but He didn’t. And 
Mrs. ——, if anybody knows her and don’t love her, he is 
‘like the heath in the desert,’ and don’t know ‘ when good 


, 9? 


cometh. 


When ‘‘ Gail damilton ’’ published her book entitled, ‘‘A 
New Atmosphere,’’ in 1866, she sent a copy to Whittier, 
who wrote on its fly-leaf a characterization of its author 
which appears in his collected works as ‘‘ Lines on a Fly- 
Leaf.’’ She made a spicy rejoinder, also in verse, meant 
only for the eye of her venerable critic. Here is a brief 
passage from Whittier’s ‘‘ Lines,’’ given in explanation of 
some passages in her rejoinder : 


“It may be that she wields a pen 
Too sharply nibbed for thin-skinned men, 
That her keen arrows search and try 
The armor joints of dignity, 
And, though alone for error meant, 
Sing through the air irreverent. 


‘Heaven mend her faults! I will not pause 
To weigh and doubt and peck at flaws, 
Or waste my pity when some fool 
Provokes her measureless ridicule.” 


are 


It will be noticed in ‘‘Gail Hamilton’s’’ reply that she 
characterizes her own literary style with an acumen which 
will be relished by all who know how like a hornet she 
could sting. In further explanation of some of the lines 
it may be said that ‘‘Gail Hamilton’’ was in chronic 
controversy with the ‘‘ New York Observer’’: 


‘Oh, my! 
A little fly, 
Folding her wings 
On a fly-leaf 
Brief, 
Suddenly sings 
Exclamation points and things, 
To see a poet 
Painting her picture so that all the world will know it, 
And receive it— 
But won’t more than half believe it ; 
For the beauty, dear, is all in your eyes, 
And does not belong to flies 
Of my size. 


‘** Paint a spider on a buffet, 
Souring the curds and whey of Miss Muffet ; 
Paint a bee in your bonnet: 
Paint a wasp alighting on it: 
Paint a devil’s darning-needle : 
And don’t wheedle 
All the good folk into trying 
And spying, 
To find just where I am lying 
Underneath the glory 
Of your story. 
Whereas before a drawing 
Of a hornet with a sting, 
They would say with quick ha-ha-ing, 
‘On my word, ’tis just the thing !’ 


‘** Heaven mend her faults!’ Oh, the wicked little Quaker! 
To go and break her 
Heart, talking about faults, when he knows I haven’t any-= 
Or not many— 
Nothing to hurt you— 
Only just enough to keep me from dissolving into a tasteless 
pap of virtue; 
And to make me loved with holy fervor 
By the ‘ New York Observer,’ 
And the Apostles of that shoddy 
Gospel now springing up from Oregon to 
Passamaquoddy, 
Which teaches with a din 
Very pleasant to the din-ners, 
Not to save the world from sin, 
But to fill the world with sinners! 


Sort of 


“Come, now, in good sooth, 
Little friend, tell the truth— 
Thy love for me such is 
Thee put in those touches 
Of rebuke and restriction, 
To quiet thy conscience, not speak thy conviction ! 
For thee knows, heart and hand, 
I’m as good as thee can stand! 
Am I not as sweet as maple molasses 
When thee scold me for Sueering thy brasses? 
And did not the poet say of yore, 
‘Angels could no more’? 
Ah! would not angels pity her, 
To be scolded by ‘the saintly Whittier’? 
—That’s Mrs. Hannaford— 
And cannot a man afford, 
When the pulpits preach him, 
And the women screech him 
Up for a saint, 
Not to throw stones at them that ain’t?’”’ 


arte : 
This is from a letter written by Whittier in October, 1866: 


‘IT must tell thee something droll. Last week the 
Amoskeag Veterans from New Hampshire, and a 
Massachusetts company, with military bands, came and 
paraded before our house, and Governor Smyth, of New 
Hampshire, and one or two officers called on me. When 
they left and I stepped out to see them civilly off, the men in 

aulettes got up a grand military salute, with music and 
three cheers to wind up with! Was ever a Quaker in sucha 

redicament? I did, I fear, somewhat compromise myself 

y lifting, almost involuntarily, my hand to my hat—but I 
resisted the temptation and only pulled my hat lower down 
over my brows by way of testimony.”’ 


ate 


After ‘‘ Gail Hamilton’s’’ return from the West, early in 
1867, Whittier sent this invitation to come and see him : 


‘* Will thee ask thy dear good mother if thee may come u 
and spend First Day with me? Do thee know how long it is 
since I have seen thee? And since then thee has seen all the 
wonders of the great West. I should have appealed to thee 

but my old enemy, neuralgia, or something of the 
kind, has been experimenting upon me, and I could not ask 
thee to come while 

That horrible tic 

Was piling the agony high and thick 

Like a wicked monk of Saint Dominic 

Turning the rack and putting through, 

Hand over hand, an ‘’Ebrew Jew ’— 

Screwing and stretching, from toe to finger, 

The old clo’ man, like a patent wringer ; 


—but now when I am let off for a season I naturally want to 
look on a Christian face again—and so send for thee.” 


athe atte 


Another installment of these delightful letters to ‘‘ A Quiet Poet ” 
will be published in the next (the eoeey) issue of the Journal. 
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* Chapter Three 


Y THE time the second session 
n, in February, I had not 
only become reconciled to the 
school life—I loved it. I knew 
the girls well now, and they 
liked me. Nelly and I became 
great friends, but Adelaide 
and many of the other girls 
petted me a good deal. Eunice 
did not love me, I think. There 
was no particular reason for 
this, I believe, except that I had 
not learned then to reach such 
natures. I was proud and full 
of life, and unwilling to put 
myself out to get close to a girl 
like Eunice, who never gave 
herself freely to any one. 
Eunice’s beauty I loved dearly, however. She had 
exquisite features, heaps of wonderful gold hair, dee 
gray eyes, and a grace which combined a certain Englis 
regularity and freshness with that sensitiveness and poise 
which distinguish the American type of beauty from all 
others. She was certainly the most beautiful girl in the 
school, and seemingly the most cold and unfeeling. I 
thought her selfish, too. If we were getting up a ‘‘ hat,”’ 
as we called it, when we clubbed together to share 
expenses for some midnight feast, Eunice often refused to 
contribute. This seemed to me mean, for it invariably put 
a damper on our fun, and seemed without reason. 
‘* Do you think Eunice is poor?’’ said Nelly. 
always gave everybody the benefit of the doubt. 
** No,’’ I said ; ‘‘ if she were poor she would not be here 
at Miss Forsythe’s. There is no excuse.”’ 


aie 


I sometimes felt almost unhappy to think how little I 
missed my dear home people now ; not that I loved them 
less, but my life was so filled with new interests. I often 
wished for Polly to share my experiences, yet felt, too, 
that perhaps she would not understand nor approve the 
school life. 

Though I led most of the sport, Miss Forsythe was, I 
think, fond of me, and used often to talk with me. One 
day she called me to her and said : 

** Katharine, you are a typical American girl. You 
have the freedom and fearlessness to become a leader 
among girls. Under proper conditions you will become 
helpful and useful; but if your surroundings remain nar- 
row = will be like thousands of other wealthy girls, 
proud and intolerant. You have gained popularity here ; 
in social life, also, popularity will be an easy matter to one 
of wy advantages ; but if you are ever honored with being 
called to live the earnest life that some girls live you will 
find it a different matter. The walid: is a cross old 
beldame and rarely pets any one. What you need is to 
learn to live less in your own life, and more in the lives 
of others. This can only be done by love, self-sacrifice 
and sympathy.”’ 

** Don’t you think, Miss Forsythe,”’ I said, with that per- 
fect fearlessness which, combined with the gentleness of 
my home training, was then the chief characteristic of 
my nature, ‘‘ that until the doieful things—sacrifices, you 
know, and such things—come, don’t you think I might be 
allowed to be thoughtless ? a 
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Nelly 


** Perhaps, dear,’’ she said kindly ; ‘‘ but you will have 
missed then all the joy of giving, and of helping others.”’ 
ate 


** I’ve had a lecture as long as the moral law on what | 
am to be,’’ I said to the girls when I got to them. 

** Miss Forsythe’s a kind of Cassanvira, always proph- 
a said Adelaide, laughing. 

*'Who’s Cassandra?”’ aoe Nelly. ‘‘I do _ wish, 
Adelaide, you wouldn’t talk about all these old Greek 
friends of yours when I don’t know one from the other.” 

** Well,” said Adelaide, mounting gravely on a chair, 
‘*T'll be Cassandra, then you will never forget her. And 
I will wail out a lot of prophecies about you all.”’ 

It was irresistibly funny, spoken in classic forms of lan- 

ge, and so interspersed with Adelaide’s knowledge of 

omer as to be quite imposing. She predicted that Nelly 
would first marry—and a poor man, too—for sentiment’s 
sake. Eunice was to be a great lady, the Prince of Wales 
inviting her to Sandringham to dine, she breaking hun- 
dreds of hearts on the way to dinner. I was to be a kind 
of independent queen of my own domains, imperiously 
dusting from my pathwa every one who bothered me or 
did not think just as I did. ‘* And sundry other things 
which the oracle hath spoken !”’ she finished grandly. 

Among ourselves after this we always spoke of Miss 
Forsythe as ‘’ the oracle.”” Yet, lightly as I had taken 
her words, they held weight with me, and I tried to culti- 
vate in my nature the things she missed in it. I became 
more than ever generous to the Indiana girl ; but, after all, 
I think she gave me far more than I gave her. It seemed 
to be my fate always to receive, rather than to give, and I 
at last looked upon it as a condition which it was foolish to 
try toalter. No great sacrifice was ever demanded of me. 





*“The Autobiography of irl”’ 
issue of the Jou ee ‘nl y a Girl’’ was begun in the October 
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dme. I 
could not see that this state of affairs made any one 
unhappy ; on the contrary, it seemed to render Tom and 
Margaret and Polly happy to make me their first consider- 


I had money, friends, and a family who worshi 


ation. It is true the Indiana girl opened up new possi- 
bilities for me, for I realized when I was with her that 
her sensitive, high-strung nature made, unconsciously, 
demands of mine which I could not overlook. I now and 
then even actually sacrificed myself to give her some 
pleasure, as, for instance, staying away from a meeting of 
a secret society, of which I was President, that I might 
remain with her and stroke her head, which was aching. 

‘* You have such sensitive hands,’’ she said grateiully. 
‘* There is something sympathetic about you !”’ 

‘* Oh, you wouldn’t say so,’’ I said humbly, ‘‘ if you knew 
Polly ; she is all sympathy. Miss Forsythe says that the 
things I’ve had in my life—wealth, you know, and happi- 
ness and love—don’t train one well to be sympathetic.’’ 

The Indiana girl smiled rather wisely. 

‘* Oh, it is not necessarily poverty or trouble which 
makes people sympathetic; often, you know, it makes 
them quite the opposite. I think it is just love. The per- 
son who loves most understands most and forgives most. 
Though you have not had trouble of any kind, yet down 
deep in your nature I know you are cababde of great love. 
I think it is because your life has been so full of it. Love 
like that broadens and strengthens one as sunshine 
strengthens flowers; it is better to have than wealth or 
blue blood—at least, it seems to me so, because—— ”’ 

There was something indescribably sweet and sad in her 
eyes as she talked to me. She was, I think, on the point 
of telling me something, but she kind of hesitated and left 
it unsaid, and I broke in with something about my own 
home of which she seemed always glad to hear. 


aie 


If any one had told me, during those first miserable 
weeks, that before long I should dread leaving school, with 
what scorn I would have denied such a possibility. Yet 
the time had actually come now when I dreaded the 
thought of leaving all the pleasures of school life ; they 
were such charming, simple, wholesome pleasures— 
balanced, too, by earnest oe The life at home seemed, 
as I thought of it now, even dull. At school the very 
restrictions put upon us afforded us opportunity for eluding 
rules and originating all manner of simple yet forbidden 
pleasures. Midnight feasts there were in plenty, though 
these were strictly against the rule. We used to bribe 
Daniel, the negro man who made our fires, to buy us 
goodies and smuggle them in the basket of wood he 
brought up each night. 

There were many irresistibly funny things, such as hap- 
pen, I am sure, wherever thirty-three girls full of health 
and spirits are gathered together for eight months under 
rather strict rules. We played innumerable pranks upon 
one another. I think I gained steadily in favor with the 
girls because of a certain kind of daring and generalship | 
developed. Whatever scheme was on foot I was con- 
sulted as to the best way to carry it out, the greatest 
risks usually being trusted to what the girls called my 
‘* notafraidability.”’ 

I sometimes wonder that the girls cared for me as they 
did, for I was undoubtedly aggravatingly proud, and now 
and then a trifle domineering, perhaps. Yet I suppose | 
was for all this what Philip had called me—a good fellow. 
I remember Nelly saying to me one day in a sudden burst 
of impartial confidence and affection: ‘‘ Katharine, you 
are nearly the nicest girl I know anywhere. If it were not 
for one thing you would be “he nicest—if you just weren’t 
so Pee of your people and what they are, what they do 
and don’t do! You talk too much about them.”’ 

‘* Well, you don’t know them, you see, or you’d think 
differently,’’ I said good-naturedly, for among other things 
at boarding-school I had learned the very valuable lesson 
of good temper, and the girls’ frank remarks no longer 
irritated me as they at first had done. 


ahre 


Though at boarding-school my studies and other inter- 
ests often took my mind from home, yet Margaret and 
Polly and Tom seemed never to have me out of their 
minds.* They wrote me such loving letters! I have never 
been willing to destroy them, so full are they of that rich 
love and care which rests about those years of my life like 
some long-gone light—like the mellow green-and-gold 
light at home, which, sifting through the grape leaves and 
maples on to the old brown mahogany and polished wal- 
nut, made that rich interior light which always seemed to 
me to belong only to ‘‘ Edgewood,”’ and which I have met 
with nowhere else in the world. 

In going over Polly’s letters I find, every little while, 
postscripts such as this : 


“Here is some money, dearest, that I don’t happen to 
need. I think perhaps garet fails to realize all the little 
calls for money that schoolgirls have, and does not allow you 
quite enough,” 


Or: ‘‘ Here are ten dollars, dear. Ask Miss Forsythe to let 
one of the teachers take you and the Indiana girl to the opera. 
She seems to me, from what you say, unhappy; this may 
make her forget herself.”’ 


Or: “I am sending to-day a box of things we have made 
with our own hands. Every raisin and currant in the plum 
cake is stirred in with a loving thought, dear. Leila sends the 
jelly—she made it expressly for ‘my Miss Kitty.’ Margaret 


made the lemon cake. Tom and Philip and Jack helped 
make the peppernaes drops. Philip brought the book to put 
in, and Jack the violets, which he insisted would keep fresh 
and retain their fragrance. We all love you, dearie, so many 
pounds more than the box weighs, and are living for the 
twentieth of June, when you will come back to us.’’ 


ate 


At the beginning of April Polly came on to Washington 
to spend two weeks with our cousins living there, though 
primarily, of course, to see me. 

What a delight it was to take her through the school, to 
have her meet Adelaide and Nelly and Eunice. The girls 
all thought her lovely ; even Eunice said os she 
rarely seen such exquisite coloring, and that Polly’s eyes 
were a fortune twice over. What a dear, beautiful little 
body she looked in her dainty brown broadcloth suit, a 
bit of old lace characteristically enough softening the 
sables at her throat. She seemed smaller than I remem- 
bered her before, and she told me I had grown, “ yes, 
quite wonderfully.’ And then she drew my head down 
and kissed me on the forehead in the old, sweet, tender 
way which was hers so entirely. 

Polly loved hearing all about the school life, though now 
and then she would remonstrate gently, wondering if our 
pranks did not worry the teachers. 

‘* When we are so young and happy we can’t judge of 
older people’s feelings,’’ she “an ‘*T always try to 
imagine myself some one else—Miss Whitney, for instance, 

our mathematics teacher. She looks as though she had 
had so much trouble in her life ; don’t you think some- 
times, dear, that the girls must seem to her heartless ?’’ 

But I laughed at her fears, and she joined me in laugh- 
ing over sgme new prank of which I told her. 


aie 


I wore the pink silk organdy rather often, for Miss 
Forsythe gave us quite a number of little musicales, witha 
dance following, to which we were allowed to invite our 
friends. I had three cousins, handsome big fellows, who 
always came. I was very proud of them and shared them 
with the other girls, so that Nelly called me ‘‘ a dear,’’ and 
Eunice said I acted as though men had always been to me 
a drug on the market—of which I was proud. The boys 
were all devoted to Polly, and during her visit at their 
home they all three escorted her to one of our musicales, 
and would scarcely leave her a moment for any one else. 

While Polly was still in Washington she had a letter 
saying Tom was seriously ill, and left the next day for 
home. Tom’s illness clouded everything. It seemed so 
heartless to want to enjoy anything in life while he lay ill. 
Jack wrote me reassuring letters each day, and I had 
several from Philip. Polly’s I could hardly trust. I knew 
she would be apt to withhold’ bad news. 

It was nearing Commencement, but I could find interest 
in nothing. Tom’s face was before me always. At last, 
one day, an came on from Chichester to see me, thinkin 
it might comfort me to talk things over with him. I aske 
him a thousand questions. 

‘* The very best is being done, of course. No expense 
is spared. octor B——, from New York, was sent for, 
and he promises we shall have Tom well soon.’’ 

What a relief it was ! 

‘* Jack,’’ I said, ‘‘ you are the dearest, best fellow in all 
the world. I don’t know what I’d do without you !”’ 

‘* Pussy,’’ he said—it sounded strange to hear him usin 
Tom’s pet name for me, but somehow it comforted me—‘‘ 
couldn’t bear the thought of your worrying here alone ; I 
couldn’t get it out of my heart or mind, so I had to come 
to you : it is no credit to myself.’’ 

Jear Jack ! how unselfish and comforting always ! 


whe 


Before Commencement .something occurred to put a 
gloom over me. The Indiana girl left suddenly one day. 
When I came from study-hour I found her with her trunk 
all ready to go. She clung to me, but avoided any ques- 
tions as one avoids the handling of a wound. found 
later that she had gone home because her father, a harsh 
man, had refused longer to support his wife and daughter, 
and had left them. Her mother, a beautiful but high- 
tempered woman, had some money of her own—sufficient 
to travel abroad. The daughter, for whom neither parent 
seemed to care, was to be left at the home of a distant 
cousin who had offered to take her. 

I was shocked. It seemed so unreal, so barbarous, that 
a girl should have father and mother and yet be left so 
alone without love or a home. I could scarcely believe it. 
I pena = of my own dear people. I rebuked myself bit- 
terly that I had not loved this girl more, had not been 
more to her. How I must have hurt her each time I told 
her so proudly of my own dear home and home people. I 
recalled now the look in her eyes. How stupid I had 
been. How unsensitive not to recognize that look as one 
of suffering. What was all my pride worth now? Would 
I ever be of any use whatever in the world if at the very 
outset bape so simple a need as a = sone of 
sympathy ove? € opportunity slipped past 
me. It would never come again in just the same way. 

What with this and Tom’s illness, Commencement was 
almost gloomy, although Jack surprised me and came on 
to Was —e for it, just, he said, so I might not feel 
lonely ; Philip sent me a beautiful set of Ruskin and a 
lovely note of good wishes, and I temporarily forgot 
everything in the pleasure-of the school honors I had won. 

Then the next day came long ote and promises 
of undying devotion, some advice from Miss Forsythe, 2 

ood many tears, an exchanging of photographs, and 
boapding-ockeul life was over. I was on my way home 
again, back to the old life, with the knowledge and expe- 
riences of the new to make it richer and fuller. 

Could I have but known what was in store for me ! 


(CONTINUED IN JANUARY JOURNAL) 
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“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN” 
All the Company, from the Leading Lady to the Bloodhounds, Take Part in the Afternoon Parades 







IN SMALL TOWNS 
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Third Paper; THE ACTOR FROM HIS 
FIRST ASPIRATION TO HIS SUCCESS 
OR FAILURE 








HERE do the actors come from? Some are of 
theatrical parentage. These began their stage 
life soon after birth, They may have made 
their dramatic débu/¢s as infants in arms. They 
acquired familiarity with acting and more or 
less skill as they matured. This process has 
produced many fine artists and some geniuses ; 

it has also developed actors of mediocrity. There used to be a prej- 

udice among managers —_— any other training than that which 
was had in the theatre. he recruit from outside the ranks had to 
begin with the smallest parts and work along slowly and unaided. 

Here and there a retired actor gave lessons to novices singly, but 

schools of acting were unknown. The conditions have changed 

within ten years. The majority of the new people in stageland are 

young men and women of education and refinement. They come from 
all kinds of families in the social scale. 

Two girls made their débuds last winter as sisters ina play. They had 
been chosen for their similarity in looks and manners. In reality, one was 
. the orphan daughter of a stableman, and the other the heiress of a millionaire. 

A young actor in the same company was the grandson of a President of the 
United States. A second was a beau from a pte rae family. Both were 
University men. A third, the son of a rura 

waiter in an eating-house 
while preparing for the dra- 
af matic profession. But all 
these five were alike in being 
ladies or gentlemen in the best 


























clergyman, had worked as a 


sense of the term. They had 
been graduated from a dra- 
: matic school at the same time, 
and had obtained their first 
stage employment together in 
these minor parts of a play. 
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WHen once the prejudice 
of managers against 
4 | school-trained actors was re- 





moved a change for the better 
began. Young people of good 
: breeding, cultured minds and 











artistic tastes have since made 
their way into the 
That has improved the players’ 
status. The schools range 
from a single teacher to those 
with full staffs of professors. 
One may buy ten dollars’ 
worth of instruction and get it 
in an hour, or he may expend 
half as many thousands in a 
four-years’ course. The 
schooling consists, to state it 


rofession. 










































broadly, of elocution and pena im They are the important 
things. Acting is made up of speech and motion. The voice is first 
developed, next modulated, and finally adjusted to exact expres- 
sion. The vocal exercises in a dramatic school consist at first of 
pronouncing and singing in concert. That is followed by individual 
rom to cure apecal faults. Fluent diction is at length striven 
or. The eyes of audiences must be appealed to quite as much as 
the ears. Every motion should convey a meaning. The system 
devised by Delsarte, a French expert, is commonly used, with 
modifications. 

Pupils in dramatic schools are drilled in calisthenics, in dancing 
and in fencing, so that they may obtain a flexible command of them- 
selves. While these things are going on, lectures on dramatic 
literature are given and scenes from plays are enacted. Whenever 
the opportunity offers, the pupils appear in a current play as 
characters who do not have to speak They may be the silent 
guests in a drawing-room, the loungers in a public place, or appear 
in some other guise to people a scene. To form an excited mob is 
still better training, because then the pupils are taught to make 
outcries and to be very demonstrative in ways that mean something. 
But in these early public appearances they are not permitted to do at all 
as they please. Everything is minutely directed by the stage manager. 


wie 


ON value ir. this experience is in getting used to an audience, though not in 
ceasing to be afraid of it. The oldest and best actors will tell you that 
hardly any one ever does that. But what is called stage fright is cured, partly, 
at least, and the awkwardness of constraint is eased. The pupils get no other 
pay for this work. They are . 
glad enough to do it for prac- 7 
tice. Managers preier them, 
not only on account of that, but 
also because they look and act 
better than the persons ordina- 
rily hired for the same duties. 
At the end of the course, and 
sometimes a little sooner, they 
make their semi-professional 
débuts as actors of parts more , 
or less important. is occurs 
at an afternoon performance on 
the stage of a theatre before an 
invited audience. New short 
plays make up the program i 
or two good reasons. If : 
familiar pieces were used the 
young actors would ape the old 
ones whom they have seen in 
the same réles, and would (still 
worse) be judged by compari- 
son. Managers attend these 
affairs personally or by proxy 
to pick out those who show real 
ability. Some of the single 
teachers produce equally good 
results, and their pupils get 
consideration. The schooled 
applicant is preferred nowa- 
days to one who has had only 


























A CLASS IN DRAMATIC EXPRESSiON 
Pupils of a School of Acting Practicing a System of Stage Culture 
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haphazard practice on the stage and knows nothing of 
the principles of theatrical art. 

A class in dramatic expression is sometimes a funny 
sight. It may consist of a roomful of young men and 
women striking extravagant poses in unison and siraul- 
taneously making strange noises. Or they may be pros- 
trating themselves on the floor, to lie there sprawling like 
swimmers and crying out like lunatics. They are practicing 
a system of stage culture. A row of p= may be makin 
faces of love, hate and other intense feelings, accompanie 
by highly emotional exclamations. 


ate 
Actors are Taught to Express Themselves by Pantomime 


NE of the exercises in such a dramatic school is to 
speak pieces as all of us did in our schooldays. But 
the selections are not the well-represented ones of our 
declamation. They are passages from plays so unfamiliar 
that the pupil cannot be gui by precedent, but must 
form his own conception of the ideas and how to convey 
them in speech and action. A very effective method of 
testing a student’s pantomimic ability is to make him try 
to show without words, entirely by silent mimicry, some- 
thing that he has seen in the street. Some of these repre- 
sentations are intelligible; others are not. For instance, 
a girl enacted a mother who had lost her child. The 
search, the happy discovery, the angry chastisement, 
and then the joyful hug were made so clear that language 
could not have told the story better. The next girl was 
less successful. The instructor in each case gave his 
j ent of what the pantomime meant. This time he 
said that he was uncertain, but ge the person por- 
trayed was a beggar seeking alms. The almost tearful 
actress explained that it was a Salvation Army lass making 
an exhortation. Still more positive was the failure of a 
oung fellow who seemed to be personating a murderer. 
it looked as though he hid warily, groped stealthily, and 
at length struck down his unsuspecting victim with some 
deadly weapon, hid the body in a bag and dragged it 
away. That was the idea that the teacher got. What the 
pupil had tried to show was a street sweeper at work. 


aie 
Apples of Praise Filled with Ashes of Hape 
T® making of actresses is easier than the making of 
actors. The young women are by nature more apt and 


pliable. Their faces are more mobile, their manners more 
aceful, their habits of speech and bearing more variable. 
When the round-up of talent comes and the graduates are 
turned out for professional service there are half a dozen 
proficient actresses to every actor of equal ability. This is 
shown at the matinée trial performances, in which the 
female rdles are generally well peyed, while the male ones 
arenot. The superiority of the young women misleads 
some of them to let their vaulting ambition overleap itself. 
There was one actress, Mary Anderson, who was eminent 
from the very outset of her career. Gifted with a com- 
manding type of personal beauty, powerful voice and the 
mien of a born tragedy queen, che triumphed immediately 
over the crudities of a novice. She gained fame and fortune 
before she became, as she did eventually, a great artist. 
That isolated example has misled many a stage-struck 
irl. She finds a teacher to flatter her vanity, deplete 
er purse, and coach her for a public appearance in some 
famous character. The cost of that single occasion, aside 
from her own training for it, amounts to one thousand 
dollars if she presents a play adequately in a first-class 
theatre. Not less than a work's salaries must be paid to 
her company to cover the time of rehearsing, and other 
things will raise the expenses just so far as she submits 
to being deluded. The upshot is usually a fiasco. But 
she may have been drilled into a parrot-like kind of medi- 
ocrity. In one instance a novice was prepared by a retired 
actress to play a tragic réle. She played in the manner 
of the teacher herself a quarter of a century ago. The 
impression made was almost that of genius. But the fair 
ape of praise was filled with the ashes of hope. The 
utante had acquired no facility save in that single part. 


arte 
Competent Young Actresses in Excess of the Demand 


Honest dramatic instructors advise their pupils to seek 
success modestly and slowly. The young women 
meet, at this point, a difficulty arising from their superiority 
of sex. If promising actresses are more numerous, six to 
one, than actors, the same ratio operates in favor of the 
oung men in getting work. A good-looking fellow finds 
imself in no such glutted market as discourages his sister 
aspirant. If he is clever he will readily get an opening, even 
though he is ugly. The masculine réles in plays predomi- 
nate largely. f comely, intelligent and tolerably facile 
actresses the supply is far in excess of the demand. 
Heroes are scarce. Heroines are plenty. Genius that 
manifests itself ever so little is recognized at once. 
Mediocrity finds scant welcome. For incompetency there 
is no encouragement. The best graduates pass at once 
into regular employment. The rest seek it first by direct 
application to managers. The young woman’s preference 
is one of the several stock companies with a vogue in New 
York and on their tours. Rarely can she get into the 
presence of the manager. She has to tell her errand to 
some subordinate. It she show a combination of beauty, 
brains and training she may be put on the waiting list. 
Her name and address are takendown. There isa chance 
that she will be sent for whenever somebody like her is 
needed for a small part. In such instances the manager 
himself may listen to a recitation. Eventually she may 
make her appearance in a small réle. 
Sometimes it is necessary to provide quick substitutes 
for absent actors. The minor members of the company 
are prepared to assume more important rdles at briet 
notice. Thus the girl whom you see enacting a lowly 
servant to a lofty lady is mg | to go from calico into satin 
in a jiffy, and lift her voice trom the humility of ‘‘ May 
1?”’ to the insolence of ‘‘You must!’’ Even 2090 her 
heart may sicken with hope deferred she is benefited by 
“* under-studying.’”’ She to go through a course of 
rehearsing. ile she may never play the part in public 
with the stock company she may be assigned to it when 
the piece is sent off on a tour with other performers. The 
pasted under-study is general. rene a; young and 
ess is engaged for a small part wi e€ promise 
that, besides the possibility of an emergency call to a better 
one, she shall or geet gc it if the re of the piece 
Warrant a second and cheaper company for a round of 
the smaller cities. She must learn to labor and to wait. 
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Drawing-Room Manners Not Easily Transferable 


5 ie irksomeness is not less if while waiting for a better 
part the girl has to efface her youth or beauty. In 
private life she may be a belle with every natural charm 
enhanced by fine toilettes. But before the friends who go 
to see her on the stage she may have to wear the rags of 
a beggar or the garish garb of a parvenu. All the women 
in a play cannot goed in looks or conduct. The most 

acious daughter of refinement may have to be repellent 
in her mimic character. 

The daughter of a wealthy and modish family desired 
to become an actress. She was young, beautiful and 
ambitious. She had several interviews with a dramatic 
manager. 

‘* You have the right personality for a small part in a 
poe Iam going to bring out,’’ he said. ‘‘ It is that of a 
ady accustomed to the most refined society.”’ 

‘* My mother is ‘at home’ Thursday afternoons,’’ the 
girl replied. ‘‘ You will receive her card. Will you 
devote an hour to observing me there?” 

The manager consented. e found that she was, as he 
had expected her to be, a graceful, gracious belle among 
the modish guests. He told lier that if she would try to 
preserve the same manner at the reception in the play he 
would take the risk of engaging her. 

** And now I have something to ask of you,”’’ she said. 
‘* It would not be hard for me, I think, to behave exactly 
as I do here; only, would I feel the same in the kind of 
drawing-room you would*place me in? You compre- 
hend?’ 

‘* Yes,’”’ the manager replied. ‘‘ You mean that you 
would miss the beauty and luxury of this apartment. 
Eve ing here is in taste, even to the smallest touch of 
color and detail of arrangement. This end of the room is 
just what I want for the scene in the play. If your mother 
will give me the facilities for my artists I will reproduce it 
faithtully. Oh, don’t thank me! I'll do it simply to save 
time and expense in designing. You shall have no excuse, 
in case you are awkward, of not ‘ feeling at home.’ ”’ 

The manager kept his promise. The drawing-room in 
the play duplicated a section of the one in Fifth Avenue, 
and was not less costly so far as it went. And the girl? 
Well, the open end of the room was toward a public audi- 
ence, and that scared away her fine air. She was abso- 
lutely awkward on the first night, and it was not until after 
a week’s experience that she was able to speak her dozen 
lines like an accomplished lady, or ever stand in graceful 
postures which had been quite artless in private life. 


arte 
At the Dramatic Employment Agencies 


AtMost all the dramatic companies, whether meant for 

location or travel, are made up in New York City. 
The work is done chiefly through agents. Some of them are 
women. The trustworthy ones serve responsible managers 
and capable actors. The fee for an engagement is halt the 
first week’s salary. The employer pays nothing. The 
agent keeps a registry of all applicants who have had 
experience on the stage. In some cases, not usually, he 
will put amateurs on the list. Those who come from good 
teachers get attention. As a rule, however, he will not 
bother with other than professionals of whose abilities he 
has a pretty definite knowledge. When a manager has 
settled on a new play for production he first studies the 
characters closely and then seeks their counterparts in 
looks, voices and manners. 

Versatility is rare, and the manager is not concerned 
in developing it. He, on the other hand, tries to get the 
right Ye ready made. He tells the agent just what is 
wanted. Together they fix upon one or more suitable 
actors for each réle. The manager may submit the names 
of those whom he has in mind. The agent may recom- 
mend others. In either case the agent knows pretty 
nearly, or will speedily find out, whether the desired er- 
sons are disengaged and the pay ‘which they will ask or 
accept. But the bargain has to be concluded by the man- 
ager and the actor, with the agent as a harmonizing 
medium. Scant heed is given to applicants who have not 
shown proficiency. Amateur experience is not respected. 
Assertion of ability avails naught. A _ prepossessing 
appearance counts. But even those who have reason to be 
vain in that respect are likely to be told that their good 
looks would disappear on the stage. The idea that the 
footlights always enhance beauty is a mistake. The effect 
is ys as often the other way. Natural color counts for 
nothing. The person with a fine complexion but irregular 
features may look ill-favored. The face of an actress 
depends on the shape of the features and their mobility. 
It is hard for even an expert to foretell how anybody will 
appear under such conditions. Nor is beauty a paramount 
consideration, even with actresses, although it is a great 
factor. Talent is the first consideration. 


aie 
Young Men in Old Parts, but Young Women Rarely 


OUNG actors are not averse to enacting old characters. 
Some of the best of the aged men in the plays are 
hardly more than youths infact. A deceiving counterfeit of 
extreme age is preferable to genuineness. The younger 
actor has more strength of voice and vigor of action. 
But. old women are seldom personated on the stage by 
young women, Actresses of forty to fifty are abundant 
and cheap. The feminine voice, unlike the masculine, is 
not adaptable to a simulation of age. Besides those rea- 
sons there is a more potent one. Actresses remember that 
‘* a woman is as old as she looks.’’ They dislike to age 
in the public eye before their time. Managers have more 
trouble with the matron of a play than with any other per- 
sonage. Sometimes such a rdéle is important, and an 
actress in her prime is needed. But one who is forty, or 
even more, may as ys have played maidens and young 
wives only. She will hold out to the last against figuring 
as the parent of a strapping hero. 

‘* | will play the daughter. in this piece for one hundred 
dollars a week, but not the mother for two hundred,’’ was 
the way a well-known actress put it. ‘‘I can look as 
young as thirty, but if once I made myself as old as fifty 
the public would never believe that I have just turned 
forty, which is the fact.’’ 

Another actress rejected the part of a hero’s mother, 
though the manager assured her that she need not add to 
her own age in appearance. ‘* But who is to play the 
son?”’ An actor was named. ‘‘ Why, he is as old as I 
am,’’ she cried. ‘‘I might consent to be a mother to a 
minor, but to one who may have voted for half a dozen 
Presidents, never !”’ 
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The Money, Besides the Fame, an Actor Earns 


T= younger actor strives for fame; the older actor for 

money. But even the art enthusiast has to consider the 
question of wages unless he is able and willing to capitalize 
his talent. Instances of an eager a working without 
pay are not rare. Salaries vary with circumstances. The 
manager may find at twenty-five dollars a week a player 
whose moderate talent exactly fits a part of considerable 
aon. He may have to pay one hundred and fift 
dollars if the rdle is singular and fit candidates scarce. If 
he wants celebrity in addition to ability he may be willing 
to make the salary five hundred dollars a week. In that 
case he takes into account the public value of the name and 
makes a feature of it in his advertisements. Not more than 
ten actors in America, aside from the stars, receive as 
much as two hundred and fifty dollars a week, and not 
more than five actresses are paid this amount. In fact, one 
hundred and fifty dollars a week is exceptional, and one 
hundred dollars will engage an excellent hero or heroine, 
a fine comedian, or a delineator of eccentric character. 
The wages run down to seventy-five dollars for a soubrette, 
ingenue or old man, to fifty dollars for an old woman, 
juvenile man or juvenile woman, and so along to utility 
and chorus men and women at twelve dollars to eighteen 
dollars per week. Those are the wages of thoroughly 
competent actors in companies of good grade. The figures 
may be lowered under other circumstances nearly to 
nothing. Engagements are made for the run of a play if 
it is a new one, or for the season of thirty to forty weeks 
if itis an old one. Written contracts are usual, but not in- 
variable. Unless there is a proviso to the contrary, either 
party may terminate the engagement on two weeks’ notice. 
Some actors, however, are able to stipulate for entire sea- 
sons. In such cases the managers reserve the right to 
transfer their services at pleasure. 


ace 


A Remnant of Vagabond Life in Stageland 


A YOUNG married couple desired to go on the stage 

together.. They had made each other’s acquaintance 
as amateur actors. Together they had prepared for the 
dramatic profession. They meant that their first theat- 
rical tour should also be their honeymoon. They went 
to one agency after another in vain. At length they ap- 
omy at a place where cheap companies are made up. 

he bridegroom was brusquely asked what musical instru- 
ment he played. He said, in reply, that he could thrum 
a piano a little. 

‘* That won’t do,’’ the agent remarked; ‘‘ I’m hiring 
‘Uncle Tomers.’ I guess the lady could do ‘ Eliza’ all 
right. I was thinking of you for ‘George Harris,’ but 
you’d have to double brass.’’ 

The offer had to be explained to these novices. The 
bride could have an engagement to play ‘‘ Eliza’’ in ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin”’ at thirty dollars a week. She would have 
to ride a horse in the street parade in each village visited. 
The bridegroom could get forty dollars a week to enact 
‘* George Harris’’ on the stage and blow a brass instru- 
ment in the daily procession, as well as outside the theatre 
just before every performance. That is termed ‘‘ Uncle 
Toming.’’ There are never less than twenty companies 
engaged init. Half of these performintents, Indeed, the 
‘* Uncle Tomers”’ of this latter sort stand for all that is 
left of old-time vagabondism in stageland. They are the 
shadows and echoes of those strolling players who long 
ago were classed with the vagrants. Some of them travel 
in wagons, and eat and sleep under the same canvas which 
forms their theatre. Besides the horses which draw their 
vehicles, they are accompanied by bloodhounds to chase 
‘* Eliza’’ in the play. They pitch their tent in villages too 
small to havea theatre. A county fair affords the chance to 
give a side show. The party is composed, often, of one or 
two families. The members may get no regular wages. 
They live like a miniature community. This is the crudest 
phase of dramatic employment, and there is not much of it. 


atte 
Most Actors Live Well and Do Not Work Hard 


But the life of the people of the stage in general is not 
hard, coarse nor unconventional. Their evils and 
vicissitudes are much exaggerated by common report. 
Their work these days is usually easy. Members of the 
low-priced stock companies are the only ones overtaxed. 
When a play lasts an entire season in New York, as often 
happens, the actors have no studying to do. Rehearsals 
are held only once in a while to correct carelessness. The 
day’s labor consists of three to four hours’ work only, 
except when matinées double the time. Even when on 
duty at the theatre the real exertion in acting by each indi- 
vidual is on the average confined to a single hour in each 
representation of a play. Most companies on tours spend 
half the season in engagements of whole weeks or longer in 
the big cities. In a sense, they are homeless. But they 
need not be without sociability. There is congenial com- 
panionship among themselves. The majority are ladies 
and gentlemen in breeding and conduct. These need not 
associate with those who are not. As the status of the 
players has improved with the dominance of education and 
refinement in the profession courtesies from the worthiest 
people have increased very much. Prejudice is no longer 
indiscriminate. The hardships of travel are not great 
nowadays. Even when night-by-night journeys are made 
by traveling companies the distances are short and sleeping 
cars are comfortable. There is leisure in the daytime to 
enjoy the sights quite as pleasure tourists do, The sun 
shines in stageland as much as it does elsewhere. The 
clouds are no bigger nor blacker. 


athe atte 


HOW A NEW PLAY IS REHEARSED 


The fourth article of this series will appear in the next (the 
January) Journal. It will explain ‘’ How a New Play is Re- 
hearsed: from its First Reading to its First Public Presentation,’’ 
telling : 
How the Play is Read to Actors When Kisses are Real and Unreal 
What is Done at First Rehearsals How the Stage Director Works 
How the Actors are Drilled How the Costumers Work 
When Parts Must be Letter-Perfect About the Dress Rehearsal 
The preceding articles of ‘‘ The Theatre and Its People’’ series 
that have appeared in the Journal are: ‘ 
How a Theatre is Managed, 


pe . October 
How a Play is Written, . . : ; : 


November 
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TRINITY CHURCH, IN COPLEY SQUARE 


Number Three 


HE day before Christmas a snow 
fell, fine and powdery, over 
which one could imagine Saint 
Nick speeding behind ‘‘ eight tiny 
reindeer,’’ lively and quick, gener- 
ous and hearty. 

Aunt Drusilla told us that when 
she was a child gifts were ex- 
changed, if at all in New England, 
at Thanksgiving. Christmas was 
a religious day, and she recalled 

one year when, as a girl of fifteen, she made some little 

gift to her father during the holiday season, as she had known 

a young friend to do, and was reprimanded for her conduct. 

arte 
‘* You girls do not realize what a change has come 
over the spirit of Boston since I was a child,’’ she said. 

‘* In those days parents were prominent members of a 

family; the children, of littlke consequence. When I came 

out | was given a ball, but the married people were 
conspicuous in the gathering; not merely a few frisky 
married women called chaperons, but fine ladies and 
gentlemen of all ages. Young girls were to be seen, 
not heard. . Nowadays the girls go to dances alone in their 
parents’ carriage, with no protector but a coachman and 
footman picked up from dear knows where, servants are 
so transient and unreliable in our time. Or several girls 
will take a public carriage together, and ladies of my age 
are not even invited.’’ 

‘* They would be glad to have you go, mama-r, if 
you would only talk about somethin’ they understand. 
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ORAWN BY FRANK O. SMALL 


People don’t want to discuss their souls or other 
eople’s souls at a dance,’’ said Dorothy, torment- 
ing her Spanish poodle by making thrusts at him 
with a paper-cutter. 

‘* No, they prefer, as does one of my daughters, to 
talk scandal and the French slang of the Latin 
Quarter,’’ replied Aunt Drusilla, gathering her gray 
silk shawl about her shoulders with an offended air. 

‘* What an idea-r, mama-r!’’ replied Dorothy. 
‘** We talk books, pictures, music and art—with a big 
A—until I frequently wish we really knew what we 
were talkin’ about. 

‘* Have you noticed, Margaret, that the people who 
actually do somethin’ in Boston talk very little about 
it? I’ll take you with me to the Lesters’, on the Hill. 

Of course, you have read Mr. Lester’s books, or if you 
haven’t you must read one before we go. Quote an author 
to his face and he is your friend. Mr. Hartwell goes there 
a lot. He thinks the Lester set the only one worth 
knowin’ in Boston. The Lesters go everywhere—they 
are very well connected, both here and in London—and on 
their day one sees a lot of writers and such people there 
who never condescend to come to me or to mama-r.”’ 


aria 

‘* Dorothy, you put on a wrong ‘ r’ then,’’ I said. 

‘* The idea-r!"’ she exclaimed ; ‘‘ I never do that.’’ 

‘* You did it then again,’’ I replied, laughing. 

‘* Where? I don’t believe it. You told me I called the 
singer Melbar, Melba-r, when I know I say Melba-r.”’ 

‘* You certainly do say Melba-r, Dorothy. You are as 
deaf to superfluous r’s as the rest of New England. 
Console yourself with the reflection of a Massachusetts 
farmer who once said to me: ‘ Well, I cal’late if r’s is put 
on in places they ain’t used to, outside of New England, 
it’s because them other folks don’t know nothin’ ’bout 
usin’ ’em.’”’ 

Dorothy laughed good-naturedly. ‘‘ I can hear that we 
drop our g’s, but I can’t hear any difference in our pro- 
nunciation of the word ‘ idea-r,’ any more than Elizabeth 
can hear the nasal sound in her voice.”’ 

This conversation took place the day before Christmas, 
and we decided not to go to the Lesters’ until after the 
holidays, which were already filled with engagements. 
After this decision had been reached Dorothy jumped up 
exclaiming : ‘‘ Here I sit when I have an appointment to 
meet Warren Hartwell at a jeweler’s! 
him with his Christmas shoppin’. 
you want to go along ?’’ 


Come on, girls. Don’t 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


I promised to help . 


RECEPTION AT FRANCES THURLSTON’S 


ton Society and People 








ON BOSTON COMMON, LOOKING TOWARD PARK STREET 


Elizabeth had promised to drive with her mother, whose 
day was occupied in directing the dispensation of charities 
contributed by the various societies and associations she 
represented. I started off with Dorothy, whose carriage 
was at the door. As we drove down town Dorothy said, 
with her rather wicked smile: ‘‘ See here, Madgie, it 
seems to me you are runnin’ Elizabeth and the other girls 
rather close with Warren. He tells me you have shown 
him how weak-minded it is to sit half the day at the 
Somerset or Puritan Club and spend the other half in 
‘innocuous desuetude.’ He is really a clever chap, but 
lack of necessity has ruined his ambition. Perhaps you 
have stirred him up, for he goes to his office every day 
now. But I say, Madgie, don’t you think you were indis- 
creet to give him your photograph so early in the day? 
I’m no prig like mama-r, but + oe is a limit, you know.”’ 

‘** 1 don’t know what you are talking about,'Dorothy,”* ] 
returned, feeling as stiff as I must have looked. ‘‘ I neither 
have designs on the only eligible man there seems to be in 
Boston society, nor have I given him my photograph.”’ 


arte 
‘* Now don’t get snippy about it, my dea-r. I’m only 
Dorothy; you mustn’t mind me. I’m not scoldin’. 1 
should be only too glad to have Warren for a cousin, but 
I don’t like his showin’ your photograph ” 
‘* Showing my photograph! Where?’’ 
‘* At the club the other day. Fred heard of it through 





some of the men, and he didn’t like it one bit.’’ 

‘* Where did he get my photograph ?’’ I demanded. 

‘* That’s the question,”’ she replied. 

‘* Well, as I am not a professional beauty nor an actress, 
nor do I do anything, - pictures are not for sale; so I 
cen.” 


think Fred must be mista 
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ive it to him?” 
thought you knew me better than 


‘* Then you did not 

** I give it to him! 
that, Dorothy.’’ 

‘* IT thought so myself, Madgie,’’ she said soothingly. 

** Perhaps it is a mistake. I'll speak about it to Fred 
again.”’ 

We were silent a moment; then I said: ‘‘ Put me down 
here, Dorothy. I do not wish to meet Mr. Hartwell until 
Fred finds out the truth of this affair.’’ 

** Never mind——”’ she began. 

** Set me down at once. I'll walk the rest of the way 
and do some shopping while I cool off. I respected Mr. 
Hartwell more than any other man I have met here.”’ 


ae te 
She st the coachman and set me down, expressing 
regret, and promising to probe the matter through her 
husband. I walked very fast through the Public Gardens 


and Common, a fairyland of light flaky snow that had 
fallen the night before loading the trees with the garments 
of the Snow een—a wonderful sight! But even the 
beauty of the Common could not turn my thoughts from 
the revelation just made me. Warren Hartwell and I had 
become sincere friends even in that short while. I forgave 
him his indifference and hereditary Bostonianisms because 
of many counter-attractions. He seemed to forgive my 
lack of those qualities for somewhat the same reason. I 
did not understand him always, nor did he mean that I 


should. In the midst of an intelligent conversation he 
would say languidly, ‘‘ What do you think of the Boston 


weather by this time, Miss Allston ?’’ while from under his 
or sl | lids there came a look reminding me of that 
mocking tone in his voice. At first | thought the weather 
must be his hobby, but he never talked on that subject 
with any one else in my hearing; then I decided that 
weather was the weak spot in his brain, as some scientists 
think we all have one, and finally I refused to answer him, 
which made his laugh more frequent and disagreeable. 

One Sunday morning we were walking together on 
Commonwealth Avenue with the stream of fashionable 
peceaes vem S home from church, when Mr. 

well suddenly asked : ‘‘ Did any one ever show you 
how to tie a boot-lace so that it will stay?’’ 

‘* Yes,” I replied; ‘‘ many people have, with poor 
results.”’ 

‘* If you will permit me I will show you some day how 
to make a warranted knot. You might find it useful in 
case of rain.’’ 

** This is some more book talk, I suppose,’’ I returned, 
looking at him quickly. ‘‘ Subterranean meanings in pure 
literary form.”’ 

‘* Not at all. John Bradley is the man for that sort of 
thing. Most women complain of boot-laces when walking 
far. Did you never have one come untied on the street in 
the rain or snow? I have.’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed, I have, to my disgust.’’ Then I re- 
membered my experience of more than a month before and 
told him about it, and why I hated one Bostonian so much. 

He smiled lazily several times during the narrative and 
admitted that ‘‘ the man must have been a cad.’’ At the 
end of my story he remarked: ‘* Try to forgive him. He 
was a Bostonian, and couldn't help it.’’ 

** Do you know that man?’’ I asked suspiciously. 

** | know nearly all the men about. But he has never 
spoken to me of the circumstance if I do know him, so I 
cannot say.’’ 

Now, as I thought of what Dorothy had told me, my 
mind at once reverted to that talk, and I hated him 
almost as much as I did the other man. 


ace 


How gay the crowded streets were! Tremont and 
Washington Streets, with their narrow sidewalks, from 
which the hurrying crowds overflowed into the streets, 
were resplendent with holiday wares upon which the sun 
Sows are Some one pounded me on the chest with 
the e a parcel; then a fat woman brushed between a 
large man and me, —— him into the gutter. 
apologize on Washington Street. Apologies are either 
taken for granted, or not intended, on the busy streets of 
Boston. Individual rights are in the air of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. 

Presently the crowd came to a standstill before a Santa 
Claus in a shop window. I could not move one way or 
another. A man came out of a stairway against which I 
was pressed. The crowd threw me against him. ‘‘I beg 

our pardon,”’ said a familiar voice above my shoulder. 

king up in surprise at the apology I found myself fairly 


thrown into the arms of Warren Hartwell. 


Few 


‘* Miss Allstoh!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Are you hurt? What 
are you doing here in this mob ?”’ 
** 1 couldn’t help it,’ | replied. ‘‘ They pushed me 


against you. Dorothy is waiting for you at the jeweler’s.’’ 

‘* Aren’t you c A too?” he sehed. 

‘ No,” I replied coldly. ‘‘ Hurry, or you will keep her 
waiting.’’ 

_Just then the crowd parted and I slipped away from 
him without another word. I walked on down’ Wash- 
ington Street past the Old South Meeting House and 
as far as Newspaper Row; then back again, stopping at a 
book store. In there the first Pax sca, ran against was 
Frances Thurlston, who knew every book store by heart. 

‘* Just the girl I want!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Are you 
coming to-night? It is my ‘ freak’ night, you know, and 
I wish you to meet some of the people who will be there.”’ 

I promised to go, provided the. girls had made no other 
engagement for me. 

** My sister is coming to-night, with your friend, Mr. 
Warren Hartwell, in tow,’’ said Frances as she gave what 
she called ‘‘ a Boston punch’’ with her elbow to 2 woman 
who tried to walk over us in her attempt to secure a clerk. 


arte 


That afternoon I went with Dorothy and Elizabeth to a 
piano recital given by one of Mrs. Bobby Short’s numerous 
protégées, assisted by one of the most interestin song 
singers in Boston. The recital was held in the De Medici 
room of The Tuileries and was more or less a charitable 
affair, aside from its advertising age 84g are 
more recitals in Boston during the season than any 
one could possibly enjoy; consequently the friends or 
patrons of the musicians signify to their friends how much 


under ion they will be placed to any one buyi 
tickets to subscription etlsearths ati 
When the well professional holds forth at the 


attractive little subterranean hall called Steinert’s he takes 





Editor's Note—“‘Her Boston Experiences” was b 
issue of the Journal. ° was begun in the 
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more chances with the public, and, generally with a few 
»articular, popular exceptions, suffers the consequences ; 
or chamber music, aside from the Kneisel Quartette’s 
performances, goes begging in Boston, as it does in all 
American cities. Of course, Mrs. Bobby Short was there, 
as gracious and as independent of public opinion as ever. 
She was surrounded by several masculine artistic satellites, 
all of whom she had assisted toward an honest living in 
some way or another, thus causing the public tongue to 
wag its easily greased muscles. Her particular friends 
were there, and a few others, like Elizabeth and myself. 
The same reverent hearing was given this performance 
that I had observed at other musical entertainments in 
Boston, where the average intelligence is unquestionably 
beyond that ot other American cities. When the trite, 
misrepresented word ‘‘ culture’’ is concerned there is little 
to be said in favor of Boston, as contrasted with other 
places; but, with the best schoo! system we have in our 
country, the finest library, and a large percentage of 
hereditary intelligence to begin on, it would be surprising 
and mortifying if the average intelligence were not high. 
Dorothy whispered to me, ore the performance 
began : ‘‘ Warren Hartwell asked me what was the matter 
with you this mornin’ rs , 
The pianist appeared. I put my finger on my lips, indi- 
cating silence, and heard nothing more of Mr. Hartwell. 


whe aie 


Christmas greens hung in bright quantities every place 
we went that day. When I reached Frances Thurlston’s 
in time for a cozy dinner with her alone, before the 
‘* freaks’’ arrived, her apartment, too, was festooned at 
every available spot with holly and evergreens; but there 
was no mistletoe, I noticed. Our dinner together was in 
commemoration of a Christmas Eve spent in Paris with a 
gay party of English and Americans two years previous. 
At eight o’clock the ‘‘ freaks’’ began to come, most of 
them people deprived of home life, for whom Frances was 
making a bit of Christmas cheer, although she would have 
denied the sentimental accusation. She was a good 
hostess, usually. touching the best side of every one. 

A few of these people I had met before. They were 
nearly all local celebrities in some especial way. 

Frances told me that if any one asked me how I liked 
the climate to reply, ‘‘ The east winds give me a tendency 
to rheumatism.’’ She had no time to explain, for the 
guests began to arrive; but when, a few moments later, I 
found myself talking to a middle-aged woman with a kind 
face and pussy-cat manners, wearing a costume repre- 
senting several different periods of fashion, and she asked 
me if Boston satisfied my ideal, I replied: ‘‘ Certainly the 
east winds do; they give me a rheumatic tendency.”’ 

‘* And you so young!’’ she exclaimed reproachfully. 
‘* My dear child, you have no rheumatism—you cannot 
have—you must not have disease. Disease is sin. You 
must deny it. You are God’s child, made in His perfect 
image. You create your own sin apart from His essence, 
and sin is disease. Say to it, ‘ out,’ and it will out. 
Remember that only spirit lives; your body is no more 
than the food you eat. Come to me if you lose possession of 
your spirit, and I will do my part toward its resuscitation.’’ 

‘* Yes’m,”’ I replied, too astonished at her outburst and 
at my own sin to say more. 

‘* Promise me that you will deny sin, my dear, and—ah! 
Mr. Davis, so glad to see you! This is Miss Allston, our 
dear Miss Thurlston’s guest. I was demonstrating to her 
how needless disease is ’» She continued to expound 
her doctrines to a running accompaniment by Mr. Davis, 
who was evidently a brother in the faith, with small regard 
to the clothing of his flesh in anything but spirit, his cos- 
tume being an ordinary business suit, creased and untidy. 

Frances interrupted their talk, which was carried on 
entirely between themselves, while I stood by, an amused 
but apparently forgotten listener, by bringing up a_ lady, 
also middle-aged, but with a beautiful, poetic, faded face. 
Accompanying her was a tall, thin young man with very 
black, searching eyes and a great deal of black hair. He 
said very little; he seemed to listen with his eyes. The 
lady, Miss Torrington, was charming. 

resently the young man, looking across the top of my 
head with a professional glance, said abruptly, ** See the 
blue lights in her hair. They fairly quiver.’ 
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Miss Torrington followed the painter’s gaze, replying, 

with ecstatic expression, ‘‘ | have seen nothing else while 
we talked. at tone there is! The shadows in the 
broad light must be superb. Green is needed somewhere, 
don’t you think? Perhaps about the throat. Then a little 
distance, and what an effect! Where would you touch in 
the vanishing point were you working in the wave of hair 
toward the ear as the point of high light?’’ 
‘* I'd give her several trees and a lane in perspective, 
and put the — in the middle ground, draped in whites 
and blues. She is a better figure than head model. The 
vanishing point would fall at the sky line of the lane, I 
should say. What a composition! If I could only get 
those hair lights! Blue! Blue!” 

, too, had forgotten me. This time I was lost in 
my hair, but I plucked up courage to ask, ‘‘ Do you see 
any blue devils there? I have them, I know.”’ 

‘My dear Miss Allston, you must forgive our rapt 
admiration of your radiant hair. My friend is a rare 
colorist; an artist of whom we all expect miracles. I ain 
only a humble follower of the noble impressionist idea, but 
he is a true disciple, a genius.’’ The young man himself 

to take this all for gran 

This black-eyed impressionist now demanded, ‘‘ Which 
do you feel the most, line or color, Miss Allston ?’’ 

appily I was saved from answering by a brisk young 
author, who flashed his wit at one with dazzling illumina- 








tion. He oe, greeting us all with ‘‘ Is the night 
y or purple? Teaching the visitor what color she is? 
know them and like them almost as well as I do my own 


books, Miss Allston. This man here assures me he sees 
purple in my hair. I tell him it is printer’s ink, oozing 
out of my gray matter. Eh! Duncan?” 

‘* I'll leave him to file his wits or boil them down on you, 
Miss Allston,’’ replied the artist, with a smile, as he turned 
to speak to a lady who had captured Miss Torrington. 

‘* My wits are like beef : better for cold storage. That’s 
why I live in Boston. May I etherize time for you until 
~ are claimed by a better man?’’ asked Mr. John 

radley, whose books were as popular as he himself. 

Y t if he should never come? He must be rare,”’ 
I replied, thinking hard to keep up with him. 

‘*Then I should insist that majority ruled, and 

ledge myself to Paradise. But here comes the better man, 
just when he isn’t wanted. He asked me to present him.”’ 


December, 1899 


A portly gentleman afflicted with baldness approached, 
dressed in proper evening dress, as was the author. He 
spoke with a slight accent, either German or Scandinavian ; 
which, I could not determine. ‘‘ Miss Thurlston tells me 
you have lived in Paris, miss. How does this city of 
Puritanical atmosphere interest you? Do the east winds 
unsettle your moral purpose, as they bid fair to mine?” 

‘* My morality is not in the least affected so far, but m 
bones are,”’ I replied. ‘‘ The east wind gives me a tend- 
ency to rheumatism.”’ 

‘* Ah! That is bad; but it can be mended. Have you 
yet learned to know of the healer we have in our midst? 
His theories can be traced directly to the New Testament. 
They are worth examining. His power is that of obses- 
sion. You know when the spirit leaves the body it is not 
instantly purified, but hangs between heavenly and earthly 
leanings. Those spirits that succumb to the remembrance 
of the flesh return to earth, settling in the form of disease 
in human beings. This man simply exorcises these evil 
spirits by passing his hand over the spot they inhabit——”’ 

‘* Ah, come now, Gratton!’ said Mr. Bradley. ‘‘ Don’t 
tell the young lady she is possessed with devils.” 

‘* He is a mental will-o’-the-wisp, miss. He is never 
serious. How can we know unless we investigate? Truth 
is elusive. It must be probed. It is good to believe.’’ 

‘* Yes, if you can change your belief once a week, as 
rou do,” replied the cther, smiling with that humor in 

is eyes condoning his frequent liberty of speech. 

Before the evening was over | became so mixed in my 
mind, what with expressions of polite anarchy, the immi- 
nence of the socialistic idea, the importance of college 
settlements, and other theories hinged on to those I have 
quoted, that I wondered how the world could be large 
enough to hold them all where each man and woman 
overflowed with explosive ideas directed oppositely. 

Mrs. Drake came late, accompanied by a musician with 
a handsome face, and a blasé, world-worn expression ; but 
Mr. Hartwell did not appear. 

Frances asked if I liked the rest of the ‘‘ freaks’’ as 
much as I did her. I replied, ‘‘ ‘ The east winds in Boston 
give me a rheumatic tendency.’ Merry Christmas!’’ 


athe atte 


Not until Christmas Day did I have a chance to talk 
with Dorothy alone again. My box from home and many 
Christmas letters made me feel like a boarding-school girl 
away from home during the holidays. Mr. Hartwell sent 
Aunt Drusilla enough roses to bank a mantel, but not a 
sprig to either Elizabeth or me. He dined with us that 
day, as his only near relative, a married sister, was 
spending several months at Aiken, where many Bostonians 
go for health and gayety. I attended service Christmas 
morning with Uncle John at Trinity Church, whose great 
domed interior, harmonious tones and peaceful sanctity 
called to my mind the character of the man whose grand 
dimensions of mind, soul and body had unconsciously built 
the glory of this edifice as a monument to his own noble 
endeavors in behalf of humanity. I never heard Phillips 
Brooks preach, but one autumn I crossed from Liverpool 
in the same boat with him, and before we were out a day 
every one on board felt the presence of a great soul in our 
midst—a soul so childlike in its own purity, so manly in its 
strength, that no man nor woman could be other than his 
or her best in its uplifting presence. 

When we walked home across Copley Square, along 
Dartmouth Street to Beacon Street, every house was 
brightened by the greens at the windows. Uncle John said 
to me, with a little dry sound in his voice: ‘‘ This day 
always brings up my mother to me, Margaret. Father 
never permitted much Christmas at our house—I wish you 
could have seen the old place, opposite to where the 
theatre is now—but she always had a pair of new stock- 
ings for us boys on Christmas morning, and in the toe 
was some little gift, something each boy wanted particu- 
larly. Why, Margaret, I remember Boston when there was 
no Back Bay. I remember seeing herds of sheep and 
cattle driven along Washington Street, then a strip of road 
leading from Boston to Dorchester. I’m getting to be an 
old man, Margaret, but it has made me young to have 
your bright face and natural ways in the house.”’ 

I merely put my arm in his for a moment and made him 
tell more about the Boston of his youth. Uncle John was 
a lonely man. The members of his family were too 
much engrossed with outside matters to waste time in 
making him happy. . 

Dinner took the better part of Christmas afternoon. 
Dorothy’s one little boy was nearly a moral and physical 
wreck by night, being the only representative of childhood 
among us. 

Dorothy made an opportunity to say to me, ‘‘ I asked 
Fred about that photograph again, Madgie, and told him 
what you said. e is in nt, and says he will speak to 
Warren about it, if you will allow him to.’’ 

‘** No,”’ I replied, shaking my head. ‘‘ I want no words 
between them over me. ank Fred for me and tell him 
I intend to find out the truth, and punish Mr. Hartwell 
myself, if necessary.’’ 

‘* Better let Fred do it,’’ she insisted ; but I was firm. 


arte 


All that Christmas Day I treated Mr. Hartwell with 
calm indifference, until finally he walked off with a slight 
shrug and scarcely noticed me again. 

Elizabeth had a strange way of coloring whenever he 
approached her. She was never familiar with any one nor 
enthusiastic in her friendships. She was impenetrable 
where her affections were concerned. 

During the holidays I scarcely breathed between 
engagements. The marvel of it all is the longevity of the 
Boston women. They work harder in and out of society 
than. they could endure to work at bread-winning. My 
nature is too open for me even to pose as a flirt, but I had 
a plan laid for penetrating the of Mr. Warren 
Hartwell, and it required the aid several other men. 
After Christmas Day I resumed my ordinary manner 
toward him. 

He asked me one night after a theatre party if he had 
done anything to offend me. I replied, ‘‘ Is that your 
conscience speaking ?”’ 

‘Oh, no! It is the conscience of my an 4 

** Is it probable that you would do anything to offend 
me that I could only know about second-hand ?”’ I asked. 

Speaking with his usual lazy indifference he replied, 
** No, I love you too well for that.”’ 

I stared at him one moment, then exclaimed angrily : 
‘* I did not think even Boston manners could be so exe- 
crable !’’ and left him standing alone. 


(CONTINUATION IN THE JANUARY JOURNAL) 
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What The Ladies’ Home Journal will have in 1900 


Filled with fresh ideas, popular reading, and beautiful pictures printed on its new enameled paper, the magazine in 1900 
will show the marvelous success which it has enjoyed in 1899. 


Its outer adornment will be made particularly striking by 


A BEAUTIFUL SERIES OF AMERICAN GIRL COVER DESIGNS 


Painted by Howard Chandler Christy, whose refined creation of the American Girl in Richard 


Harding Davis’ story 
of ‘‘The Lion and the Unicorn’”’ 


placed him at one step in the foremost rank cf delineators of American women. 





The most important of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL’S undertakings will be 


THE BEAUTIFUL STORY OF A YOUNG MAN 


In which Mr. Clifford Howard hes told in simple language the story of the char- 
acter, the joys, the personality, the hopes, the travels, the conquests, failures and 
sorrows of Jesus of Nazareth. Not a ‘‘life’’ of Christ, but the narrative of the 
greatest young man that ever lived on earth. 


As beautifully and tenderly as Mr. Howard has told his story, the difficult work 
of illustrating his manuscript has been even more superbly done, if that were possible, 
by Mr. W. L. Taylor, who has spent over a year in producing only a few paintings. But 
each is a distinct and masterly achievement. And these will illustrate the ‘“story.’’ 


ate 
THROUGH PICTURESQUE AMERICA, IN 100 SUPERB PANORAMIC VIEWS 


Gloriously beautiful will be this pictorial trip through America, taking in the 
greatest points of sublime magnificence and marvelous scenic wonders of the land 
we live in. It will touch every part of America, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, and show the scenic greatness of our country. 


One hundred superb photographs : the finest of their kind obtainable or ever made. 
Two full pages will be given in each issue, with bright, popular explanatory text by 
Mr. Luther L. Holden, who has crossed the American continent over 100 times and 
knows every step of the way. 


ate 
A. B. FROST'S COUNTRY FOLKS, IN EIGHT PAINTINGS 


Each occupying a full page, and showing this most American of all American artists in his greatest and most successful delineations of American rural living. 
Mr. Frost will show 


When the Circus is in Town The Country Store as a Social Centre The Town Meeting The Loiterers at the Railroad Station 
The Minister at Tea Waiting for the Mail Selling Off the Stock and Barn Coming Home for Christmas 
In popular interest nothing will surpass ave 


THE FASCINATING STORY OF THE THEATRE AND ITS PEOPLE 


The success of which has been already so pronounced with the articles published. But the best and 
most entertaining part of the story is yet to come. The actual work on the stage of the theatre is the 
most fascinating, and this will be told by Mr. Franklin Fyles in articles absolutely full of interest: 


How a New Play is Rehearsed The First Night of a Play The Actor in His Dressing-Room 
Behind the Curtain at 8 P. M. How the Actors Live on the Stage Behind the Scenes During a Play 


And a perfect wealth of behind-the-curtain pictures will be given with the articles. 
arise 
MR. DOOLEY’S PERT AND VIVACIOUS “MOLLY DONAHUE” 


Will be a perfect feast of fun, and unquestionably prove to be the most humorous story of the year. 





The chances for ‘‘ Mr. Dooley,’’ as 


he sees ‘‘ Molly”’ aspiring for the world of ‘‘high-toned’’ society, women’s clubs, Browning societies, the golf links, and the like, 
are extraordinary, and he does full justice to his opportunities as he now helps, and then again thwarts, ‘‘ Molly’’ in her social ambitions. 
A perfect mine of adventure and anecdote is contained in atte 


THE STORIES OF A MISSIONARY IN THE GREAT WEST 


Which Cyrus Townsend Brady will tell in several pages of the JouRNAL in 1goo: 


stirring adventures, the wildest ‘rides, the strangest experiences, battles with cyclone 
and blizzard, 


the most unusual baptisms and weddings, and all told in a breezy way and with the sure touch of a man who spent seven years on the great Western frontier. 


In absolute contrast will be a series of pages of atte 


DELIGHTFUL STORIES OF COLLEGE GIRLS’ LARKS AND PRANKS 


Those irresistibly funny stories of innocent and yet forbidden pleasures such as are taken at all girls’ colleges wherever a flock of girls, full of health and spirits, 
are together under strict rules. A coterie of the brightest college girls and graduates tell the stories anonymously. 


arte 
THE TRUE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A REAL GIRL OF TO-DAY 


Three chapters of which have already been published. No girl’s story of a girl will be found more interesting than this, as it unfolds in a 
sprightly manner, and reveals, step by step, the life of a girl of to-day, who meets with just such problems as every girl encounters. 


ate 
THE COMPLETE STORY OF A WELL-BRED GIRL ON ALL OCCASIONS 


Which Mrs. Burton Kingsland is now so charmingly telling in the JouRNAL. As its titlhe—‘‘Good Form for All Occasions ’’—indicates, it will be the most complete story 
of every point of social usage in polite society ever told by a refined woman. Mrs. Kingsland knows what good society is and its requirements. 


arte 
MY BROTHER AND | IN PARIS 


The experiences of a wide-awake American girl, who tells the spots in Paris to see, and how a girl can see them. 
She knows her Paris well, and so will her readers when they have finished reading this series of clever articles. 





One of the most delightful serials in 1900 will be abe 


THE STORY OF A VERY YOUNG GIRL WHO MARRIES A MINISTER 


By Mrs. Charles Terry Collins, who so charmingly told the story of ‘‘ A College Courtship’’ this year. ‘‘ The Parson’s Butterfly”’ 
Mrs. Collins calls this humorous story of a minister’s young wife, whose ignorance of the proper way to manage things in 
a church and parsonage gets her and her husband into endless trouble. 





Of a practical and yet pictorial interest will be a series of views showing 


THE GOOD TASTE OF PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN SMALL APARTMENTS 


Those who. live in boarding-houses, apartments and hotels, in one, two and three rooms, and who, by their taste, show how much may be done with little money. All 
this will be shown in photographs of rooms in all parts of America. 
ate ate 


And so one might go on and yet the half would not be told of what the Journal will have. For instance: 
JULIA MAGRUDER WILL HAVE A NEW ROMANCE IAN MACLAREN’S GREAT RELIGIOUS ARTICLES 


The beautiful story of a girl’s love: a high-bred Southern girl who nurses to life Will continue through several more issues of the magazine, and fearlessly discuss 


the man of her heart—-unknown to him. some burning church questions, 

HELEN WATTERSON MOODY WILL WRITE TO GIRLS MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER BECOMES AN EDITOR 
In a whole seties: ‘‘Amy and I’’—the familiar letters’ of an aunt, not old, to her Of the JourNnat this month, and will write her department, ‘‘My Girls,’’ in each 
dreaming, restless niece of eighteen. month, and also write to women whom many forget: the old, the tired, and the feeble. 


Dan Beard has a whole lot more of New Ideas for Boys which he will give in the’ Journal 
Mrs. S. T. Rorer will write not less than Six Distinct New Series of Articles Tie : Sx 

The Beautiful Series of Illustrated Dishes by Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill will continue sesttiss te 
Directly after “ Funnyland” a New and Laughable Series of ‘“ Animal Antits 


Tot the = Gane will begin 
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DECEMBER, 1899 
whe 
COMPLICATING CHRISTMAS 


HERE must be some radical and growing 

departure from the right and best wer 
of celebrating Christmas when each 
recurring year we hear a larger number 
of men saying, ‘‘ Well, I'll be truly 
thankful when this Christmas business 
is over.’ And they are led to this re- 
mark generally by seeing their wives, 
mothers, sisters or daughters reach 
Christmas Day utterly tired out, with the prospect of a 
siege of illness as soon as Christmas is over. And it 
must be confessed that this state of affairs exists in thou- 
sands of homes. Women themselves frequently acknowl- 
edge their satisfaction when the day is over. Now, there is 
always something wrong when we make a burden of our 
pleasures. And if one of our sources of may in the cal- 
endar’s greatest gala day is derived from a feeling of 
thankfulness that it is over, there is something askew either 
in the way we prepare for, or spend, the day. 
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Ts work of celebrating Christmas falls, for the main part, 

on women. Men think that they do their share if they 
provide the money for the Christmas purchases, and spar- 
ingly assist in the selection of an occasional present. And 
I suppose it is just as well that the buying of Christmas 
presents is not by custom delegated to men. For of all 
spectacles, a man deep in the problem of selecting a 

hristmas gift, poor ee one for a woman, is always the 
most interesting imaginable. One way of simplifying 
Christmas might be to let men buy all the presents. But | 
fear that if this were the case, the number of Christmas 
presents and Christmas merchants would soon be materi- 
ally decreased. So, after all, these duties have been pretty 
wisely placed in the hands best adapted to handle them. 
Yet the growing number of women who each year tire 
themselves out preparing for Christmas, and reach the 
day itself unfit to enjoy it properly, seems to indicate that 
sooner or later, if we go on, we shall reach the other 
extreme and abuse Christmas by overdoing its celebration. 
And if we look into the matter we may find that we are 
complicating Christmas a bit and making it exactly the 
reverse of what the day really stands for. 
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7 MaeTMAS is the last of all days which we should com- 
plicate. If the spirit of simplicity was exhaled in any 
life ever lived on earth it was in the life of Christ. No being 
ever taught the sublimity of a simple life more forcibly : 
no other life has shown the heights reached by simplicity 
of a applied to high ideals. The commanding great- 
ness of His life lies in the force of its absolute simplicity. 
Because He lived all mankind rejoices on the day of His 
birth, and proclaims it a day for congratulations, good 
wishes and general merrymaking. We give presents to 
each other because, through tokens of His love for us, we 
have learned how to love others. Love tokens: heart 
offerings: these are what we call Christmas presents ; 
and they are only such when they are given in the true 
spirit. And one of the complications of the day arises 
here. The real meaning of the word ‘‘ present’’ has 
been lost in all too many cases: we give from other 
motives than the right one: we give here from obli- 
gation; we give there because others have given to 
us; we give to fit the conditions of those upon whom 
we bestow, and frequently go beyond our means ; we give 
where the heart does not go with the offering. And there 
we take the day away from its setting ; we pervert its 
comme gn, 5 we are untrue to ourselves and to others; we 
place a burden on ourselves ; we wear ourselves out trying 
to decide not what we would like to do nor what our 
hearts prompt us to do, but what we ‘‘ must’”’ do: what we 
feel we ought to do: what will be expected of us. We 
complicate Christmas, and in doing this we complicate our 
lives and the lives of our friends. And in the midst of 
the complications we lie down worn out; tired of the many 
perplexing questions which Christmas has brought. 
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UCH as we need simplicity in all the phases of our liv- 
ing, its greatest need is sometimes felt at Christmas. 
And it seems a pity that we cannot make a beginning there. 
We could if we would simplify this question of presents : 
if we would leave out of our consideration all but the nat- 
ural promptings of our hearts. If ever material consider- 
ations should dismissed from our minds and lives it 
should be in connection with Christmas. If ever our 
friends should see our hearts—our real inner selves—it 
should be on Christmas Day. Not that we should be other 
than our real selves on other days. But as it is, we are 
hot our actual selves on the day of all days when we 
Should be. See how we strive that our present of this 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


|‘ MUCH the same way we complicate Christmas at the 
table. For days beforehand either the housewife her- 
self, along with all her preparations of the presents, starts— 
or her servant starts—to cook and to ‘‘ make things.’’ More 
‘* things"’ are made than can be eaten by four times the 
number expected at the Christmas table. But ‘‘ Christmas 
comes but once a year,’’ says the mother, and forthwith she 
piles up the number of cakes, puddings, sauces, sweets 
and what not. When Christmas comes she goes to the 
dinner-table ‘‘ too tired to eat.’’ So are the other mem- 
bers of the family, for that matter, only as they have not so 
ood an excuse as the mother they gorge themselves. 
hey feel they must eat ‘‘ to pay mother for her trouble.”’ 
They would infinitely rather have had a simpler meal, both 
for their own comfort and in order to have ‘‘ mother”’ 
less tired, more cheerful and more hungry. The next day 
all are either ill or uncomfortable, or have ‘‘ that heavy 
feeling.’ And this is Christmas eating in thousands of 
omes where on all other days the fare is generally 
relished, because the housewife is sensible enough to have 
what the family can relish and digest, and no more. 
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T IS not that we should make Christmas like all other 
days. On the contrary, it should be a day set apart 
from all other days. But let us employ some common 
sense with whatever innovation we make. Then we can 
enjoy it. We go to extremes too much, we impetuous 
Americans. To be sensible does not mean, as some think, 
to be prosy or uninteresting. It means just the reverse. 
Pleasures are always more enjoyable when they have some 
reason behind them: when they are based on common 
sense. And Christmas would mean infinitely more to our 
women if more simplicity were the rule. 

All this does not strike that cheerful note which a writer 
likes to sound in a Christmas editorial, and which a reader 
likes to find therein. It would not be written if the caution 
it has tried to voice were not needed. But it is penned 
because it is needed, and because this magazine wishes the 
lives of all women simplified, their natures made happier, 
their burdens made lighter, their days made more satisfy- 
ing, more restful and fuller of meaning. No magazine in 
this land has the interest of its readers closer to its heart 
than has THe Laoies’ Home JourNAL. It can never 
forget what these readers have made possible for it: the 
messages of cheer, confidence and help which have passed 
between them and it. And at the close of this year, when 
its readers have done more and in larger measure for the 
magazine than during any previous year of its existence, 
there goes from the heart of each of those concerned with 
it to every man, woman and child who reads it a message 
of good cheer, of hope—yea, of affection. For we ever 
love those who are good to us, and in such a close-bound 
family as the readers and editors of this magazine have 
always been, there is something personal and intimate, 
which none others can understand, as we wish each other 
Godspeed, and send on Christmas Day a heartfelt greet- 
ing for a joyous day—a day when ills and cares are for- 
gotten, and all are children together. 
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THE INJURIOUS GO-CART 


> SHRISTMAS is so essentially a time for chil- 
dren’s gifts that this may be the best 
season to warn young parents against 
any purchase for very young children of 
that comparatively new style of child’s 
perambulator popularly styled the ‘‘ go- 
cart.’’ Ever since the introduction of this 
new baby-carriage, physicians have been 
slowly but surely reaching the decision that 
the go-cart is one of the most dangerous innovations intro- 
duced into the world of children’s articles in many years. 

There lie before me as I write the opinions of some 
twelve of the best-informed physicians on this question 
of the go-cart, and without exception they condemn its use 
for a child under two years of age. As every one knows who 
has seen this new perambulator, it is practically the old 
baby-carriage cut in halves. The child’s legs dangle over 
an abrupt edge, and its back is supported by a perfectly 
straight rest. It is, in reality, nothing more than a chair on 
wheels. The child is forced to take an upright sitting 
position, instead of being able to assume that recumbent 
pone which the old carriage allows. The child cannot 
ie down in the go-cart, and therefore during its entire out- 
ing it is compelled to assume a fatiguing position, and to 
depend upon unaided muscles for support at a time of 
life when the back easily becomes tired. The result is 
that no invention recently created is more clearly or 
directly inducive to spinal curvature. 
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T* popularity of the new-fashioned perambulator seems 

to be primarily due to three causes: first, it appeals to 
the mother because it looks dainty and ‘‘ cunning’’; it car- 
ries force to the father because it generally costs about a 
third less than the old-fashioned carriage ; and it appeals 
to the average nurse because it is easier and lighter for 
wheeling. As against these ‘‘ attractions’’ of the go-cart 
the ot instance may be cited of an experiment in 
one of the Maine towns where the tramp question is in 
a way to be solved by the use of a vehicle almost identical 
with the child’s go-cart. The tramp is strapped fast or 
locked into this cart, so that he has to sit bat upright, 
and in this position is wheeled about the town for a full 
hour, after which he is allowed his freedom. The results 
prove that each tramp thus treated gives that town a 
wide latitude. While the punishment seems at first blush 
to be a simple one, it is only necessary for any one read- 
ing this to’sit on a chair without moving for fifteen minutes 
in order to prove its efficacy. And yet-in identically 
this same position, which no adult can successfully maintain 
for even a quarter of an hour, hundreds of mothers allow 
their little ones, with undeveloped muscles and backs, to 
have their outing for an hour or two each day. 
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WHEN a child passes its second year the objections to 
the go-cart become at least neutral, although then 
the child is far more exposed to the chilling air of spring, 
winter or fall than in the old-fashioned perambulator. 
But for children under two years of age the injurious 
effects of the go-cart are unquestionable and self-evident. 
No wise parent can sanction its use, and as a Christmas 
resent it becomes at once a gift fraught with evil to the 
ittle one, since it has not a single practical point in its 
favor and has, on the other hand, everything to condemn it. 
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MAKING ‘‘*COMPANY’’ OF GUESTS 


7 NCE in a while it seems as if we did not 
know what simple living is in America. 
We glory in display: love outlay: court 
a chance to be on dress-parade. It is 

therefore not surprising that a certain 
Englishman compiained, after returning 
home from a six-months’ stay in this 
country, that he felt he had hardly seen 
anything of American life in our homes. 

Wherever he went, he said, the dinners were alike. 

Everybody put themselves out for him: no one seemed 

at ease. Everybody gave him an elaborately prepared 

dinner : no one asked him to share their daily home meal. 

‘*] positively know,’’ he said, ‘‘ that a number of my 

friends gave me more expensive dinners than they could 

comfortably afford. I didn’t care for them, and so 
far as I could see nobody was the gainer except the 
caterer.’’ How true this is we all know. Any one who 
has traveled through this country even moderately, and 
has been invited to dine in other people’s homes, knows 
how painfully similar the dinners have been. It is the 
same formal dinner everywhere, as if served according to 
one menu, until the longing for a plain home meal 

becomes almost unbearable, and the invitation to such a 

meal is hailed with positive delight. 
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T IS a curious fact that American housewives are so 
loath to believe that a dinner with fuss and feathers is 
dreaded by the vast majority of people. The highest 
compliment we can possibly show a guest at dinner is to 
let him partake of an, ordinary meal; to let him slip 
quietly in and ‘‘ be one of the family ;”’ yet this is the very 
Compliment which we withhold trom him. Instead of 
giving a guest what he would relish most, we give him 
what he really enjoys least. Under the thraldom of a 
silly custom, we all follow like cattle in a herd. And 
company at the table means a company dinner. China 
closets are immediately opened, albeit the hinges do 
creak from little use, and the best china is put on, while 
the hostess sits at the table during the entire meal with her 
heart in her mouth, lest her set be marred by some acci- 
dent. Let a hostess be ever so graceful and tactful, let 
there be years of experience on her shoulders, yet nothing 
can conceal from her guests that the dinner which she is 
serving is other than an unusual one. It is a formal affair, 
and no amount of grace can make anything else of it. 
For nothing speaks so loudly nor so unerringly as a formal 
compan awe, Every course shows it: every move- 
ment of the waitress proclaims it: every piece of china 
fairly cries out the occasion. And of course no one at 
the table really enjoys it. The guest certainly does not, 
because he knows he is being made company of, and that 
feeling is always enough to offset every enjoyment. The 
hostess does not, for she hasn’t the time. Her eyes are for 
the table and her servants ; not for her guest. Her mind 
is generally pretty far removed from the subject of her 
guest’s conversation. And ‘simply because a guest does 
not, from good breeding, show that he sees all these things 
is no proof that they are not visible. 
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THs is the customary affair which passes for a dinner 

to a guest, yet many women wonder why so few of 
our successful and interesting men are met at dinner- 
parties. The fact is that the average man would infinitely 
rather eat the restful, wholesome meal which he knows 
awaits him at home than to face the indigestible, formal 
affair which he instinctively knows a dinner invitation 
means. It is an undisputed fact that were it not to please 
their wives still fewer men would be met at the usual 
dinner. Yet there are homes where men will readily 
enough go for dinner, but it is always to those tables 
where they know they will not be assailed by the curse of 
formality. Women do not always realize that a man has 
not the same reasons to attract him that a woman has. 
Her inborn pardonable feminine curiosity leads her to 
desire to see another woman’s home, her pretty china, 
her table linen, as well as the dresses of her hostess and 
guests. 

Now, these things neither interest a man nor attract him. 
_He goes to a table after a day in business simply for 
one single purpose: to enjoy his dinner. This may 
sound brutal, but it happens to. be the truth with no 
veneer on it. And the more wholesome that dinner is 
the better he likes it, and the less formality there is to it 
the more he enjoys himself. The average man may 
very plebeian in his taste, but nevertheless he is never able 
to understand why a well-made soup, a delicious roast or 
a luscious beefsteak, some toothsomely prepared pota- 
toes, a fresh vegetable or two, some g bread and sweet 
butter and a dessert should be tabooed as a dinner when 
there is company. Why women insist upon interjecting 
the invariable, indigestible dishes into a company dinner is 
always beyond his comprehension, but he does know that 
a good dinner has been, for him at least, spoiled. 
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(98 women ought to get some clearer ideas about this 
question of company dinners, and bring themselves to 
the truth that the thing which any guest enjoys most is a 
wholesome family meal and not the stilted, formal affair 
which has all too long held sway in the social code. It 
would mean less trouble to them, and it would mean far 
greater pleasure to their guests. It is merely the gospel 
of simpler living that we need in this respect. Our friends 
always enjoy themselves most in our homes when we enter- 
tain them most simply. The lesson that thousands of 
women in this country have yet to learn is that a guest can 
stand a great deal of letting alone. Fuss and feathers 
always create discomfort to the one whom they are sup- 
to compliment. If our friends value us or we them 
it is for what we and they are : for ourselves : but our real 
selves, and not the other and unreal selves which we 
assume when we make ‘‘ company’”’ of them. Our tables, 
like our homes, should show our individuality, our 
tastes, our ingenuity, and not be a mere reflection of pre- 
tentious social customs. Then we make it a pleasure for 
people to come to our tables. The most delightful homes 
are those where people are the most natural: where life 
is simplest, and from which all display is absent. Friends 
are not made company of, and consequently feel immedi- 
ately at home. Everybody meets upon one commof# 
age and all enjoy one another for what they really are. 
en, and then only, we get out of our friends, out\of ouf 
homes, out of our own lives, and out of life itself the very 
best that it is possible to get. 
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| SHOULD THE OLD CLERGYMAN BE SHOT? 
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Baby’s Christmas Present 
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slip used to say with much acceptance, and in irony in England since the days of Swift, for equal authority and equal responsibility. 
very the way he used to say them—long ago. although the English people may have every Re | 
d of Nothing is wrong with him, only that he other quality under the sun, they certainly 4 Patented 
him | does not walk so quickly as he used to, that have not a quick sense of humor, and I am Forcing the Old Minister to Retire | Ct es Sep 
of a he speaks a little more slowly, and that last not certain that some people did not think F COURSE a congregation may make it | (Thape-manx.) 
And | week he had to get older spectacles, that he that this eminent person was serious in his so uncomfortable for the man who has | ae 
shina does not always hear what is said to him, savage suggestion. Certainly he expressed served it during the best years of his life — Sterling Ry) 
s do that his hair is passing from gray to white, the mind of some ungrateful and miserable that he will have no alternative, and will be | ““"t P"!' Size? 
while that he is fatigued when going up a hill, congregation who would be immensely glad to leave, even if he go to obscurity and | REED & BARTON 
h her that it has happened to him just as it happens__ relieved to get rid of an,old servant inthe poverty. And when a congregation takes | Silversmiths 
acc to other men : the minister is getting old. quickest and cheapest fashion. Perhaps,also, this way of cutting the knot one almost | ate . . 
il, let it would be the kindest thing to the minister despairs of Christianit The meanest a ee ype wht 4 
thing athe ; Sey aiicenenen vee: g , not Sp . _— _ a — and Wedding Gifts, Prize Cups, etc. 
; ° when he discovers himself to be an incum- merchant who ever wrangled over a cent | 4 Union Square 
she is Old Ministers Impervious to New Ideas brance on those whom he loves, and who would not treat an old clerk as a body of | 6 Maiden Lane } New Ver’ 103 State Street, Chicage 
peg S SOON as they realize the fact—and it once loved him, to give him by some means Christian people will sometimes treat a poor Address ail Communications { »,racterlen:, 
: : may be years before they do notice it— the coup de grace, but there are objectionson and worn-out minister. They have used up : 
ormal | the heads of a congregation begin to grow the part of an interfering lawtothissummary his youth, and his manhood, and his enthu- 
move- uneasy. Age has its advantages in the officeof method of disposal, and one must abandonthe siasm, and his energy; they have had the 
china | the ministry, but it has also very evident dis- idea of an ecclesiastical knacker’s yard. bloom of his mind and the harvest of his 
pe. advantages, and when the balance is struck ake soul. For them he lived and thought; for 
4 yerhaps a congregation is right in the idea . them in the days of his strength he exhausted 
d ow. thet it is losing, and not gaining, under the If He Had Any Sense of Propriety He Would Die jimseif every Sunday, and has permanently 
f . ministry of an old man. For one thing— OU have, then, four courses of action with worn out his reserves of life. All that they 
we | oe and it is a very serious one—a minister this unfortunate man, who, if he had had could get out of him they have got, and now 
Fhe after a certain age is almost imperviousto any sense of propriety, would have died after watching forayear or twothey have come 
$ a new ideas. Of course the exact age will decently of a short and pathetic illness at the to the conclusion that his best days are done, 
thines vary with different men, and it is dangerous age of fifty-five, and the first is that the con- and they make him a trumpery presentation 
things even to hint at it, since the reader would gregation do nothing and he be allowed to and bid himgo. Then they go, cap in hand, 
always be able to mention exceptions. live out his days in the pulpit. Very likely to some popular young minister and entreat 
There are men to whose minds no new idea he used to say about the age of thirty that he his favor, declaring that their hearts have 
dinner can find access at the age of thirty—men of would never continue in the ministry after gone out to him, and they believe it to be 
cage hopeless dullness, who will be an incubus on his leaf had become yellow; that he won- God's will that he should be their minister. 
Jinner- a congregation all their days; and there are dered how old men could not see that their And he, in his turn, comes, and soon is to be 
finitely men whose minds will be hospitable tothe day was past, and that it would be better for heard declaring that there never was such a 
knows latest ideas at the age of fourscore—men of them to be pottering about in a country loyal people. Let him wait a little while. 
formal unique mental freshness and vivacity. garden. When he said these brave things he aihe 
itation With the average man there comes atime was standing on the other side of the hedge, Why Not Organize a Retirement Scheme 
please when his mind crystallizes and his beliefs and now, when he is double the age, he has y ’ $ 
» usual become absolutely fixed. He may not resent quite another view of the situation. He OULD it not be better that each denom: 
readil f the discoveries of younger men; he certainly declares that he never felt younger in his ination should organize a retirement Gent prenaid on eoaidet a ot 
y will not assimilate them. He may not life, and never more fit to preach. Attimes scheme uponalargescale with twoconditions? a ee oe rene 
tables , , . “e 115 Link Buttons . pair, 50c | 120 Searf Pin... . tbe 
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her to it will be the same, without any addition of Foolish people (mostly old ladies) will tell assistance to his brethren, or live in quiet- ow Bow Gstalogue “D, containing (housenty, of 
F -w thought; but it may be bad, compara- him that he never preached so ably as he did _ ness, as he pleases. The second condition | PLotysraphic Tlustrations of diamonds, watches, 
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ess and tively speaking, because it should have last Sunday, and he will incline his ear to would be that he receive a retiring allowance WRITE FOR ONE 
much new material and should also be in this little circle of admirers, and will refuse of not less than half his salary. Should any S. KIND & SON, Jewelers and Silversmiths 
act him. much closer touch with the age. the advice of sensible men who have his one say that such a law is arbitrary, then the 928 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
iply for athe welfare at heart, and who suggest to him answer is that surely any minister would 
is may He Comes to be a Brake Upon the Coach that he should of his own accord resign the prefer to retire by law rather than by force, 
with no ii : office he has so honorably filled. So it will and that he would be in good company, for 
inner is yw middle age there is apt to setina come to pass that church and city willsee one he would share the lot of every naval and 
. is to it suspicion of the rising generation and of the saddest tragedies: a man scattering military officer, and every civil servant, and 
may be a keen resentment of its standpoint, so that the congregation he once gathered, and every officer of any great corporation 
ver able the middle-aged man falls into a critical and flinging away the reputation he once won. throughout the civilized world. 
roast or pessimistic mood. He comes to be a brake aihe And the Church must not fall behind the 
.d pota- upon the coach, and while the brake is a Te Sunaest a Colleatue Docs Not Plesce State. Upon the personnel of her ministry 
od earoet useful thing in its own place, it is a poor ss su must she depend for her visible success, and | 
er when substitute for horses. ; aoe R THE congregation may pluck up her aim ought to be that each congregation 
erjecting If his work be ina city church it is a grave courage and insist upon the worthy old have a minister in full strength of mind and | 
dinner is question whether any minister can now dis- gentleman’s having a colleague. : We do body, and that each man, after he has “ 
dow that charge it with efficiency who ‘is much above not want to lose your services,’’ it is ex- exhausted himself in the service of the Se es 
fifty years of age. The multitude of details plained to the minister by some shrewd dip- Church, should be kept in comfort during — ' 
in a city parish, the excitement of the life, the lomat who knows that the minister, not to the remaining years of his life. . * 
— demand upon the mind and the heavy speak of the minister’s wife, is watching him ake This Shaving Set 
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yt OME black paper muslin is now needed 


to line the inside of the fireplace; tack | 
the ends of two pieces of the black stuff on | 
the uprights, L, O and M, P, and extend one 
piece back to B, D and the other to A, C, and 
tack them to the back frame; also stretch a 
piece of black muslin from A, C to B, D. 
This will make the interior of the fireplace 
dark and mysterious. Next take a pot of 
white paint and a small brush, and rule 
white horizontal lines all around the fireplace 
and chimney; then paint upright lines, as 
shown in the illustration at the head of this 
page. This will give the effect of stonework 
with white plaster between. 

Place a smooth board upon the projecting 
supports, R and S, for the mantel, and the 
work will be done. If you can secure some 
old-fashioned brass candlesticks and an an- 
tique clock for your mantel they will add 
greatly to the effect. A pair of andirons with 
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BY THE CHIMNEY WITH CARE" 


A CHRISTMAS NOVELTY FOR BOYS 
By Dan Beard 


(Author of “American Boys’ Handy Book 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


O MR. CLEMENT C. MOORE 
m we are indebted for the crea- 
tion of that jolly little gnome, 
the Americanized Santa Claus, 
Kris Kringle, or Saint Nicholas. 
When ‘‘ The Night Before 

Christmas’’ was written our 
homes all possessed ample chimneys and 
spacious fireplaces, affording a most con- 
venient entrance for the merry little saint; 
but now he is without doubt sorely puzzled 
by our modern houses, and experiences great 
discomfort and difficulty in entering the hot- 
air chamber of the furnaces, and squeezing 
his corpulent little body, and his pack of gifts, 
through the registers. 

A deep sense of gratitude for many favors 
received induces me to offer a few suggestions 
which will help the friend of my boyhood to 
come, as of old, through the chimney. 
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Figure 1 
STARTING AT THE FRAMEWORK 
Figure 1 shows the first start for the 


framework, which is made of smooth or 
rough pine strips one-half an inch thick by 
two inches in width. Make the frame about 
five feet four inches high by four feet six 
inches wide; the top and lower piece each 
four feet five inches (A, B and C, D, Figure 
1) long, thus allowing half an inch at each 
end to fit the ends of the side pieces (R and 
S, Figure 4). The diagonals, X and Y 
(Figure 1), are temporary braces to keep the 
frame in shape, and are nailed at each end in 
such a manner that the nails may easily be 
withdrawn when it is necessary. The illus- 
tration is so clear that there should be no 
difficulty in following its lines. 


aie 

HE frame, A, E, F, B (Figure 2), is the 
back of the chimney, and should reach 

to the ceiling of the room in which the fire- 
place is to be built. Set the frame, A, B, C, 
D (Figure 1), against the wall, and take Z 
(Figure 2) and raise it up until it touches the 
ceiling, then drive a nail at the intersection 
of X and Y, into Z, and 
another exactly in the 
centre of A, B; drive 


,’ “American Boys’ Book of Sports,” etc.) 
BY THE AUTHOR 
angles or ‘‘square’’ with Z. When the 


stick, E, F, is found to be square, cut two more 
sticks, A, E and E, B, each a trifle longer 
than the distance from A to E; cut the ends 
of these sticks to fit on 
the top of A, B, and “ toe- 


some charred sticks of wood will give a 
realistic touch which will win applause. 
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AINT NICHOLAS—our American Saint 
Nicholas—is a little fellow; he is fat, 
and has a red, red nose and a long white 
beard, as all youngsters know; consequently 
it is not at all difficult for the boys to make 
a good representation of him. 

When making his costume secure a dark- 
colored sack coat that is much too large 
for the proposed Santa Claus, and turn 
back the sleeves at the cuffs until they are the 
proper length for Santa Claus’ arms. Stitch 
the cuffs lightly to the sleeves to keep them 
in place. Turn up the bottom of the coat all 
around, making it the proper length for the 
little man, and stitch the skirt in place; then 
to represent fur, use white cotton batting and 
cover the turned-back cuffs and skirt with 
this material, so as to conceal the alterations. 
Upon the white trimmings sew little tags of 
black cotton. Use a fur cap if you have one; 
if not, take any sort of a dark cloth one and 
sew a piece of white cotton around the edge. 
Cover the legs below the 
knees with heavy woolen 








nail’’ them in place as is 
shown in the small dia- 
gram in the upper right- 
hand corner of Figure 2. 
Allow the upper ends of 
A, E and F, B to slip 
under the ends of the 
stick, E, F, as in the illus- 
tration, and nail them 
securely in place, then 
saw off the protruding 
ends even with E, F, and 
the back of your frame is 
finished. 

The front frame (Figure 
3) is of the same width as 
A, B, Figure 1, but it is the 
width of the strips, R and 
S, Figure 4 (two inches), 
shorter than the back. The side pieces, G, N 
and H, Q (Figure 3), are set with their edges 
facing the front, and the top piece, G, H 
(Figure 3), is fitted in with its broad surface 
facing the front and flush with the tops and 
front edges of the side pieces, G, N and H, Q; 
it is held in place by nails driven through the 
side pieces into the ends of G, H. 

The piece, J, K, is exactly the same length 
as G, H and forms the top of the fireplace, 
but unlike G, H, the piece, J, K, has its thin 
edge flush with the front. It is held in place 
by nails which are driven through from the 
outside of the two uprights, G, N and H, Q. 
All these pieces must be cut and fitted with 
exactness or the framework will be of no use. 
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IGURE 3 shows how the remaining pieces, 

L, O, M, P, N, O and P, Q, are placed, 

and the figure of the young workman gives 

an idea of their proportions which cannot be 

given in figures, for the reason that the open- 

ing for the fireplace must be made to suit the 
size of the boy who is to be Santa Claus. 

To finish the framework is now asimpletask. 
Make two bottom side bars (C, N and D, Q, 
Figure 4), each about two and one-half feet 
long, and nail them in place, ‘‘ toe-nailing’’ 
at the front. The two top bars (R and §S, 
Figure 4) must extend out a foot in front for 
asupport forthe mantelpiece. After these are 





securely nailed in place the roof sticks, A and 
D, may be fitted in place and notched to fit 
over the mantel supports as shown in Figure 4. 
You now have a strong but light frame, 
which must be neatly covered with gray- 
colored paper muslin, Manila paper or build- 
ing paper. 


The covering must be stretched 
and securely tacked 
to the framework, so 





them far enough to hold 
Z in an upright position, 
but leave enough of the 
nail-heads protruding to 
make it easy to redraw 
them and remove the 





that no wrinkles shall 
betray its frail nature. 

Any boy who has a 
box of tools and is at 
all clever at carpentry 
may make a frame- 
work similar to the 











temporary braces, X, Y e 
and Z (Figure 2), when 
the whole frame will 


one shown in the illus- 
tration above, but 











| when it comes to pre- 
be finished and ready ~ | paring the costume for 
to use. : SUZ 4 jolly old Santa Claus 

Take a stick half the he will more than 
length of A, B (E, F, likely have to call for 
Figure 2) and nail the some assistance from 
end of Z exactly to the his sisters, though, of 
centre of E, F. By = mk A course, he will enjoy 
pushing up one end or — ; the whole thing better 
the other you may put Figure 2 + if he can make it a 


E, F exactly at right 


THE BACK OF THE CHIMNEY 


real surprise. 





Figure ¢ 


THE FRONT 


stockings and use big 
overshoes for the feet. 
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HEN the boy who 
is to represent the 
jolly old saint is ready to 
dress, let him put on the 
knickerbockers first and 
stuff the bottom end of a 
pillow in the front of the 
breeches, then put on the 
coat, and -button and belt; 
the pillow inside this 
will give hima jolly big 
paunch; next pull on the 
stockings and the over- 
shoes. Then let some one 
gum a pair of big white 
cotton eyebrows, using common mucilage for 
the purpose; also a long white cotton mus- 
tache and beard. Press these appendages to 
the face until the mucilage is dry. The 
finishing touch is made by painting the nose 
a bright red, and then the brave old saint 
will be ready to hide in the spacious chimney, 
and to descend and greet the company when 
he receives the signal that the proper time 
has come for his appearance. 

If the false chimney and fireplace are set 
up against an open door Santa Claus may 
enter from the other room, and when he lets 
himself down over the black cloth back of 
the fireplace it will appear to the audience 
—at least, to all the little folks—as if he 
came down the chimney. 

In case no doorway is handy a strong 
board shelf built in the false chimney will 
serve as a seat and a place of concealment 
for the saint until the clock on the mantel 
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Figure 4 % 


You Now HAVE A STRONG, LIGHT FRAME 


strikes the hour of twelve, which should be 
the signal for the immediate appearance of 
the little man. 

The clock, of course, should be set ahead of 
time, so that it will strike at the proper 
moment when everything is in readiness, and 
the little folks are trembling with impatience. 
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Mr. Beard has already contributed five articles 
in this series, the first one having been pub- 
lished in June. In the next (the January) number 


Another New Idea 
Will be described—something decidedly novel for | 





the boys to take up this winter. 








of Neal’s Enamel (the genuine) 
is enough to show what any- 

ly can doin the way of im- 
parting a real enamel finish to 
shabby articles of furniture 
(wood or metal), woodwork, 
the bath-tub, radiator, etc. 
Rich colors and delicate tints 
to harmonize with furnishings. 
Cost trifling. Complete di- 
rections on label. If you can’t 
get “ Neal’s” from your dealer, 
write us—we will see that you 
are supplied. 

Dept. A 

Acme White Lead and Color Works 


Detroit, Mich. 


“ Enamels anal 


Our Booklet, Enameling,”’ 


with samples of colors, tells how 
and what kinds to use for furniture, 
woodwork, bath-tubs, radiators. 


Sent Free 





























COLLARS and 
CUFFS 
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Stylish, convenient, economical; made of fine cloth, and 
exactly resemble fashionable linen goods. ‘The turn- 
down collars are reversible, and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK 


When soiled on both sides, discard. Ten collars, or five 
pairs of cuffs, 25¢. By mail, 0c. Send 6c. in stamps for 
sample collar and pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 5, BOSTON 


PHAEL 


Grand RapidsFurniture 
Direct from Factory geppyry7y 
$28.50 kit 


best machine-buffed leather, 

has genuine horsehaircush- @& 
ions, finest tempered-steel 
springs, ball-bearing cas- 
ters, etc. 

We pay the freight to all 
points east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of South 
Carolina, and you can 
inspect and return if 
unsatisfactory. 

Don't buy before seeing our 
line. We make a specialty of Turkish Chairs, Turkish Couches, 
Davenports and Office Desks. All of our goods possess beauty of 
design and have matchless durability. Send for Catalogue, see 
the cuts and be convinced. The best 4 what you want. 


MONARCH FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“When Christmas comes, it 
hat 








brings good cheer "—and t 


Mrz Fine Candies 


We make the finest. Our 
Booklet—you can have it for 
the asking—teils about them 
and gives prices. 

Liberal samples of our superfine 


Chocolates and Bonbons 


will be mailed for tex cents—silver or stamps. 
Their quality will speak for itself. 
LEE CONFECTION CO. = Makers of Strictly 


1510 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. High-Grade Candies 
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Our Great Admiral writes: 
“Certainly the most entertaining and 
interesting of instruments. Nothing in 
the sound reproducers of to-day so mar- 
velous as this wonderful discovery.” 


—ADMIRAL SCHLEY, 


Designer of the “Columbia,” the 
America’s Cup Defender, writes: 
“The Gram-o-phone is the best repro- 
ducing machine extant . . . A never- 
failing source of pleasure.” 
—HERRKESHOFF MANUFACTURING Co, 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


to SUBSCRIBERS to 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


On receipt of $5.00, simply as evidence of good 
faith, we will ship to any subscriber to the JOURNAL 
our new $18.00 Gram-o- phone, and six (6) signed, inde- 
structible 50-cent records (total $21.00), your own or 
our selection, with the privilege of 24 hours’ exami- 
nation, when the balance may be paid your express 
company, or returned and your money refund 


To subscribers to 


Special Concession on +, (ames? Home 
JOURNAL the Gram- 


Installment Basis. h 
o-phone will, for a 
short time, be sold on the installment plan for $19.00 
$4.00 cash, $3.00 a month for five months; records, as 
wanted, 50 cents each. Money refunded, less express 


charges, if instrument is not satisfactory and is re- 
turned immediately. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


National Gram-0o- phone Corporation 
Broadway and 18th Street, New York 


BRANCHES: 





BOSTON, 175 Tremont Street 
PROVIDENCE, 457 Westminster Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 13 North Ninth Street 
CHICAGO, 161 State Street 
CLEVELAND, . Colonial Arcade 
CINCINNATI, 21 and 25 West Fifth Street 


SHERMAN CLAY C0., San Francisco, Cal., Pacific Const Agents 
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PIANOS 


are receiving more favorable comments to-day 
from an artistic standpoint than all other makes 


combined, 
WE 


Challenge Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan, every family in 
mc jeune circumstances can own a fine piano. 
We allow a liberal price for old instruments in 
exchange, and deliver the piano in your house 
free of expense. You can deal with us at a 
distant point the same as in Boston. Send for 
catalogue and full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 Boylston Street, - Boston 
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WEBER 


PIANOS 


“The achievements of Albert Weber, Senior, in 
the realm of tone production, like the violin 
masterpieces of Cremona, still stand unrivaled.” 


Send for catalogue. Correspondence invited. 


WAREROOMS : 
“Fifth Ave. and 16th St., New York 
268 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
181 Tremont St., Boston 





' 
q Direct from Maker to Wearer 


Service Serges 


(Manufactured like Men's) 


Are the Best for Ladies’ Suits 


Black, bine, dark and — ihm Gray’ 55 to 58 
inches wide. High grade. ors, superior 
finish. Ave, —— shape in ro garment. More 
economical than any other serge, and warranted. 
The great width cuts to best advantage. Sponged 
free of charge. Sold direct only. 


Send for free samples and booklet 
Serge Mills Co., Dept. H, Worcester, Mass. 
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N INVITATION is the modern 
symbol of hospitality. Its 
conventional form for cere- 
monious functions is a plain 

S card of large size, or a sheet 
of heavy English linen 
paper, engraved in script. 

For wedding invitations 

the latest fashion is a large 

square sheet of paper, either white or palest 

gray, upon which is engraved the invitation 

to the ceremony, with envelope to match, 
inclosing a card for the reception. 

It is now considered to be more elegant to 
address the guest in the third person, rather 
than in the second, a blank being left in the 
invitation to be filled in by hand. It is the 
more courtly form, seeming to show a per- 
sonal thought for each guest, though the 
older manner is correct. The formula is: 


— we 
Mr. AND Mrs. JoHN CHESTER LLoyD 
| request the honor of 


| presence at the marriage of their daughter 
FLORENCE 
to 
Mr. JAMES BARRETT Woop 
on Tuesday, January the ninth, at eight o'clock 
St. Bartholomew’s Church 
New York 


— ——— = — J 


If the invitations are to be sent to 
acquaintances in other places, the name of 
the town and State must be added. Dates 
and names of States are never abbreviated. 


ace 
Cards for the Reception and Church 


HE reception cards, which are usually sent 

only to relatives and intimate friends, 

are inclosed with the wedding invitations 
and read as follows: 





— pe ali is 
Mr. AND Mrs. JOHN CHESTER LLOYD 
At Home | 
on Tuesday, January the ninth 
from half after eight until ten o’clock — 
Ninety, Fifth Avenue 


eae 


———— — — i 


Or the reception card may repeat the 
wording of the wedding invitation, substi- 
tuting the phrase, ‘‘ the pleasure of the com- 
pany,’’ for ‘‘ the honor of the presence.’’ 

The latter formula is used for a breakfast 
invitation, the hour being usually half after 
twelve, following the ceremony at noon. 

To insure the reservation of the church for 
those invited it is customary to inclose a 
small card in each invitation, with the words: 








Please present this card at 

St. Bartholomew's Church 
Madison Avenue and Forty-fourth Street 
on Tuesday, January the ninth 


L 


Or a card with merely the single line: 


_ 


’ : " “ : af Np OR gL Te | 
| Please present this card at the church | 
L 





ate 
When Railroad Trains Must be Taken 


SHOULD the wedding take place at the 
bride’s country home, or old family 
homestead, cards giving full particulars 
about the trains should be inclosed with the 
invitations, as, for instance: 


7 Special cars, reaching Grafton at three edie, | 


| will be attached to the Hartford express, leaving 
; the Grand Central Station at twelve o’clock. 








Returning—special cars will be attached to 
the train leaving Grafton at five-thirty 








A widower’s name appears alone in a wed- 
ding invitation for his daughter. In case a 
bride were an orphan the invitations would 
be issued in the name of her eldest bachelor 
brother, but the reception might be given by 
a married sister or other relative, or by some 
intimate friend of the family. 

Where a widow remarries, her name is 
accompanied by the prefix ‘‘ Mrs.,’’ though a 
girl is never called ‘‘ Miss’’ on her wedding 
cards; otherwise the form is the same. 

When the contracting parties send the 
announcement of their marriage it reads: 





Mrs. MARIAN BRONSON 
and 
Mr. WARREN ATHERTON 
have the honor to announce their marriage 
on Tuesday, January the second 
at twelve o’clock, at 
Grace Church 











At a wedding to which only the family and 
close friends are invited it is customary to 
send the announcements by mail, immedi- 
ately after the ceremony. 
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GOOD FORM FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 
The New Series of 12 Articles, Explaining All Points of Modern Social Usage 


Those to Whom Wedding Cards Should be Sent 


NVITATIONS for a wedding generally 
include the entire acquaintance of both 
families, though they are always issued by 
the parents of the bride. They should be 
sent two weeks in advance of the time set 
for the marriage, either by messenger or 
mail. If sent by post each invitation is 
inclosed in a second envelope. Where two 
or more are sent to the same family they may 
be placed in a large envelope and addressed 
to the head of the house. 

‘*Mr. and Mrs. John Jones and family ’’ 
are no longer so designated. If the pres- 
ence of the minor children is desired cards 
are addressed to them. 

In no case is it permissible to invite a hus- 
band without his wife, or a wife without her 
husband, if both are accessible. 

The distinction between friends and 
acquaintances is sometimes made in inclos- 
ing or withholding the reception card in the 
wedding invitation, though the size of the 
house often determines the matter. A break- 
fast narrows the circle to intimate friends. 


arise 
Wedding Invitations Require No Answers 


WEDDING invitation requires no answer, 
unless it be to a breakfast where a seat 
is to be provided for each guest, but a call 
should be made soon afterward upon the 
bride’s mother or upon those in whose name 
the invitations were issued. The bride 
should be called upon after it is known 
where she may be found. 
The custom is growing to include in the 
wedding invitation a card bearing the future 
address of the young couple, as follows: 


At Home 
after January the fifth 
at Forty-three, West Fortieth Street 
New York 


Wedding -nd dinner invitations are always 
issued in the names of host and hostess, but 
for balls, dances, receptions, teas or garden 
parties the invitations are in the name of the 
hostess alone, except in the case where a 
widower entertains for his daughters. Ifa 
daughter preside over his household her 
name may appear jointly with his. 

A young girl never should invite men in 
her own name for any function, however 
informal, but she may write over her own 
signature that her mother or chaperon 
desires her to extend the invitation. 

The word ‘‘ ball’”’ is never used in a pri- 
vate invitation. The conventional form is a 
large card with the words: 


i “= —— 
Mrs. IRVING KNICKERBOCKER 
At Home 
Thursday evening, January the fourth 
at ten o’clock 
Cotillon at eleven. Fifty, West Fiftieth Street 


R. S. V. P. 





Or, in more informal manner, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Irving Knickerbocker ’’ would ‘‘ request the 
pleasure of the company of Mr. Blank,” in 
the usual way. The special feature of an 
entertainment is engraved or written in one 
corner of such a card, as ‘‘ Dancing,”’ 
** Music,’’ etc., but for an informal dance the 
invitations are written, either in the formula 
just quoted or in a friendly note. 


arte 
When Introducing a Daughter to Society 


FoR a single reception, or for an entertain- 
ment to introduce a daughter to society, 
the form of invitation is as follows: 





Mrs. GEORGE DE FoREST WINTHROP 
Miss WINTHROP 
At Home 
on Saturday, January the sixth 
from four until seven o’clock 
Five, Fifth Avenue 











It is in accordance with custom and pro- 
priety that a mother shall include in her invi- 
tations for her daughter’s ‘‘ coming-out ’’ 
reception the sons of all her friends, and 
often an intimate friend, knowing certain 
young men for whom she can vouch, will 
ask for invitations for them, and will inclose 
with each one her visiting-card. 

Where a lady receives two or more days in 
a month she uses her visiting-card, with the 
dates engraved or written in one corner, to 
apprise her friends of the fact, and her card 
may also be used to ask a few friends to an 
informal afternoon tea or tennis party. 

Invitations to a reception should include 
all one’s acquaintance, and be sent a fort- 
night in advance of the function, and such in- 
vitations should be promptly acknowledged. 

Hesitation is sometimes felt at inviting 
persons in mourning. For a few weeks after 
a bereavement it would be intrusive, but 
after that they are pleased at being remem- 
bered, even though it be but a compliment. 
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Dinner Etiquette Not Always Understood 


Ts etiquette governing dinner invitations 
is simple, but not always understood. 

Foreigners visiting us wonder at receiving 
invitations to dine ‘‘ informally’’ and finding 
an elaborate entertainment. The phrase is 
sometimes an affectation, sometimes honest, 
but the form of the invitation should convey 
plainly the sort of entertainment one may 
expect. The interval between the invitation 
and the dinner is also an indication. 

For formal dinners the engraved card is 
used, like that for receptions. The guest’s 
name, the hour and date are written by hand, 
or the hostess writes as follows: 


Mr. AND Mrs. ELLiott CARLETON 
would be happy to see 
Mr. AND Mrs. BLANK 
at dinner on Wednesday 
January the twenty-fourth 
at eight o’clock 
January the tenth 





| 
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The paper usually has the address, but if it 
bear only the family crest, the date is written 
in. For a less formal dinner the hostess 
would write: 


My dear Mrs. Blank: 
Will you and Mr. Blank give us the pleasure of 
our company at dinner on Wednesday evening, 
Soumasy the twenty-fourth, at seven o’clock ? 
Hoping that nothin 
you, 


— 4 


may mere us of seeing 
ours cordially, 
FLORENCE CARLETON. 

January the sixth 

Such invitations should be sent two weeks 
before the time named for the dinner, but for 
the more formal one, if desirable to secure 
some special guest, one may anticipate the 
interval by a day or two. 
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Formal and Informal Invitations 


OR an informal little dinner a week’s 
notice is sufficient, and the friends are 
bidden by a spontaneous note, which by its 
very style seems to promise ‘‘a good time,’’ 
yet for which no prescribed form is possible. 
Luncheon invitations follow the same rules. 
Where two sisters are invited by note the 
elder is addressed, and the younger included. 
Formal invitations are sent to ‘‘ The Misses,’’ 
Invitations for a house party may be given 
at any time that will insure the acceptance of 
the desired guests, and should state definitely 
the hour of arrival and departure. 

Betrothal announcements are chiefly in 
favor among persons of German parentage. 
Notice of a betrothal is sent by the young 
woman’s parents to their friends, while the 
prospective bridegroom acquaints his friends 
with news of his happiness on a different 
card—six weeks before the marriage. 


ar ive 
Invitations Should be Promptly Acknowledged 


LL invitations should be answered within 
a day or two, and written in the first or 
third person, according to the form used by 
the sender. The day and hour of the enter- 
tainment mentioned in the invitation must be 
repeated in an acceptance. It gives assur- 
ance to the hostess that there has been no 
misunderstanding. An_ invitation should 
never be accepted provisionally. 

One should say, also, ‘‘ It gives me pleasure 
to accept,’’ not “‘ It will give.’? The invita- 
tion is accepted when one promises to be 
present. Married persons should never reply 
that one will accept where both are invited. 

A new departure from established custom 
places first the name of the person addressed, 
allowing the signature in its right place, as: 


Mrs. ARTHUR GRISWOLD’S 
very kind invitation for luncheon on 
Wednesday, January the tenth, at half after 
one o'clock, is accepted with pleasure by 
Mrs. FIELD 








When regrets are necessary they should be 
sent immediately upon receipt of the invita- 
tion, in some such form as the following: 








Mrs. Field regrets that a previous engage- 
ment will prevent her acceptance of 
Mrs. Griswold’s charming invitation for 

luncheon on Wednesday, January the tenth 











At a garden party, ball or large dance, 
where the preparations are on an extensive 
sczle, one may ask an invitation for a friend, 
if that friend be a distinguished person, a 
young dancing-man for whom one can 
answer, or some one who will contribute to 
the brilliancy or charm of the entertainment; 
but, if courteously worded, a negative reply 
should never give offense. 


ate ate : 
This article is the second in the series, which 
was begun in November. In the next (the 
January) issue 
“The Etiquette of Cards and Calls” 


Will be the interesting subject considered by 
Mrs. Kingsland, 


| 
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TRADE MARK 


The Shoe Success 
of the Century 


They Set the Fashion 
They Fit Snugly 
They Are Easy 
They Wear 


All 
Styles, 


Sold by only one dealer 
in a town 


Our Catalogue iustrates 


scribes our many styles. 
Sent free with name of local 
dealer. Shoes 

sent, pre- 
paid, on 
receipt 

of $3.25. 


THOMAS G. PLANT COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
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A Beautiful 
Holiday Gift 


This elegant Library 
Rocker is made 
in Oak, fin- 
ished either 
in Golden 
or Flemish, 
also in Birch, 
finished in 
Mahogany. 
Has _ spring 
seat ; the top 
and arms 
handsomely 
carved ; upholstered in fine pattern Tap- 
estry or in Leather, as may be desired. 


At retail would cost $13.00 to $15.00 
Our Price in Tapestry, 9.25 
In Leather, 10.75 

If not the best Chair for that price, 
send it back and we will return your 
money. We pay freight when cash ac- 


companies order to points north of 
¢ Carolina and east of Mississippi. 
, Send for our new catalogue, which shows a 


nice line of Dining Chairs, Morris Chairs, 
Rockers, Parlor and Library Tables. 


JONES FURNITURE CO. (Dept. E), Syracuse, N. Y. 


























For LADIES’ SUITS 
and TAILOR-MADE 
GARMENTS 


When purchasing Cloth for 
suits or sk irts, you will find it 


y te your 

to buy direct from the mill, 
as our prices are the lowest, 
and we have exclusive styles 
which are not shown in retail 
stores; we also have a much 
wider variety to select from. 
We have sold Cloth to women 
all over the country, and have 
built up a steady trade by 

ving the very finest value. 

We have a large variety of 





54 IN. WIDE AT FROM 75c. TO $3.00 PER YARD 


Write direct. A suit or dress 
SAMPLES FREE. pettera of our cloth is a most 

acceptable Xmas gift. 
BRADFORD WOOLEN MILiS, 580 & 582 Broadway, New York City 
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novice to leave flux out of the color box silver, in which a few specialists in gold 
until she arrives at a clear understanding work produce charming Simply Send 
of the nature of each color. Ivory yellow and rich effects. Lae —- on © postal 
is a fusible color, and acts as flux upon The common writing-pen Silicon vil te sent oe 
y all colors with which it is mixed. is a convenient implement | without charge, to clean ali 
with which to make delicate | your silver. Over one 
‘ ate tracery in gold. Mix the yy on no. es | million ‘“ bright” house- 
There are Other Soft Colors in the Lacroix gold for pen use with suffi- Made at Fulda | wives say it saves half the 
list admirable for glazing: warm gray, cient anise oil to make it “in 1763 work and all the worry 
pearl gray and light sky blue. These flow from the pen like ink. and wear. 
colors may be used with better resultsthan Dip the end of the pen in the gold reversed ISILVER 
flux in the hands of a beginner. Use about and use it with the same freedom that you RO 
one-third light sky blue with deep blue would if it were filled with ink. CT 
green for glazing. A less quantity of pearl LE jc& 
gray with ruby will have an excellent effect arte Sit 
upon the glaze without perceptibly chang- Gold Comes from the Kiln a dead mat 
ing the color. Injudicious mixtures must gold, and a glass brush is necessary to 
be avoided, but it is possible to acquire a impart brilliancy to its surface. The gold Unlike others—cleans 
technical skill that enables one to use the must not be handled until quickest, easiest, giving the 
right proportion of gold and iron to pro- it has been scoured. | silversmith’s brilliancy, It 
duce a harmony in lovely grays for the first To prepare paste for is as harmless as the flour 
fire, which should always be a strong fire. raised gold, place upon a youeat. The proof is yours 
Y If the colors weaken it is ground glass slab some simply for the asking. 
of no consequence. The paste in powder. Thin | At Grocers’ and Druggists’, or, 
wy pieces come from the sec- with alcohol until a muller al - ae _ Ne cents in stamps. 
aes N ond fire softer in tone. can be used for grinding men A Silicon,” 34 Cliff St., New York 
—— The preliminaries forthe without resistance. A bone in 1747 ——— —— 











brilliancy ofthegold. The the jar each time, returning Stove. is Polished it should 
nely | &) best quality of gold is the to the jar what is left. look as bright as new—that 
Tap- cheapest to use. A box of When using the paste, 
ired. Pans pe ae ' gold mixed ready for use thin with turpentine for ows re mai is the result when you use 
J  Pasaual, costs seventy cents. Below lines and with alcohol for Pose 
cae Ratonibon is a formula for reducing dots. Never dry paste eine tri Enameline. It is put up in 
‘ in 1781 gold bars or cointo powder: work with artificial heat. paste, cake or liquid form. 
0.75 Place a gold coin in a A tastefully designed piece with set- 
rice, small glass pitcher and pour upon it two tings for jewels will make an exquisite Remember that every pack- 
your ounces of aqua regia. Cover and let it ornament for a cabinet. 
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sa 
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chlorohydric acid to elimi- ne 
* SUITS ®) nate the iron, and wash “Decorating in Royal Worces hehe ise. cliow, ieee $1.75 
»-MADE wank on no. 11 the acid completely out Will be the subject of the third article, in the orange, cardinal, navy, black, “psig, 
‘NTS Made at Doccia with boiling water. next (the January) issue. A. A. VANTINE & Co., B’way and 18th St., N.Y. 
ia Siete tee Japan, China, India, Turkey and Persia 


va will find it 
ur advantage 
om the mill, 
e the lowest, 
-lusive styles 
own in retail 






































































































CORRECT CHINA PAINTING 


By Amelia 


Second Article: FIRING 





The Hottest Place in the Kiln is reserved 
for pinks and purples, while the reds, 
yellow ochre, yellow brown and all of the 
greens will fuse at a lower degree of heat 
and will develop in a cooler place in the 
firing-pot. Place the china so that the 
circulation of heat is not interfered with, 
and do not let the pieces rest one upon the 
other. Heat the kiln slowly and have no 
fear of too strong a fire. After the heat is 
turned off let the firing-pot cool gradually, 
and avoid haste in removing the china. 

Very few of the colors change in the firing. 


C. Austin 


DECORATED CHINA 


Rosai 


When the Powder Settles 
after this last bath pour off x 
the water and place the ol 
moist powder where it may 
receive moderate heat. 
Take one-half of this 
powder and place it in a M4. w 
small open-mouthed jar, in 1772 
and label the jar ‘‘ Unfluxed 
Gold.’”’ To the other half add flux No. 8 
for gold, one part flux to twelve parts gold. 
This is for use upon white china. Place 
this pawder in a jar and label the jar 
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| Do you want a Calendar? 


Do you want a 
Handsome Calendar ? 


A Calendar that is made for the home, 
and not for the office? 

A Calendar that is ornamental and that 
will look well in any house? 

_A Calendar that you will enjoy every 
time you look at it? . 

A Calendar of six parts, each part 
different from the other, yet forming 
a beautiful and handsome series? 

A Calendar printed in eleven colors 
from original designs, mounted on an 
extra heavy mat, 14x17 inches, that 
keeps it in shape and prevents the 
corners from curling? 


A Calendar that costs us 36 cents each, 


, delivered, and that would not be sold in 
Rose and ruby purple are the exceptions, ‘‘ Roman Gold.’’ To pre- the stores for less than one dollar? 
having a dull grayish tone when applied, pare the powder for use An End of the C Cal F's f 
and coming from the kiln, the rose a lovely place upon a small white C2) li ited vediti ¥* — Sencar GO a 
rose pink, and the purple a rich crimson. _ tile what will lay upon the unites easton, Of which no more. wal 


Rose when too much fired assumes a violet 
tone, and there is no remedy. If under- 
fired it is a brick red color, and the piece 
may be refired. 

Flux, so often referred to in art journals, 
is a substance used to make the color fuse 
to the glaze of the china. It is well for the 


use of gold are toward 
MARK ON NO. 6 . 

Made at Naples economy and cleanliness. 
‘in 1759, under. Phe brushes, knife and 
the patronageof palette used must be re- 
Ferdinand IV served for gold only. A 

requisite for the painting- 
table is a small glass jar containing alcohol 
in which the gold brushes and knife may 
be cleaned. After repeated use, pour off 
the alcohol, and the gold which has settled 
at the bottom may be used again. 


avin 


The Surface of the China to be decorated 
must be wiped with a cloth dampened with 
alcohol, so that the moisture from the 

hands will not dim the 


stand twenty-four hours. Pour the solution 
formed into alarge glass pitcher and add 
three pints of water. Dissolve one ounce 
of protosulphate in warm water and add to 
the solution. Precipitation will begin at 
once, clouding the water, and the gold in 
fine powder will fall to the bottom. Let it 
stand until the gold has settled, probably 
six hours, and then pour off the liquid from 
the powder. Treat this liquid the second 
time with copperas, so as to be certain that 
none of the gold remains. Wash the 
powder three times in water by pouring 
the water upon it and letting it settle, re- 
peating the process three times. Finally 

treat the powder with 
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point of your knife. Add : 

. Made in 
enough Dresden oil to make Wallendorf 
it hold together and then in 1762 
thin with turpentine to the 
right consistency for painting. 

There are many combinations of gold 
with platinum, green and red gold and 





knife should be used to 
work up the powder and keep it in place. 
When the paste is ground smoothly and 
is thoroughly dry, mix the powder with 
sufficient Dresden oil to hold it together 
and add tar oil to make it the right con- 
sistency for using. Moisten with turpen- 
tine and place the slab where it will warm 
gently, stirring the mixture constantly. 
This process carries the oil evenly through 
the mixture. When the paste is properly 
prepared it will be stringy and will not 
break when it drops from the knife. 
Always prepare the paste the day before 
using, and place it in a jar that may be 
covered and kept free from dust, and take 
only a small quantity from 


arise 


Jewels are Imitations of our precious 
stones, and may be had in turquoises, 
pearls, emeralds, sapphires, rubies and 
diamonds in any size. A design for jewels 
must be planned so that the jewels may be 
set when the work is otherwise completed. 

Cement for setting jewels may be bought 
at any art store. Place a drop in a space 
which the jewel must fit and press it in 
place. Give the jewel a light fire. 


athe aie 


Mrs. Austin’s first article appeared in the 
November issue of the Journal. 











be printed ? 


We have a Calendar of this kind; if 
you want one, send five two-cent 
stamps to Mellin’s Food Company, 291 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 













































Enameline 


when applied, is most 
BRILLIANT, and that is the 
effect you want when using 
a stove polish. When an old 


age is guaranteed. 
J.L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York 











What lovelier gift? 


The Vantine Scarf 


—a thing of infinite beauty and 
many uses. Weighs less than 
an ounce; is 14% yards square ; 
made of finest imported silk. 
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HEART TO HEART TALKS 


SHORT time ago I was at 
the Delaware Water Gap, 
and as I looked at the 
mountains that have been 
separated I thought how 
little we know of the 
cause of separation even 
in mountains. Some con- 
vulsion of Nature in the 

far-away past separated them, and I imag- 

ined they were looking at each other, and I 

could not help feeling that they needed each 

other. The mountains are always in sight of 
each other, but there is a gap—they never 
touch. Oh, the gaps in human lives! It 
rested me so to look at the quiet, beautiful 

Delaware that flows between the mountains. 
No one would be attracted to the place if the 
river were not there. It is the water that 
makes it so beautiful. It is the Delaware 
‘water gap.’’ I looked at it until I saw that 
what is needed in all the gaps in life (and 

only God knows how many there are) is a 
river to flow between the sundered places. 


to 
The River of Life Flows from God’s Throne 


LL through the Scriptures the Holy Spirit 
is emblematized by water, and even in 
the vision of Heaven that Saint John had we 
read of a pure river of water of life, clear as 
crystal; and the river flows, and it always 
proceeds from the throne of God and the 
Lamb, So after a time I looked on the 
separated mountains, one on one side and 
the other on the opposite side, and at the 
beautiful river as the rays of the setting sun 
shone upon it, and from where I stood it all 
softened into rare beauty. How frightful 
this gap would be if there were no river; but 
we see the river! As Mrs. Harvey said: 
** I see the glory of the Lord 
On every chastened face.” 
And the peace and sympathy that flows 
from souls that have known some convulsion 
that has rent them asunder from what was 
theirs, is what draws us tothem. Ah, it is 
the river! Christ said the water that He 
shall give us flows from the centre of our 
being; out of us may “‘ flow rivers of living 
water.”’ ‘‘ This spake He of the Spirit, which 
they that believe on Him should receive’’; 
and in the vision of the prophet Ezekiel we 
get the thought that wherever the river came 
there was verdure and beauty. 


f 
Life is Simply a Rehearsal for Heaven 


LEARNED a lesson this morning that will 
always be helpful to me. A friend was 

telling me of an incident in her life as a 
musician. Her husband had arranged a 
musical entertainment for the benefit of some 
charity, and my friend was playing the organ, 
and leading the band of music as well as the 
choir boys, but in the midst of it all she 
became so fascinated with the fine execution 
of the band, and so delighted with the singing 
of the choir boys, that she ceased playing 
herself and listened. All at once her hus- 
band rushed up to her exclaiming, ‘‘ Don’t 
you know that you are leading? They are 
waiting for you.’’ In an instant her hands 
were on the organ and she resumed the 
leadership. How quickly I saw how careful 
we must be. Others are following us, and 
we must not stop. When Christ said to Peter, 
“I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail 
not,’’ He had His mind on others. He knew 
that others were to be strengthened through 
Peter’s faith. 

My friend said that afterward, when she 
tealized what she had done, she was almost 
overcome at thinking how serious a matter it 
might have been. I am sure that we do not 
know what our keeping the music of Faith 
and Hope and Love going is doing for 
others; ‘‘ No man liveth unto himself.’’ I 
suppose all of life is only a rehearsal for the 
perfect concert of Heaven, but we have our 
part to play, and others are following us 
whether we know it or not. 


ey 
Others are Following in Our Steps 


AYBE it would be worth while to think 

more deeply of the words we have read 

so often, ‘‘Seeing we also are compassed 

about with so great a cloud of witnesses.’’ 

The little verse we have so often sung has 
always been an inspiration to me: 





“ A cloud of witnesses around 
Hold thee in full survey ; 
Forget the steps already trod, 
And onward urge thy way.”’ 

Shall I remember the lesson my friend 
taught me? Shall I keep up with my music— 
you, with your music—and so, consciously or 
unconsciously, help others to keep time? 
How many there are who stop. Not perhaps 
to admire others, but for some cause or 
other the music ceases. The hands cease to 
move, the feet do not go, the lips do not 
en tinnt music has ceased. The old word, 

~~ iding,’’ is not often used nowadays. 


Never Forget that You are Leading 

[F THERE was ever a time in your life 

when you enjoyed the Word of God more 
than you do now, or when you loved to go 
alone to pray more than you do now, or loved 
to be with people who were very devoted to 
God more than you do now, you have back- 
slidden, and the thing to do is just what my 
friend did when her husband said, ‘‘ Don’t 
you know that you are leading?’’ Set the 
music going again. Godown on your knees. 
Pray! Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Others are following you. Weare influencing 
all the time, leading upward or leading away 
from Christ. No persons are so poor that 
they have no influence over anybody, and 
none of us know how much influence we 
have. Keep up the fires down in the hold of 
the vessel: your prayers, your faith that 
God sees; shape your conduct, and your con- 
duct will influence others. I shall never 
forget the sight I witnessed on the steamer 
‘“Campania,’’ when I went down to see 
what kept the steamer plowing the waves, 
and found that it was the coal that was con- 
stantly being shoveled on. What if the coal 
had not been put on? What if the fires had 
gone out? Where would the steamer have 
been? And where will you and I be if there 
is no fire kept up in the heart—no conscious 
communion with God? Oh, be careful. 
Look after your faith in God; your hope in 
what He has said; your trust in what He has 
done. In short, look after what only God 
can see, for it is with Him we have to do. 
Keep up the music within, and if you look 
after your secret devotion your Father in 
Heaven will reward you openly with leader- 
ship in music not for earth merely, but for 
eternity. Oh, to lead souls to the harmony 
of the skies; is not this worth living for? 
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Does Your Religion Help You in Emergencies? 


AM so sure that many who read this 
page, and many who do not read it, 
need a deeper spiritual life than they have. 
Their religion does not meet their emergen- 


cies—the mysteries and problems of this 
present life are too much for them. One 
word comes to me in so many letters, 


‘“Why?’’ ‘* Why should my mother never be 
well?’’ ‘‘ Why should our circumstances be 
astheyare?’’ ‘‘ I want tohave faith in a good 
God, but He does not seem good.’’ Now, is 
God to blame? Has He made any revelation 
that throws any light on these hard things? 
I believe that He has, and I am quite sure He 
has spoken as plainly as words can speak that 
in this world we are to expect tribulation. 
But we seem determined, in spite of all He 
has said, to look for our Heaven here. Our 
Heavenly Father wishes to be called the God 
of people who realize and confess that they 
are strangers and pilgrims on the earth, and 
who declare that they seek another country, 
even a Heavenly. Now let us consider the 
word “‘ strangers.’’ Strangers are lonesome 
—no one knows them. Take the word “ pil- 
grims’’—it» means travelers, and travelers 
have their minds fixed on the end of the 
journey, when they will be at home. 


<7 
To One Anchorage We Must Surely Come 


HE more I read my New Testament the 
more satisfied I am that we are wrong 
about many things. What are we here for? 
We are here to become saints, and God will 
arrange everything for that purpose if that is 
what we want; and all the whole list of 
troubles that comes under the head of 
“‘tribulation’’ is arranged by our loving 
Father to bring about the highest results in 
character. It is a very great thing to be 
made Christlike. God sees what would hurt 
us and what we need. We donot know what 
is best for us any more than children know 
what is best for them. 

How do we know what we are until we 
find out how we can bear the strain? To 
one anchorage we must certainly come or we 
shall never know peace. We must believe 
that God permits nothing to be done that the 
end will not justify;.and we are expressly 
told to judge nothing before the time, and 
the time is when the Lord comes. 

Judge nothing before the time. The Lord 
is coming. We are simply disobedient if we 
pass judgment on God and His providences, 
if we think we could do better than God 
does. A man once said to me when I asked 
how his wife was, ‘‘ She is suffering terribly, 
and if God loved her as much as I do He 
would relieve her.’’ His wife has been in 
Heaven many years now, and long ere this 
has found that 

“ Heaven’s eternal bliss will pay~ - 
For all His children suffer here.”’ 

God expressly said, ‘‘What I do thou 
knowest not now; but thou shalt know here- 
after.’” The very words that comforted my 
dear mother when my father left her side. 
The day before she died she said to me, ‘I 
have waited twenty-six years to know why 
God took your father,’’ and with the sweetest 
smile she added, ‘‘ I shall soon know now.’’ 
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We Need Discipline as Well as Education 
THOUSAND years will seem as one day! 
But we cannot have this faith and hope 

without cultivation. We sometimes act as if 
spiritual things would come of themselves 
and grow without our care, but they will not. 
We cannot get spiritual fruit without cultiva- | 
tion, any more than we can get fruit from the | 
garden without cultivation. All God’s ways | 
with us mean education and discipline. Can | 
you not remember how you cried over your 
lessons when you were achild? Only yester- 
day I heard a friend say: ‘‘ There is one 
thing I do not do now, though the lessons are 
stil! hard—I do not run away!”’ 

I well remember a brother of mine who ran 
away from boarding-school because the les- 
sons were hard and he missed the delicacies 
of the home table. He walked many a weary 
mile to get home. I can see my mother’s 
face now as she said to my father, ‘‘ What 
shall we do with him?’’ ‘‘ Send him back 
to-morrow,’’ was my father’s answer—and 
he went back. He had to be educated. And 
so must we—and for the high destiny before | 
us no common education will do. 


ss 
Put Yourselves Entirely in God's Hands 








E ARE only in our childhood now, and 
are not capable of choosing what les- 
sons we shall learn and what we shall omit. 
Some few years ago a young girl left our 
shores for an English home. She had married 
aman ofhighrank. She was born an heiress. 


Her parents felt the responsibility of having | 


her thoroughly educated; so, as they traveled 
in their own car, a part of the car was arranged 


as a schoolroom, and a teacher traveled with | 


them. Perhaps their daughter would have 
liked to be excused from study and do noth- 
ing but enjoy herself, but that was not per- 
mitted; the governess was always at her side. 

If we could only learn to take every disa- 
greeable thing, every painful thing, as a hard 


lesson which we must master, we should step 


up to higher and higher Christian culture. 
We should become so noble, so patient, so 
forgiving, so acquiescent to the will of God, 


that we would be prepared for the glorious 


future that awaits us. 

Let me beseech you 
entirely in the hands of the blessed Christ, 
asking only to be like unto Him, and then 
you will come into such a blessed interior 
life that though the passage over this sea of 
life may be rough you can say: 


‘* My bark is wafted to the strand by breaths divine, 
And on the helm there rests a Hand other thay mine.”’ 


+ 

Work Which the Daughters are Doing 
| SPENT last evening witnessing a sight I 

had never seen before. I received a 
complimentary card inviting me to the gym- 
nasium exercises of the children ina certain 
chapel I am interested in, and when I learned 
that my presence would give pleasure to the 
children, I went, never dreaming that I would 
be so pleasantly entertained. As I entered 
the spacious room I saw numbers of boys and 
girls arranged on each side of half of the 
greatroom. The other half was filled with 
spectators, evidently the mothers and rela- 
tives of the children. Soon the drill com- 
menced, and a ‘‘ Daughter’’ in our Order 
drilled them perfectly. They had been well 
trained for this public drill. The delight of 
the audience could not have been greater. 
Many a mother’s heart bounded for joy as she 
looked at her own child going through the 
exercises so perfectly. When the larger 


girls—girls ranging from fourteen to seven- | 


teen—came on for their tambourine drill and 
other drills, I looked with so much interest at 
them. Womanhood is almost in sight at that 
age. I saw how beneficial all this prompt 
and perfect obedience would be in their 
future life. But I started to tell you how 
glad I was that one of The King’s Daughters 
had done this training. Later in the evening, 
when a solo was sung by a young girl accom- 
panying herself on the piano, I was told 
that she also was a King’s Daughter. 


.y 
Go About Doing Good as Our Master Did 


| DO not know when I felt more keenly 
than I did that evening how blessed it 





was to do as the Master did, and ‘‘ go about | 


doing good.’’ I had many pleasant thoughts 
as I looked at the mothers, whose lives are 
so hard, having a little pleasure like this. 
And as I looked at the Deaconesses who had 
the superintending of this work I did not 
wonder at all that their faces were radiant 
with happiness. 

Are there not other ‘‘ Daughters’’ who 
could play the piano, or give recitations to 
an audience that would bless them for it? 
I am sure if you could once get the taste 
of doing for others you would find real joy. 
Think of the influence you might exert. 
There is no meaning in the.cross you wear if 
you do not care for others. The cross means 
unselfishness or it means nothing; and yet 
I cannot but believe that on the part of so 
many it is just the want of thought that 
makes it meaningless. I wish I could tell 
all the women and young girls who are 
afflicted with ennui that there is no need of 
that disease. There is so much to do. 
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Christmas Suggestions 


To any person who intends to buy nice 
furniture it will pay, and pay well, to send 
for our catalogue and investigate the posi- 
tive advantages of buying “ Direct from 
Factory at Factory Prices.” 

This space is too small to give full de- 
tails, but the following will give an idea of 
the extremely low prices at which we sell 
strictly HIGH-GRADE furniture. 


Turkish 
Rocker 


A Splendid Gift for 
Father or Mother 
buys 


$42.50 fii: 


restful Turkish 
rocker, No. 618, 
direct from fac- 
tory, freight pre- 
paid, sent “On 
Approval,” to be 
returned af our 
expense if not 
»sitively the best leather rocker ever sold at so 
sos a price. 
COVERED with best quality machine-buffed GENUINE leather. 
Has genuine hair cushions, tufted back, spring rockers and 
ball-bearing casters. Choice of maroon, olive-green or 
russet-color leather. At retail a similar chair costs $60 to $85. 


Ladies’ Mahogany Desk 


The Very Queen of Gifts for a Lady 
7 buys this dainty 


$9.75 desk direct from 


the tagtory, fretgnt prepaid, 
sent “On Approval,” to be 
returned af our expense if 
not positively the best ladies’ 
desk ever sold at so low a 
price. <A dainty birthday, 
wedding or Christmas gift. 
FRONT is figured mahogany, 
tastily inlaid with pearl and white 
holly. Has French legs both back 
and front, two locks. Small drawer 
inside, places for paper, pen, ink, 
etc. Bottom of large drawer is of 
pretty bird's-eye maple. Trimmings are all solid polished 
brass. This desk is polished like a piano, and from a dealer 
will cost $15 to $20. 


Mahogany 
Music Cabinet 


For the Lover of Music 
buys this nice music 


$8.7 cabinet, direct from 


the factory, freight prepaid, 
sent “On Approval,” to be re- 
turned at our expense if not 
positively the best music cabi- 
net obtainable at so low a price. 
FRONT is figured mahogany, tastily 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl and white 
holly. Has French legs, adjustable 
shelves and lock. Trimmings are 








solid brass, and bottom of drawer is 
— bird's-eye maple. 


This cabinet 
1as a rich polish finish, and from a dealer will cost $12 to $17.50, 


Home 
Desk 


A Choice Gift for 
a Young Man 


$22.50 {ii2° 
beautiful home 


desk, direct from 
the factory, freight 
prepaid, sent “On 
Approval,” to be 
returned af our ex- 
pense if not posi- 
tively the best 
obtainable at so low a price. 

THE DESIGN of this desk is almost perfection for a “ home” 
desk, It combines all the practical features of a regular 
office desk—roll top, letter file, book stalls, sliding arm rest, 
plenty of drawers, pigeonholes, ball-bearing casters, etc.— 
and in away that is graceful, artistic and At 
retail it would cost from $30 to $465. 


Colonial 
Bookcase 


For the Lover of 
buys 


$ 1 2.00 this se- 


lected oak Colonial 
bookcase, direct from 
the factory, freight 
prepaid, sent “On 
Approval,” to be re- 
turned af our expense 
if not positively the 
best bookcase ever 
suld at so low a price. 
THE FRONT is figured oak, and has a graceful column 
effect on each side, tastily carved top, double doors, double 
strength crystal glass, 3 ball-tipped solid brass hinges on 
each door, ball-bearing casters, fancy brass key, mortised 
locks, 4 adjustable shelves (5 spaces). This bookcase has a 
rich polish finish, and at retail would cost $18 to $24. 


Turkish Couch 


A Splendid Gift for the Family 


$35 00 buys this luxurious Turkish leather 
. couch direct from the factory, 


freight prepaid, sent “On Approval,” to re- 
turned af our expense if not positively the best 
obtainable at so low a price. 


ull of style. 




























THIS COUCH is 76 inches , 29 inches wide, and is made 
of best quality. of machine-buffed genuine leather (no imita- 
tion), and all cushions are genuine curled horsehair. It has 


tuted top. This couck, af retal: will cost $66 to $10. 


to $70. 
i of the Mis- 
We Prepay Freight 3.502 °ana north of South 
Carolina. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
Write for our “ Christmas” Catalogue, No.“ G”’ 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of Office and Library Furniture 
- Direct from the Factory -- 
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il Be Lueck of the Fourteenth Lead 
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) =| THE STORY OF SOME CHRISTMAS SOLDIERS Soeatg Shoes, you don’t 
‘A By Layton Brewer tao ae loot 
‘ eri 
HE Fourteenth Lead was an outfit smart The light was dimmed, but no single soul pray: od pon oregalg i: 
As ever tickled a soldier’s eye Of that impatient battalion sought pope 
(As those who studied the window-show To sleep ; they waited the longed-for word A single day’s 
Of Brown’s at Christmas could testify). To charge their enemies. Once they thought trial will make 
For years and years had the Fourteenth Lead The combat surely was near; they heard you “forget 
In vain paraded in hope to gain Outside a whispering and the fall your wd 
A place in service beneath a chief . Of running feet and a woman’s sob ; 
Who'd give his fighters a hot campaign ; But nobody came to the tree at all. Th 
e new Catalog 
| Yet back to barracks they always went The morning dawned, and the sunlight crept printed in colors, 





To growl ten months at the wretched luck 
That offered only corroding peace 

To troops of discipline, brawn, and pluck. 
But one December there came a day 

When sharply sounded, Recall from drill. 
That meant adventure! You may believe 
They rushed to quarters with hearty will. 


Deliberately from file to file; 
And privates whispered their bunkies: “ Now— 
It’s coming now in a little while.” 
But it didn’t come; for that afternoon 
Their Colonel sadly, with drooping head, 
His tunic ruined by scalding tears, 
Marched back to barracks the Fourteenth Lead. 


answers all questions, 
illustrates many styles 
of street and house 
shoes for Men, Women 
and Children. Free, 
on application. 


No. 801—See illustration— 
shows our new house 
slipper for ladies, It is 
perfect fitting, cf fine, soft 
Dolge Feit (Black, Brown, 
Green, Red). Has our 
new seamless lining— 
noiseless leather soles, 
low heels and comfortable 
toes. Handsomest Easy- 
Shoe ever made—any size. 
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in gaslight next they were ordered out, Those fire-eaters of soldier men 
And formed just under a spreading tree, Still lie in quarters; and none can doubt 

Whose boughs were frightfully weighted down They’ve lost their places on glory’s roll. 
With heavy burdens. The men could see But every Christmas is ordered out 

A troop of cavalry on their right, A small detail of a squad or so; 
Artillery threatening both their flanks, And these return with equipments red 





























be Besides another command of foot; With rust, with blouses all water-stained — ° song Ah 3] 25 
es’ The Fourteenth lifted its voice in thanks. And that’s the luck of the Fourteenth Lead. 119 W. 234 St., NEW YORK  Detivered 
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no equal for winter 
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Special shoes for special needs—at moderate prices: - 
To prevent Toeing in 
For weak ankles and flat-foot 
To cure bow-legs eit braces 


from special lasts, insuring perfect fit 
formed feet. , 
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“BETTER THAN A LEGACY" 


Coward “Good Sense” Shoe 


SEO FOR CHILDREN 
Ay mgt 4s Insures Good Sense Feet for Life 
“the best 





Free from aches and 
blemishes; natural 
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SALE: 


As first impressions are the most lasting, much care and (t@ the col 
should be expended upon the entrance of a house. A well-aniintrances 
entrance to a country place will make attractive the plainest of Miicter, w 
A poorly designed gateway or badly laid out and carelessly mithers a 
grounds may spoil the best of architectural designs. leasing 


a simple but effective a pproac h, having neither architectural nor other adjuncts, but producing a pleasant effect 
under the massive porte-cochére and carrying the eye pas » house to the view 
fesirable in the case of a picturesque house, where and straight road 


» house and grounds should conform in treatment. 


This picture shows 
by means of a broad, curving roadway, passing 
beyond. This simple and informal treatment is very 


would be out of place. It is most important that the 


and shrubbery around a gateway shields formal e 
and lifts the house away@@rast of a 
appae angles, i 

med folia 


A beautiful grouping of trees 
house and grounds except from the entrance itself, 
the front. The road leading off from each side helps. to increase the 


size and importance of the house and grounds, 


with fence covered 


This picture shows a quaint little side-path entrance 
as is possible of 2 


The masses of native 
foliage, and simple but effective post and light—such 


nre many things to be considered besides a favorite view. 
brought into play as integral parts of the 
ment in the simplest and cheapest of places, and one which would also 


been considered, and although the house lacks all 
i i charm to even the most luxurious of homes. 


In selecting the site for a country house there : 
trees, the round shoulders of a hill, a tiny ravine or stray boulder may and should be 
composition. The photograph given above shows a place in which such things have 
the charm of age and the advantages of shrubs and vines, it gives promise of a most attractive future, and is picturesque even now 





An effective gateway of rock-face stone and wrought iron, There is nothing which will set off the beauty of a large Colonial house like 
leading around the entrance on the other side of the house, is an arrangement a wide, level lawn, especially if the house itself is backed up by heavy foliage, 
which adds much to the privacy and apparent size of a suburban place where such as this house will have in time. ‘The approach is most effective, and the 
the area is limited, and one’s neighbors are unpleasantly close. richness of the entrance itself lessens the nese of other ornamentation, 


with the road 





made p<. eyed _ the richness and elabo- One of the many variations of the Colonial porch and entrance, which have The use of rough brick with he# 

— make a charming developed from the simple stoop of its English prototype, is shown in this perfectly in harmony with the rest 

we of pli: ae ny ‘he rugged and lofty peotoarach, It is particularly imposing when the house is situated upen a and steps is particuléely pleasing, # 
nd complete a very pretty picture. nillside, and, with trees and shrubbery pianted about, it will prove most effective. be hard to find a more tasteful ent] 
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the collection of photographs given below a number of attract- 
mtrances and approaches are shown. Some are of the simplest 
cter, where the effect is produced merely by careful planting, 
8) 
leasing architectural features, as well as much luxuriant shrubbery. 


oot OSE: tele, at. Seem 


This attractive entrance relies on architectural adjuncts almost entirely for its effect. The severe cut-stone posts and walls, and 
the elaborate wrought-iron fence, are in perfect keeping with the striking architecture of the house. The formal garden and walks 
will in time make a charming setting. This house has the porte-cochére placed where it should be, at the side of the main entrance. 
If placed in front, as it often is, it is apt to mask and belittle the entrance. 


ay shield formal entrance for a formal house is well exemplified in this case. The 

suse awayferast of a cut hedge with the rough foliage behind it, and the marble posts at 

e the app angles, is most effective and striking. This continuation of natural and 
med foliage is of great importance to a well-designed scheme. 
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nce covere@@other striking example of a formal architectural entrance is shown in this Such a house and grounds and such an entrance as this picture shows would be out of place and impossible except on our 
ssible of P, which accords well with the stately Colonial architecture, and helps to Western coast. They have a charm of their own, and illustrate the desirability of conforming to one style in house and grounds. 


vould also@®it scale and force. When back from the street much may be done in this The strong pyramidal gate-posts and almost Oriental buildings ae the luxuriant semi-tropical foliage of palms and pampas 
to increase the apparent size and dignity of restricted grounds. grass. The broad, level lawn adds much to the effect, as it always does to an extensive country place. 





The use of- winding roads in an approach is inadmissible unless the grounds The irregular formality of this approach is in exact neopinn wah See naeanee 
are large, or there is a natural inequality in the ground that requires it. Where architecture of the house, and the general effect is most attractive. he terrac 


these conditions exist such roads are most effective, and may be used freely approach rising above the roadway is especially pleasing, giving the effect of 
when the house to which they lead is irregular and picturesque, as in this case. a double flight of broad steps. 


p in this d leadi to it, gi A most effective entrance for a small place is shown in this photograph, the 
h hea P } attractive entrance, which is This example of a porte-cochére, with winding road leading up to it, gives an  e , c ‘ : ; . tp! 
bie 9 = rest ings. The arrangement of the wails effect of privacy to the circular porch by its position and the absence of steps high wall-hedge giving _privacy to the house. F. touch of po ede added 
rly pleasing; * hedges, trees and vines. It would leading to it. The entrance owes its attractiveness largely to the luxuriant by the simple ‘Square brick posts. Be —_ of treatment is good, and may be 
e tasteful ents n this one, growth of vines over it, and to the mass of shrubbery. used, even in large work, with excellent effect. 
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THE LADIES’ 








By Helen Spencer 


HILE my last paper to girls was 
written chiefly concerning those 
who had had certain advan- 
tages, and through some reverse 
of fortune had lost them, I 
promised that this one should 

be devoted to girls who practically never 

have had either wealth or great advantages. 

It has often occurred to me that the so- 
called ‘‘ girl who has no advantages’ has 
really a great many, and that if she could 
only be made to realize this it would take 
much discontentment out of her life. 

By the girl who has no advantages we are apt 
to mean the one who gives most of her time to 
steady, plodding work, who has but little 
opportunity or time for social pleasures, 
and no chance to educate herself in the 
higher branches; though, after all, it rather 
depends upon what one means by the higher 
branches of a woman’s education. 


ate 
A Girl's Possibilities in Life 


[X THE paper on ‘‘A Girl’s Chances to be a 
Girl’’ I tried to point out the difference 
between power and greatness in a man, and 
power and greatness in a woman. I said 
that a woman is great when she substitutes 
her own personality for all the lonely, empty 
lacks of life, for the bare, unblossoming 
places; whose presence is needed; whose 
influence is felt; and I should have added, 
who understands the hidden natures of many 
classes, and best estimates the possibilities 
of human nature. I believed then that the 
life which gives a girl the best opportunities 
for understanding human nature ought to be 
considered the life of best advantages, and 
I cannot help thinking that the life of the so- 
called ‘‘girl who has no advantages’’ is 
often the life of richest opportunities, 

I do not mean to say, of course, that a girl 
must necessarily be thrown by a _ hard- 
working life into intimate contact with many 
‘classes of people before she can be broad- 
minded or helpful. In any position of life 
she need only be sympathetic, need only be 
helpful and generous toward all classes, to 
have her life grow day by day broad and 
powerful. But I do venture to say that 
many a girl never began fully to realize 
the tremendous need of broad-mindedness 
and helpfulness in women until she was 
thrown by the conditions of work into closer 
and forced contact with human nature. 


ate 
Where a Girl Learns Her Best Lessons 


To benefit of work is in many cases incal- 

culably great. I donot mean the benefit 
of sweat-shops nor under-paid labor, though 
even from these I have seen giris’ natures 
grow and broaden and blossom; but I mean 
just the common, well-known work which so 
many of us are doing to-day for a living. Of 
all schools to which a girl might be sent 
to learn the great lessons of life, there is 
not one so good, I believe, as the great 
school of the world. Here, by intimate 
experience, she may learn to understand 
many natures, many conditions; and may 
meet constantly little emergencies to call out 
her usefulness; here she may learn the great 
lessons of life in all its phases, its higher 
branches—sympathy, charity and love. If 
the girl who has no advantages pays in hard 
work, in physical discomfort, for her tuition, 
are not the lessons worth it all? 

It is of the handling of these advantages, 
or rather how to get the greatest opportunities 
out of their lives, that I wish to speak to 
girls. One advantage that I see neglected by 
so many busy girls is youthfulness; so fre- 
quently busy girls allow themselves to out- 
grow that simple youthfulness which is the 
greatest of all charms in a young girl. 


aie 
Girls Should Keep Young 


| REMEMBER once meeting after many 
years a girl who as a child had been one 
of my schoolmates. Our lives had become 
entirely separated. When I met her I was 
shocked to see that, though but a young girl, 
she looked fully ten years older than I did. 
I had no opportunity to talk with her, but it 
was hardly necessary. I need not have 
asked her what her life had been: the whole 
story lay written in her face, and I knew 
from it that she had grown old with the 
experience of work—old beyond her years, 
out of touch with joy. And I felt that 
her age placed a barrier between us. I 
longed to talk with her, to tell her of the 
many simple little pleasures I continually 
roy life; yet I withdrew, almost as a 
ch raws before an older person. 
I believe if girls dreamed of the wholesome 
and companionship of which they 
ve themselves by growing prematurely 
they would make a greater effort to keep 
and to appear young. 





Girls Should Look on the Bright Side 


GIRL ought to keepin sympathy with the 
happy, joyous things of life, and if they 
are not to be had in her own surroundings, 
then it becomes all the more important that 
she should seek them in the lives of others 
or in Nature. I know of a sunny, happy girl 
in New York who used last spring to take 
now and then the few moments she had daily 
from her work to go to the menagerie in 
Central Park to look at a tiny brown and 
white lamb. ‘‘ It does me such good,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ to see it frolic. I love young, happy 
things, from little babies down to butter- 
flies.’’ And I do not doubt that that was 
one secret of her sunny happiness. 

It is noticeable that all truly great men 
seem to have a quality of childlikeness and 
simplicity, a youthfulness which the big 
things of life impart. It is, I believe, a pos- 
sibility for us all. Life ought to be one long 
development and growth. Weought toretain 
always what we have once gained. To have 
been through the holy period of childhood, 
and to have lost it utterly, to have lived up to 
the aspirations of girlhood, and to have 
abandoned them, seems like going over a 
richly flowered field plucking one exquisite 
flower and laying it down, plucking another 
in its stead, and at the end of the meadow to 
find one’s self still with only one flower instead 
of the handful one might have had. I speak 
of this particularly because the so-called 
** girl who has no advantages’’ has so many 
temptations to let sunny youthfulness slip 
away from her, and because she is, of all girls, 
perhaps most prone to yield tothe temptations. 


ar ne 
Simple Pleasures are Always to be Had 


NE way to keep youthful is to have pleas- 
ures. Poor girls do not, as a rule, have 
enough pleasures. I have seen girls settle 
down to the conclusion that Fate had decreed 
that they should have no pleasures, but 
should have only toil and duties. I feel like 
telling all such girls that Fate never decreed 
anything of the kind. Ifagirl is so impressed 
with the fact that she must have only duties, 
and not pleasures, then let her at once 
make duty a pleasure, and go about fulfilling 
it zealously. There are many simple little 
pleasures which are inexpensive and easily 
gained, and every girl whose life is full of 
duties ought to have them. It is poor econ- 
omy to deny one’s self some simple thing that 
one’s whole soul longs for. Girls donot seem 
to realize that souls can be starved quite as 
readily as bodies. You will find that almost 
any one will agree with you that it is poor 
economy for a working-girl to starve her 
body, yet when it comes to a question of let- 
ting one’s soul go hungry you will find many 
girls practicing that most rigorous, unneces- 
sary, and cruel form of starvation. 


arte 
Encouraging a Taste for the Beautiful 


REMEMBER at one time having but nine 
dollars. There came to me _ holidays 
when I could, if I wished, go into the coun- 
try. I had been longing for a breath of the 
country, and if ever anybody’s soul was hun- 
gry and thirsty I believe mine was. I hesi- 
tated quite a while, because even in my most 
rash moods I have always been able to see the 
advisability of keeping a little money. on 
hand; but at last the question was settled. 
I gave my soul to eat and drink. I bought 
with the nine dollars ten delicious days and 
nights in the country. Think of it! All the 
wonders of Nature; open fields and broad 
horizons by day, and a whole heavenful of 
stars by night! I returned. to the city with 
only money enough to pay my carfare, but in 
my heart and mind contentment and peace, 
which so lightened my work as to bring me 
back much more than the nine dollars in the 
happiness which came from restored nerves 
and a refreshed mind. 
The buying now and then of a book, a 
photograph of a Madonna, a bit of good statu- 
ary in plaster, even if you have to deny your 
body now and then a few of its comforts, will 
bring, as a practical investment, real happi- 
ness and benefit. A girl I know longed to 
understand something of art, yet she was too 
poor tostudy. I advised getting a bit of good 
art—a plaster cast of the ‘‘ Winged Victory.”’ 
It took her quite a while to save even the 
seventy-five cents necessary for the smallest 
size. Beautiful things are never really out of 
place, so the ‘‘ Winged Victory’’ was not out 
of place. I might tell you, perhaps, how it 
beautified the bare life; how she sketched it 
in all positions; how it opened up a deeper 
love of art, a keener pleasure in beauty; but 
the girl herself is the only one, I fancy, who 
could tell you the actual soul! strength and 
food that that beauty was, and how, perhaps, 
the strong, onward sweep of the ‘‘ Winged 
Victory’s’’ figure encouraged her and inspired 
her to struggle and triumph. 
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Drop All Cares When Evening Comes 


NE means of gaining happiness is the art | 


of laying aside in the evening all the 
work and duties of the day. Every person 
ought to have some simple evening diversion 
as a relaxation, even if it is only the pleasure 
of having a good magazine to read aloud, or 
some topic of interest to discuss, or some 
simple pleasure to share with others. Even 
if you are very tired when you come home 
from your duties, make up your mind to have 
some one little pleasure with which to finish 
the day. Try this plan for one week, and at 
the end of the week see if your whole mind 
is not healthier and happier for it. 

One simple pleasure that the lives of all 
girls ought to hold is the home element, the 
home spirit. Some of you will answer that 
you have no homes. Well, the beauty of the 
real home spirit is that it will, if you invite 
it, come to live in even the most unhomelike 
places. I have seen a small tenement more 
homelike than a handsome mansion, A pot 
of flowers, a few loved books, some very sim- 


| 


ple comforts, and those little invisible touches | 
here and there which only a girl can give, | 


the gathering together now and then of a few 
congenial friends, and behold, the home 
spirit is around and about you. 


aie 
One Girl’s Way of Giving 


ND that matter of friends. There is so 
often in a girl’s life the battle of loneli- 
ness. Learn to share everything you have— 
your hopes, your little comforts. Learn to 
give, even if you have nothing material to 
give. One can always give of one’s self. 

I remember hearing an interesting conver- 
sation between two girls. One of them said: 
‘If I had money I should always send 
flowers to my friends who were ill; but, of 
course, I can’t.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ said the other 
brightly, ‘‘ when my friends are ill I can’t 
send flowers either, but I usually sit down 
and write them little letters. I generally tell 
them something nice about themselves to 
cheer them; and if they’ve ever helped me, 
made me happy, why, I mention it, and tell 
them I love them, or something like that. 


Of course, it is not the same as a bunch of | 


flowers, but it is better than nothing, and it 
costs only a two-cent stamp.’’ I could not 
but think how the cheery, loving little note 
must in most cases have been of more benefit 
than even flowers would have been. 


ate F 
Allowing Our Natures to Broaden 


6 ing GIVE generously of one’s own nature is 

not only a precaution against loneliness, 
but the constant giving helps to mould one’s 
nature. It seems to me that the ‘‘ girl who 
has no advantages ’’ should, above all, keep 
her nature mouldable. There is a benefit in 
changeableness which very few people recog- 
nize. The girl who outgrows her old opin- 
ions, who is influenced by new developments, 
who is willing to give up old prejudices—this 
is the girl who is growing and who will still 
grow. The “ girl who has no advantages’’ is 
apt to be a girl of strong prejudices, and needs 
to be careful lest her prejudices make her 
narrow and bar away from her many an 
avenue to pleasure and success. 

This question was put to me the other day: 
‘Do wealthy girls sympathize more with 
their poorer sisters, or do poor girls sympa- 
thize more with their wealthy sisters?’’ And 
I felt bound to acknowledge that, as a class, 
the wealthy girls seemed to be more sympa- 
thetic, more yielding, more willing to 
acknowledge themselves in the wrong, more 
willing to learn than are the poorer girls. 
Yet it is obviously true that this should not be 
the case; and it goes to show that the poorer 
girls do not always make use of those great 
advantages which they have for learning 
sympathy, judgment and charity. Their 
opportunities in this line are often much 
greater than those of wealthy girls. 


arte 
Learning the Principles of Life 


w= the simple principles of astron- 

omy were discovered, when it became 
known that the sun, and not the earth, was 
the centre of our planetary system, it was 
easy enough to establish our great modern 
science of astronomy. When a girl once 
learns the few great, simple principles of life 
—sympathy, generosity—it is easy enough 
to live a broad, helpful, powerful life, no 
matter where that life is cast. 

And this brings us back to the common 
ground and possibilities of all girls—the 
possibilities of nobility and womanliness. 
Think for a moment how many men and 
women outside the heraldry books are called 
‘‘ noble,’’ and perhaps it may make it clearer 
how the lives of so many girls who have 
never been. wealthy, and perhaps never will 
be, may yet be rich; for one can hardly point 
out too often that it is ‘in the handling of 
those possibilities, which all girls have in 
common, that the poor girl has as good a 
chance as the wealthy one—indeed, some- 
times even a better chance. 

Now, every girl has her ideals and ambi- 
tions, and how we form these, and how they 
are best fulfilled in our lives, I will discuss 
in my next article, in the January JOURNAL. 
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This article is the second in the series, which 
was begun in November. 


“The Ideals and Ambitions of Girls” 


Will be the interes ect discussed 
Miss Spencer in the oom Si owl 


December, 1899 





“Colgate & Co.” 


on toilet and shaving 
soaps, perfumes, etc., 
corresponds to the 


“Sterlin g mark on silver 




















In order to close out our Winter 
Stock we have 


Reduced 
Prices 


on all our goods, consisting 
of the latest styles of 


1.50 up 
10c. up 


We guarantee satisfac- 
tion with every purchase 
or refund your money. 






Trimmed 
Hats from 


Untrimmed 
Hats from 


Write at once for FREE 
reduced price-list and cata- 
logue; the choice goods will be 
sold quickly. 


WE PAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES 
THE GEROME CO., 139 Fifth Ave., New York 








Direct from factory. 

Xmas Rocker, $7.50. Pree repaid to 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. MONEY REFUNDED if not 
suited. Solid mahogany, finely upholstered, richly carved, 
hand rubbed and polished. Send orders for Christmas ship- 
ment at once. No risk. Our name is its guarantee. Sent 
on approval. 6 per cent. discount for cash with orders. 

CATALOGUE FREE 
Colonial Furniture Co., 27 8. Div, 8t., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Flemish Plate and Cup Rack 


Sent anywhere in the United States, by express, upon receipt of 


$2.00 


An effective, decorative, useful and artistic addition to any 
Dining-Room. Finished in Flemish Oak or Mahogany, 36 inches 
long. Send for free pamphlet of other new hi id novelties. 


PRICE MANUFACTURING CO. 
60 8. Canal, Dept. C, - Chicago, U. 8. A. 


PINAUDS 


- NEW PERFUMES 
Violette Reine 
French Carnation Pink 
Royal Magnolita § 
Royal Daisy 


of these new uisite - 
the ce of freshly 












receipt of $1.50, we will send 
full-size bottle. 


Ep. PiNAUD’S IMPORTATION OFFICE 
46 D, Kast 14th Street, New York 
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HOW A FROCK 


By Emily Wight 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DESIGNS BY THE AUTHOR 


OLERO jackets, in spite of their long lease NEW arrangement for a lace bolero is 

of life, may truthfully be said to be more 
A collection of these lit- 
tle jackets is illustrated upon this page, and 
any one of them may be worn with the plain 


popular than ever. 





A NEW ARRANGEMENT 


frock shown in the central illustration. 
frock is developed in smooth, satiny broad- 
cloth, in that new shade of brown which is The sailor collar with wide revers shown 
It is made with a removable 
yoke and collar of heavy ivory-white lace. 


almost a gray. 


ace 


BAND of the cloth forms an 

extension yoke around the 
shoulders, and soft satin of exactly 
the same shade of brown is shirred 
on both back and front—the back, 
which is narrower than the front, 
being shirred rather scantily. The 





FUR IS THE DECORATION 





sleeves and belt are of cloth, and 
the trimming consists of many rows 
of stitching. It is a simple street 
frock, over which a coat will slip on 
easily. Worn with the bolero shown 
in the illustration, it is transformed 
into quite a dressy garment. The 
foundation of this bolero jacket, as 


ROWS OF STITCHING ARE DECORATIVE 


of the others, is the brown cloth. - 
cut and fitted, and is not lined. 
sleeve-caps are of lace. 


A smart little jacket with wide revers is 


Shown in one. of the illustrations. 


of lace is put on for a border, with its edge 


laid even with the broadcloth. 





It iS WELL CUT AND FITTED 


It is well 
The yoke and 
A scarf of crimson 
chiffon conceals the fastening on the left side. 


REMOVABLE YOKE OF CREPE DE CHINE 
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REMOVABLE yoke or a wide collar may 
also be worn as an accessory to the cloth 
frock. The one of heliotrope crépe de chine 
illustrated has a collar-band, sleeve-tops 
and jabot of yellow Renaissance. 

There is no form of decoration more popu- 
lar than rows of machine stitching. In 
the collar illustrated it ‘has no other excuse 
for being than that it is decorative. Brown 
satin, matching the bodice, is used, and it is 
stitched with écru silk. The little upper 
cape, with a bib-shaped piece underneath, is 


of fine embroidered bhatiste. The turnover Taylor’s Radial 
Scale Thermometer. 


Hang from Chandelier or Bracket. Records true mean 
temperature of room and can be read from every side 
at a distance. Wall thermometers are unreliable, their 
‘readings being influenced by temperature of wall. 


A NOVEL, HANDSOME and USEFUL PRESENT 
By Mail, 
ag $2.00. = 
TayLor BrotHers Company 
Dept. C, Rochester, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THERMOMETERS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


New York Address: 85 Chambers Street 


MAY BE TRANSFORMED 





shown in the first illustration. It fas- 
tens on the shoulder and under the left arm. 
Fur is the luxurious decoration of the oddly 
shaped jacket shown in another illustration. 





“A Thermometer in every living-room 
is a hygienic necessity.” 





MADE WITH WIDE REVERS 





collar is made of 
the same material. WITH THIS SHOULD BE 
"7 a sé 
Veliow oll cré- wees, vnveeetnck It’s the Pace that 


in the last column is a feature of another pon, shirred hori- Kills the Human Race ”” 


bolero. Bands of fawn-colored cloth outline zontally, makes a 
dainty collarette, with shoulder- The constant Pounding of the 
pieces of guipure. The shirring Heels on a hard surface shocks 
the whole nervous system. 


is made by running cords through 
f ay 
Bailey’s Rubber 


This This has the addition of a light blue muslin 
scarf, crossed inside the fronts, 


casings, and there is no lining. 
| 
A BOTHER pretty arrangement is 
developed in white mousseline, 


and has a border of appliqué. On 
each side a little slit is made in the 
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Heel Cushions 


with annular projections take 
the concussion, and put VELVET 
under every STEP. Mounted on 
celluloid instantly adjusted on 
the inside of the shoe, directly 
under the heel, rubber side down. 
(One pair outwear the shoe.) 


Sizes for Men and Women, 25c. ir. 
All dealers. Mailed on receipt of pean 





SAILOR COLLAR WITH REVERS 






mousseline and buttonholed. Black 
ribbon is run through and tied in 
short-looped bows with many ends. 
The design, suitable for a young 
girl, shown in the illustration at the 
foot of this column, is made of 
hemstitched mull. A narrow white 
lace insertion extends across the 
sailor back of the yoke and curves | 





C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 




















| Black 
| Taffeta Silk 


a : ’ 

| That will wear well, and look ys 
new all the time it’s worn, is ? 
worthy of a trial. 


THE STIRLING SILK 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


GUARANTEE THEIR 


Black Taffeta Silk 


and weave it in bold letters on the selvedge, 
every half yard: 


“ Guaranteed Stirling Silk Manufacturing Co.” 
For Sale by ail the Leading Dealers 
| STIRLING SILK MFG. CO. - NEW YORK 


‘The Famous Lightning Needle 


| TAPERED 
——_—_—_—_— ee 











A PRETTY ARRANGEMENT 


’ FROCK OF SMOOTH, SATINY BROADCLOTH 





to the edge of the bertha in front, where it is 
crossed by another curved band. 

It will readily be seen that two or three of 
these attractive accessories to a gown would 


all the edges, and a wide ribbon is used for 
the sailor knot and ends. 

Even more elaborate is the bolero of vel- 
vet and lace shown in the illustration at the 
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Superior in Quality—New in Shape 
LIGHTNING NEEDLES are easy to thread, easy to sew with. 
Send 10 cents for Sample Case 


to sell Lightning Needles in every home. 
AGENTS Will be bt t oe times out of ten = Send for 
WANTED terms, circular and /ree sample. 


| THE LIGHTNING NEEDLE COMPANY, 650 Broadway, New York 


“Duchess Embroidery Hoop 





















' Does not require winding; the felt cushion on the inner 
| € hoop gives the tension to HOLD TIGHTLY a light 
| 2 or heavy fabric. All the lead- 
WITH SHOULDER-PIECES OF BLACK GUIPURE DESIGN FOR A YOUNG GIRL ing | authorities F 
] 
head of third column. The pattern is done be almost as satisfactory as an equal number ) 





in black velvet ribbon. With this should be 
worn a black velvet stock and a jabot of the 
same kind of lace. 


A band 








be made at home out of pieces of material 
which are left over from the new frock. 
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of differing costumes, and any of them may 
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DRESS GOODS AS 
By Emma 






S THE season for selecting 
Christmas gifts draws near, 
and many persons are desir- 
ous to give presents that 
shall be useful, I would sug- 
gest one that is always sure 
of a welcome—a box containing a dress 
pattern. It isa happy thought to add 
linings and trimmings to the package 
when the taste of the future wearer is known; 
otherwise simply purchase the dress goods, 
which nowadays come done up in patterns 
in pretty boxes. Naturally, such gifts are 
exchanged only between intimate friends. 

The manner of arranging a parcel adds to 
its appearance and also to the pleasure of 
receiving it, so send your gift daintily 
wrapped, and with it a card or note bearing 
your good wishes. Certainly every one who 
is so fortunate as to receive a reminder of 
friendship at Christmas or any other time 
will at once return a note of thanks. 


aise 
Select a Pretty Frock for the Busy Mother 


N GIVING a new frock to the busy mother 
of the household select some material 
that she would not be likely to buy herself. 
A lounging-robe should be in every mother’s 
wardrobe, yet it is often omitted on account of 
the expense, for the head of the house has a 
niche for every penny. One of these robes in 
tan, blue or red eiderdown flannel, and bound 
with ribbon, may be bought ready made 
for from six dollars up, and would be a 
welcome gift. It would require at least nine 
yards of material, at thirty-five cents a yard, 
to make one of these robes. Striped flannel, 
cashmere and figured flannelette are used 
in the bright colors for these robes. 

A tailored suit of dark blue, medium gray 
or brown cloth in skirt and jacket design 
would prove an untold blessing to many a 
woman. Such suits sell at from fifteen 
dollars up, giving a choice of serge and 
cheviot, and of other cloths at a little higher 
price. The comfort of a suit all ready to put 
on cannot be imagined by those women who 
have them always as a matter of course. 


aise 
When a Dressy Frock is Given 


F YOU think that the busy mother needs a 
dressy frock for social functions give her 
one of black silk, satin or of heavy taffeta, 
buying fifteen yards of material at a dollar 
or a dollar and twenty-five cents a yard. 
The black crépons, silk-warp Eudoras and 
finely twilled serges, costing from a dollar 
and seventy-five cents a yard up, are of double 
width. A black frock is never out of style, 
and with the addition of a colored silk waist 
keeps a woman ready for any occasion to 
which she may be bidden. 

The middle-aged matron who needs an 
inexpensive evening frock will appreciate 
the gift of a black and white striped taffeta, a 
soft gray veiling, or a cashmere. 

Another useful present would be a pretty 
tea jacket of plain or printed China silk in 
violet, pink, bright blue or red. Such 
jackets are much prized to be worn at home 
in the afternoon and evening with woolen 
skirts. ‘China silk costs from fifty cents a 
yard up, and five yards of the silk, or half of 
that quantity of cashmere, will make a jacket. 
A lace frill should trim the collar and wrists. 
These jackets may be bought ready made in 
the half-fitted or loose Empire styles for 
about five dollars. 

A silk waist pattern of plain or striped 
taffeta, at seventy-five cents ora dollar a yard, 
would also prove a useful gift. Another use- 
ful gift would be the material for a wrapper 
in cashmere, serge or flannelette. 

Striped flannel shirt-waists for morning 
wear may be bought for two dollars and a 
half ready made, in black, red, dark green or 
dark blue. One of these would prove a wel- 
tome gift to the busy housewife. 


ate 
Presents for Babies and Children 


A® SMALL children need many changes 
the material for a new frock, or a little 
frock all ready to put on, would prove an 
acceptable gift. The material should be 
made up prettily and daintily. 

An infant’s robe of the finest lawn, nain- 
sook, mull or silk organdy, trimmed with 
Valenciennes edging and inserting, would be 
a dainty gift to send to a baby. Another 
pretty gift for a baby would be a couple of 
long frocks of fine lawn, trimmed with em- 
broidery. A yoke and sleeves for one of 
these frocks, in nice material, may be pur- 
chased for about a dollar. 

For older children pretty frocks of white, 
pink or light blue cashmere, made with 
gathered skirts, and baby waists to wear 
with guimpes of tucked lawn, would make 
acceptable presents. 

A most useful gift, and one that is easily 
made ornamental, is an infant’s wrapper of 
plain colored or fancy flannel with hems 
feather-stitched with embroidery silk. For 
older children wrappers of eiderdown flannel, 
which every child needs, make sensible 
and always acceptable Christmas gifts. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
M. Hooper 


How Best to Remember the Grandmother 


HE dear old ladies who are grandmothers 
to grown-up children are often remem- 
bered at Christmas time by presents of new 
frocks for best wear. Black satin, taffeta, 
silk-warp Henrietta or a smoothly twilled 
serge are the most suitable materials. Every- 
thing depends, of course, upon circumstances, 
but elderly ladies dearly love a best black silk 
which may be easily transformed into quite 
an elaborate evening costume with the addi- 
tion of a lace or chiffon fichu. For house 
wear wrappers of flannel, cashmere or flannel- 
ette, in pretty shades of blue, dark red, gray 
or brown, which require ten yards of yard- 
wide material, make pretty and useful pres- 
ents for these same grandmothers. 

Remnants of flannel, which are usually to 
be found in the shops at this season of the 
year, make pretty sacques to wear with odd 
skirts. These sacques should be finished 
daintily and have bows of ribbon in the front 
of the turn-over collars. 

For general home wear any old lady will be 
delighted with a Christmas present of a dress 
pattern of eight yards of navy blue, reddish 
brown, medium or slate gray, dark purple or 
deep wine shade, in soft cashmere or serge, 
costing from sixty cents a yard up. All 
woolen and silk goods are higher in price 
this season than they were last,-the rise being 
especially marked in dress goods. The blue 
and dark red shades are exquisite on a white- 
haired person, with a little white as a relief at 
the neck. Elderly women are no longer kept 
tosombre colors. The lounging-robe written 
of for the busy mother may, with equal appro- 
priateness, be selected for the older person, 


arin 
Give the Invalid Something that is Bright 


(ee invalids are usually fond of 

dress and anxious for pretty wrappers 
and jackets. To any invalid no present 
would be more welcome at the Christmas sea- 
son than a jacket of pink, gray, purple or red 
cashmere, or of China silk, made loose in fit, 
with just as few fastenings as possible, a bow 
and ends of ribbon at the neck, with lace in 
the wrists and around the rolling collar. 
Eiderdown robes are a blessing to invalids, 
particularly when comfortably made and 
bright in color. Where an entire dress pat- 
tern is given to an invalid let it be of some 
soft material in dark red, rich purple or some 
such shade. Pretty wrappers of cotton flan- 
nelette in Oriental patterns may be bought 
ready made from eighty cents up, but 
by selecting a pattern and making up a 
princesse wrapper a much neater effect may 
be obtained. Such cheap material needs 
dainty sewing to be presentable. The little 
Nightingale wraps for invalids are of flannel 
at from twenty-five to fifty cents a yard, or of 
cashmere averaging seventy-five cents a 
yard, or the heavy eiderdown at from 
twenty-nine to seventy-five cents a yard. 

Pretty colors redeem even the most ordi- 
nary fabrics. The quality of the material 
given for a dress should agree with the 
recipient’s. occasions for wearing it and the 
giver’s purse, but should always be of a 
becoming color and texture, and every yard 
of it should go filled with loving wishes for 
happiness and renewed health, 


ate 
Remember the Maids with House or Church Frocks 


HE custom of giving dress patterns to the 
servants of the household has increased 
each year, until the dry-goods merchants have 
met the demand by preparing parcels of from 
six to twelve yards of woolen and cotton 
fabrics just for this purpose. These dress 
lengths are in all of the popular colors and 
patterns, and in prices ranging from fifty 
cents to five dollars a dress pattern. 

When a housekeeper desires to reward 
faithful services with a new church frock she 
should select one with a view to the girl’s 
taste and have it as suitable for her appear- 
ance as she would for her own. Bright and 
navy blues, golden brown, gray, dark green 
and black are the standard colors, and in 
materials there are serge, cheviot and cash- 
mere. Eight yards make a good dress pat- 
tern, and this is a case where three-quarters 
of a yard of velveteen at a dollar, and the 
findings, may be added. Get for the latter six 
yards of percaline, three of haircloth, two of 
silesia, a dress binding, a spool each of 
thread, silk and twist, a paper of hooks, a 
dozen whalebones and a pair of shields. 

If the gift is intended for morning wear, let 
it be a pattern of twelve yards of percale in 
stripes or small figures, and light or medium 
colors, as they wash better. Cotton goods for 
morning wear are certainly the neatest, but if 
an afternoon frock is given let it be of black, 
blue or brown serge for an odd skirt and a 
ready-made percale or Madras shirt-waist. 

As servants have little time for sewing they 
appreciate ready-made articles. Cambric 
and lawn for white aprons cost from ten to 
forty cents a yard. Excellent ready-made 
aprons sell at from twenty-five cents up; 
fifty cents will buy one with a band of em- 
broidery, and for seventy-five cents or a dollar, 
one of finer lawn with a hemstitched hem. 


For the Young Girls in the Family 
HEN a young girl has fairly entered 
upon a social career she needs an un- 
limited number of frocks, and no Christmas 
gift will please her better than the material 
for one. Dainty French robes of spangled 
gauze, embroidered chiffon, etc., partly 
made, in black and white, costing from 
twenty dollars up, are shown this season. 
One of these would delight any girl. Pretty 


silks in white, blue (turquoise), pink or violet | 


taffeta come at a dollar a yard, and white and 
black tulle at the same price. A dress pat- 


tern of either would be a welcome gift. If | 


a white evening frock is given as a present it 
may be of satin at a dollar and a half a yard 
up, or gros-grain or taffeta at a trifle less. 

If a girl has athletic tastes she may be 
given a dress pattern of the double-faced 
cloth in stripes, plaid or checks showing 
brown, green or blue prominently while the 
under side is a brilliant single color. If she is 


fond of skating, a frock of dark red or bright | 


blue cloth or camel’s-hair will be appreciated. 
arte 
Frocks that Will Please Any Girl 


OR church and visiting any young girl or 
matron would appreciate a Christmas 
present of light golden-brown, periwinkle 
blue, Burgundy-red, bottle-green or silver- 
gray cloth for a frock. If any trimming is 
given with this let it be a yard of velvet 
in a choice color, which will cost two dollars. 
Girls nowadays simply dote on the dainty 
lounging-robes that are donned only in the 
privacy of one’s room. They are of pink, 
blue or red cashmere or flannel, and may be 
bought ready made. 

A present of material for an afternoon 
home frock in light gray, bright red, baby or 
National blue cashmere would be welcomed 
by any girl, as would the material for a 
shirt-waist in plain, figured, twilled or 
French flannel costing from fifty cents a yard 
up. Other useful gifts would be material for 
black taffeta or crépon skirts, and striped or 
plain taffeta silk for evening waists. In 


buying these allow ten yards of material for | 


the skirt and four for the waist. 


arte 
Presents for Girls Who Work in Offices or Shops 


NEXPENSIVE home frocks for the evening 
save the walking and office dresses. 


of bright blue, tan, gray or red cashmere or 
serge from sixty cents a yard up. A 
lounging-robe of one of the materials men- 
tioned would prove a useful gift for the girl 
who returns home tired after her day’s work 
in office or shop. 

If tempted to give a gown for office wear 
let it be one of black, brown or gray cra- 
venetted serge. Of the three colors black is 
to be preferred on account of the unwritten 
law governing the style of dress adopted 
by the majority of self-supporting women. 

If the giver’s purse can afford fifteen to 
twenty dollars there are tailored suits of 
black serge or cloth that would wear several 
months at an office and save the weary 
worker from wondering how a new office 
dress may be obtained. 

To the self-supporting girl a material for a 
frock of cloth or serge of an inconspicuous 
color would prove a useful gift, as would a 
tailored suit of cloth costing about fifteen 
dollars. A more dressy suit for church, con- 
certs, etc., would also be appreciated. 


ar fie 
Schoolgirls Love Pretty Things to Wear 


HE average schoolgirl loves pretty things, 
but has but little knowledge of what to 
wear, and is always devoutly thankful for a 
new frock. Her needs are usually restricted 
to school, church and athletic sports suits, 
but she, like the rest of her sex, enjoys a 
lounging-robe, and would therefore appreciate 
as a Christmas gift a warm wrapper of bright 
flannel, eiderdown, serge or cashmere, made 
in a loose yoke fashion. A church suit of 
cloth or serge, a skirt and jacket, with a silk 
waist in National or periwinkle blue, dark 
red or bright brown; cloth of an excellent 
grade; some taffeta for waists—any or all 
of these would delight the schoolgirl if 
numbered among her Christmas gifts. 
Another attractive present for a girl 
would be a dress pattern of a blue, green or 
dull red plaid, costing from a dollar and a 
quarter a yard up. Nice plaids are never to 
be found among cheap goods. Pretty even- 
ing frocks for schoolgirls may be made 
of white organdy, or white, pink or blue 
veiling. Material sufficient for an evening 
frock would be a sensible gift and one which 
would be warmly welcomed. 


arise | 
For the Girl Who Plays Golf 


CHOOLGIRLS interested in outdoor 
sports, and particularly in golf, would 
appreciate as Christmas presents dress pat- 
terns of a checked or plain cloth or cheviot 
or of double-faced cloth for golf, red being the 
favorite for the latter. A small remnant of 
heavy bright red or green cloth will make a 
golf jacket. Green is the preferred color 
this sedson. Such cloth sells at from two dol- 
lars a yard up. Three yards and a half of 
twenty-seven-inch velveteen will make a 
bodice to wear with a golf skirt. 

The buyer of such articles always should 
take into consideration the complexion of 
the girl for whom she is selecting a present, 
and should send the gift daintily wrapped, 
with love and Christmas greetings. 


December, 1899 


“When you wish the latest styles write to us.” 


New Winter 
Suits, *5. 


E have just received from abroad some 
exquisite designs in tailor-made suits 
and cloaks for winter wear. They are the 
most advanced styles that have yet been pro- 
duced, and we have illustrated them in a 
Supplement to our new Winter Catalogue. 
We have also added many new Winter fabrics 
| to our line of materials for both suits and 
cloaks. 

To the lady who wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost, we will mail /ree this attract- 
ive Winter Catalogue and Supplement, to- 
gether with a full line of samples of the 
materials from which we will make these gar- 
ments to select from. These new styles and 
fabrics are the very latest that have been pro- 
duced and are shown by no other firm. 
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One | 
may be evolved from a pattern of eight yards | 





Our Catalogue illustrates : 


Charming Costumes and Tailor-Made 
Suits, faultless in cut and 
finish, $5 up. 


-Handsome Jackets, lined throughout, 
entirely different from the ready- 
made ones, $5 up. 


Jaunty Capes, $4 up. 
New Skirts, cut according to the latest 
French models, $4 up. 


Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, 
Riding Habits, Rainy Day Suits, etc. 


We keep no ready-made goods, but make one gar- 
ment to order, thus insuring the perfection of fit and 
finish. Why buy an ill-fitting y-made suit or cloak 
when zon can + . feng Be fitting one made to mee! 
at such reasonable prices‘ e pay e charg: 
everywhere. All orders filled Ben og A suit or 
cloak can be made in one day when necessary. Write 
to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get them 
free by return mail. Be sure to say whether you wish 
samples for cloaks or for suits, and we will then be able 
to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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FRILLS AND FURBELOWS AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
By Abby £. Underwood 





more than a duplicate of any one of the pretty boleros, fichus, collars, belts or 

guimpes shown below. Any one of them may be developed in any material 

or color. Lace, velvet ribbon, soft silk, fancy buckles, buttons, boas and rosettes 
continue to be the chief adornment of these pretty and dainty dress accessories which 
nowadays are really the most important part of a woman’s costume. 


by CHRISTMAS gift would, perhaps, delight the heart of a woman, or a young girl, 





Sort SILK SASH 





FICHU OF CREPE A CLOTH BOLERO A FICHU BOLERO 





IN WHITE AND BLACK A TABBED VEST FOR A TAILOR Suit COLLAR OF PIQUE LA 





BELT WITH FRINGED ENDS DRESDEN RIBBON TIE CHILD'S BRAIDED COLLAR 





A SHIRRED GUIMPE LACE COLLAR AND ENDS A SATIN CRAVAT VELVET CAPE COLLAR 






































YOKE AND COLLAR OF SOFT SILK VELVET AND LACE BOLERO 


LACE FICHU AND VEST 


For Eve 








OF SPANGLED SILK 








SHIRRED CHIFFON YOKE 





Two Nove t IDEAS 
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The Ostermoor 


Patent Elastic $¢ 
Fea Mattress, 15. 


was used by hundreds 
of wise and thoughtful 
people last year as a 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
For this purpose it is 
unique and inexpensive. 
It guarantees comfort- 
able nights for twenty years to your friend. 
Mattresses shipped the day ordered, and 


Express Charges 
Prepaid to Any Point 


Our handsome book, ‘‘ The Tesi of Time,’’ 
is yours for the asking. Send your name on 
| a postal, whether you need a mattress now or 
| not. It will interest you, anyway, to know 
about a mattress as soft as the best hair, but 
which will not lose its shape, and costs only 
one-quarter as much. 





VELVET BELT 





TRADE 
MARK. 


wide, 25 ibs., . $8.35 All 
ee coe se We 6 feet 
wide, 35 ibs., . 11.70 
8 inches 
MW6.,c es vo Meee 
wide, 45 tbs., . 15.00 Long 





Made in two parts, 50 cents extra 


One person has asked: What do you mean 
by saying that your mattress is always 


“Sent on 
Suspicion” 


We mean just this: 


SLEEP ON IT 30 NIGHTS, and if it is not even all 
you have Aoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the 
equal inc leanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 
hair mattress ever made, you can get Pet renee A back 
by return mail—‘ no questions asked: here will be 
no unpleasantness about it at all. 


Take Care! Don’t be Deceived! 


There is not a single store in the country that carries 
our mattress; almost every store now has an imitation 
so-called “ felt,’’ which is wagt in stock to sell on our 
advertising. Our name anc guarantee is on every 
mattress, Can be bought only direct from us, 


Send to-day for “ The Test of Time.” 
OSTERMOOR ‘& CO., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. 
book, ** Church Cushions,” 


A. Allen Union Suits 


(PATENTED) 


FIT LIKE NATURE 


Easy to Get Into 
Easy to Get Out of 


Double protection to 
chest. No gaping or 
opening, as in other 
suits buttoned 
across the chest. 
A trial will 
convince you of 
their superiority. 





CE AND TULLE 


Send for our 









No other com- 
bination suit* 
“just as good.” 





lilustrated 
Catalogue sent on 
application, 


A. Allen Nursing Vest 


(PATENTED) 
Most sensible and comfortable on the market. 
for descriptive booklet. 


A. ALLEN, 1701 North 5th Street, Philadelphia 


Send 
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Genuine 
Farina Cologne || 


is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


) ** gegenuber dem Julichs Platz,”’ 


the address of the great Farina distil- 
lery; “‘gegenttber dem Julichs Platz’”’ 
(opposite the Julichs Place). 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents | 
sein iin clint cttehipicll 


owe Ne Nr mer ee we te 























_CELEBRATED 
_ALBRECHT FURS 
for the Holidays 


Choice Black Marten Cluster 

} Scarfs, 8 tails (illustration), 

Black Marten aes to maton 
(choice), 


Electric Seal Muffs, 
Mink Scarfs, choice quality, . 


$15 
Muffs to match, 


; ae 
Fox Animal Boas, Red 
sey" nena 20 $12 Muffs to match, _ $12 


| Do not miss * imate of pecans « ye of Ans, eusestenns 
brecht Furs at these specia’ 


E. ALBRECHT & SONS, 20 E. Tih Sirest, St. Paul, Mine. 


(Far centre of the country.) See our ad in Jovnsa 












$10 
$4 





NING WEAR 
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FIFTEEN CHRISTMAS CAKES AND PUDDINGS 
By Mrs. S. 7. Rorer 


25N GIVING the following receipts 
I have endeavored to please all 
tastes, and have taken into con- 
sideration those persons who can- 
not afford expensive cakes and 
puddings, as well as those who feel that noth- 
ing can be too rich for the Christmas table. 
All the receipts given below require care and 
time in their preparation. 


arte 
Christmas Cake Which Will Keep a Year 


MAKE a rich fruit cake, seed three- 

quarters of a pound of fine layer raisins; 
mix with them a quarter of a pound of finely 
shredded citron, three-quarters of a pound of 
cleaned Sultanas, a quarter of a pound of 
shredded orange peel, an equal quantity of 
shredded lemon peel, half a pound of candied 
or preserved gages cut into halves, the same 
quantity of candied or preserved apricots, and 
half a pound of candied pineapple shredded. 
After mixing these well, flour them with a 
quarter of a pound of pastry flour. Beat toa 
cream half a pound of sweet butter. If the 
butter is salted, wash it thoroughly in ice 
water and let it again chill. Add carefully 
half a pound of pulverized (not confection- 
ers’) sugar. Beat eight eggs, without sepa- 
rating them, until they are very light. Sift 
half a pound of pastry flour. Add a little of 
the egg to the butter and sugar, then a little 
flour, and so continue until the whole is well 
mixed and smooth. Add one grated nutmeg, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of powdered mace, 
half a teaspoonful of cinnamon, and an eighth 
of a teaspoonful of ground cloves. Add one 
gill of strained orange juice and one gill of 
grape juice, then the floured fruit, mixing 
well together. Line fruit-cake pans with 
greased paper, both sides and bottom; pour 
in the batter, and bake in a slow oven for 
four hours and a half. When done, let the 
cakes stand until cool, and remove them from 
the pan. The next day put them intoagranite 
kettle. Boil together a pound of sugar and 
half a cupful of water for five minutes; add 
a tumbler of strawberry or quince jelly and 
the juice of four lemons. Run a fine darn- 
ing needle here and there through the cakes, 
and baste them with this cold syrup. These 
cakes will keep in good condition for a year. 


arte 
Two Excellent Plain Fruit Cakes 


PLAIN fruit cake is made as follows: Mix 
one pound and a half of cleaned currants 
with one pound and a half of stoned raisins; 
add half a pound of shredded citron; sprinkle 
over a quarter of a pound of flour, and mix 
thoroughly. Beat a pound of butter to a 
cream, adding gradually a pound of sugar. 
Beat ten eggs, without separating, until light. 
Sift a’ pound of pastry flour; add the eggs and 
flour alternately to the butter and sugar, and 
beat well. Add the grated rind and juice of 
one lemon, one grated nutmeg, a level tea- 
spoonful of allspice, half a teaspoonful of 
cloves, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of mace. Mix, and add the 
fruit. Line fruit-cake pans with greased 
paper; pour in the mixture, and bake in a 
moderate oven for four hours. 

‘Poor man’s fruit cake’’ is a delicious 
cake, but must be made most carefully to bring 
about good results. It, like all fruit cakes, 
is better for standing. Seed and chop fine one 
pound of layer raisins. Dissolve a quarter 
of.a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda in two 
tabl fuls of warm water, then stir it 
into half a cupful of New Orleans molasses ; 
add to this half a pint of thick sour cream and 
bd mete dark brown sugar. Sift three and 
of pastry flour; add it to the 
beat thoroughly; then add a 








Ribbon Cake Made in Squares 
IBBON CAKE is made by beating toa 
cream a quarter of a pound of butter, add- 
ing gradually one pound of granulated sugar 
and the beaten yolks of four eggs. Tothis mix- 
ture add a teaspoonful of vanilla, half a cupful 
(one gill) of milk, and three cupfuls of pastry 
flour sifted with two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Beat the whites of the eggs toa stiff 
froth and carefully stir them in. Take out 
one-third of this mixture; add to it a table- 
spoonful of cinnamon, a quarter of a cupful of 
shredded citron, and also a cupful of cleaned 
currants. 

Grease three sheet or shallow baking- 
pans of the same size. Put the fruit mixture 
into one and the remaining two-thirds into 
the other two pans. Bake in a moderate 
oven for half an hour, and when done turn 
from the pans. Spread one of the white cakes 
with a thin layer of soft icing. Place the 
dark cake on this; spread it with the icing, 
and then put the other sheet of light cake 
on top. Cover the whole with a piece of 
paper, then place on one of the baking-pans, 
over which place two light weights, say a 
pound each. Let the cakes stand an hour; 
then remove the weights and cut into squares. 


arte 
Delicious Plunkets and Apees 


O MAKE plunkets, separate five eggs. Beat 
half a pound of butter to a cream; add 
gradually half a pound of granulated sugar, 
then the yolks of the eggs. Beat for at least 
ten minutes. Weigh carefully four ounces of 
flour; mix it with two ounces of cornstarch 
and a level teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Sift three times; stir this into the mixture, 
and add the grated rind and juice of a lemon. 
Bake in greased gem or patty pans. 

Apees are made by beating a pound of but- 
ter to a cream, adding gradually one pound 
of granulated sugar and a gill (half a cupful) 
of milk, and then working in one pound and 
a half of sifted flour. Knead into a fine 
dough; roll into a thin sheet, cut into small 
cakes, and bake in a slow oven. 


arte 
Dominoes to Please the Children 


OMINOES are not difficult to make. Beat 
half a pound of butter to a cream, add- 

ing gradually two cupfuls of sugar; add the 
yolks of four eggs. Beat thoroughly; then 
fold in the well-beaten whites, and three cup- 
fuls of pastry flour sifted with two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder. Pour into greased 
shallow pans to the depth of half an inch. 
Bake in a moderate oven for fifteen minutes, 
When done turn out on a cloth to cool, and 
when cold cut with a sharp knife into oblong 
pieces the shape and size of a domino. 
Cover the top and sides with white icing; 
when this has hardened, dip a wooden skewer 
into melted chocolate and draw the lines and 
make the dots of the dominoes. Children 
are always delighted with these little cakes. 


arise 
Sand Tarts and Ginger Snaps 


AND TARTS are excellent. Beat half a 

pound of butter to a cream and add half 
a pound of granulated sugar; then add the 
yolks of three eggs and the whites of two, 
beaten together; add a teaspoonful of vanilla 
and just a little grated nutmeg. Mix in suf- 
ficient flour to make a dough. Dust your 
baking-board thickly with granulated sugar. 
Take out a piece of dough; roll into a mod- 
erately thin sheet; cut with round cutters, 
and bake in a moderate oven until a light 
brown. Dust the top of the sheet with sugar 
instead of flour, to prevent the roller from 
sticking. By adding half a pound of cleaned 
currants to the above receipt you will have 
Shrewsbury currant cakes. 

The tiny little*ginger snaps and Jackson 
snaps may be made several weeks before 
Christmas and will be the better for keeping. 
For ginger snaps rub half a pound of butter 
into two pounds of flour; add a_ tablespoon- 
ful of ground ginger and half a pound of 
brown sugar; mix thoroughly; then add 
gradually a pint carte molasses; as the dough 
must be exceedingly stiff, possibly you may 
pint. This condition 
senciely upon the grade of the 
_ Kneac ely, and roll out 

* t; ies 1 small round 
‘ a moderate oven until 
| crisp. 

, beat half a pound 
lly a pound 
beaten, one cupful 
d grated rind of one 
ay aout of sifted 


The dough 
Roll in a thin 
ginger snaps. 
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To Make an English Plum Pudding 


Qss0 first one pound of raisins when pre- 

paring to make an English plum pudding; 
mix with them a pound of currants and half 
a pound of minced orange peel; dust over a 
quarter of a pound of flour. Chop fine one 
pound of suet; add to it a quarter of a pound 
of brown sugar, half a nutmeg, grated, three- 
quarters of a pound of stale, dry bread- 
crumbs. Mix all the ingredients together. 
Beat five eggs, without separating, until light; 
add to them half a pint of grape or orange 
juice; pour over the dry ingredients and mix 
thoroughly. The mixture should not be wet, 
but each particle should be moistened. Pack 
this into small greased kettles or moulds. It 
will fill two three-pound kettles. 


Put on the | 


covers, stand the moulds in the steamer, and | 


steam steadily forten hours. The easier way 
is to get the ingredients ready the night 
before; mix and put them on early in the 
morning, allowing them to cook all day. 


Take them from the steamer, remove the lids | 


of the kettles or moulds, and allow the pud- 
dings to cool; then replace the lids and put the 
puddings away. They will keep in a cool 
place for several months or a vear. 


ate 
Two Good Receipts for Plain Plum Pudding 


O MAKE plain plum pudding, mix together 
one pint of stale, dry breadcrumbs, one 
cupful of brown sugar, a teaspoonful of cin- 
namon, half a grated nutmeg and half a pound 
of finely chopped suet. Stone half a pound of 
raisins and mix with them half a pound of 
cleaned currants and half a pound of shred- 
ded citron. Dissolve half a teaspoonful of 
soda in a tablespoonful of warm water; add 
it to half a cupful of New Orleans molasses. 
Add this to three eggs, well beaten, and pour 
the whole over the dry ingredients. Mix, and 
pack into greased moulds or kettles. Steam 
or boil for four hours. 

A plain Christmas pudding is made as 
follows: Chop fine one cupful of suet. Stone 
one cupful of raisins. Dissolve a teaspoonful 
of soda in two tablespoonfuls of water and add 
it to one cupful of New Orleans molasses. 
Now add this to the suet, then half a pint of 
milk, half a teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful 
of cinnamon and three cupfuls of sifted flour. 
Beat vigorously for two minutes and add the 
raisins, floured. Pour into a well-greased 
mould, put on the lid, and steam or boil 
continuously for three hours. 


arte 
Tempting Little Cakes for Christmas 


EAT half a pound of butter to a cream; 
add two ounces of grated chocolate, then 

add two-thirds of a cupful of granulated sugar; 
beat for ten minutes. Have ready four eggs, 
beaten without separating until they are very 
light, and half a pint of sifted fine flour; add 
a little of the egg and a little of the flour 
and beat for ten minutes. Grease a shallow 
pan and dust it thickly with flour, then 


sprinkle with granuiated sugar (it is betterto | 


do this before beginning the cake). Pour in 
the batter; bake in a moderately quick oven 
about twenty minutes. When done, cut into 
squares or diamonds. These are _ nice 


masked with chocolate or white icing, and | 


dusted with chopped almonds or other nuts. 

To make cream honey cakes, sift one 
pound of pastry flour and rub into it a quar- 
ter of a pound of good butter; then add two 
ounces of granulated sugar and two teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder; mix thoroughly. 
Beat the yolks of two eggs; add half a pint of 


milk; add this gradually to the flour. 
Knead, roll lightly, and cut into fancy 
shapes. Place them in a baking-pan, brush 


the tops with milk, and bake in a moderate 
oven for twenty minutes. These are served 
with strained honey poured over them. 


aria 
Receipt for a Farmer’s Fruit Cake 


HOP fine half a pint of dried apples; cover | 
with half a pint of cold water and let | 


them soak over night. The next morning 


add a cupful of golden syrup; simmer gently | 


for one hour. Stand aside to cool. Beat half 
a cupful of butter toa cream; add one cupful 
of granulated sugar. Dissolve a teaspoonful 


of soda in two tablespoonfuls of water and | 


add it to half a cupful of buttermilk or. sour 
milk; add this to the batter; add two tea- 
spoonfuls of cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of 
cloves and one egg well beaten. 


Sift two | 


cupfuls of flour; add a little flour, a little of | 
the dried apple mixture and a little more flour | 


until you have the whole well mixed. The 
batter must be the thickness of ordinary cake 
batter. Pour this into a well-greased cake pan, 
and bake in a moderate oven for one hour. 
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Irn the next (the Ast art number Mrs. Rorer 
will contribute the t article in her new series 
of Menus, giving a page of 


Menus for Home and Church Sociables” 


Together with much timely advice concerning 
the dishes 


suggested for such occasions. 


December, 1899 





Heard Every Day! 


**I mever get Really Good Coffee,’’ 
say nine men out of every ten. “It’s always 
either bitter or muddy, and 
I’m supposed to buy the best.” 
“*I’'d Give Anything,”’ 
you hear some woman say, 
who dearly loves her cup of 
tea, “to know just where to 
get something that was a 
really Good Tea. What I 
get is flat and tasteless— 
no matter what I pay, it’s 
always the same poor 
stuff.” 
t®” No need of this— 
write us at once for 
samples of any 
grade Tea or Cof- 
fee FREE of 
charge. We 
know we can 
help you. 


Empress 


Private 
Plantation 


TEAS 


ees Flowery Tipped Formosa $1.00 Ib 
Fanciest’ Golden Tipped Darjeeling 

Orange Pekoe 1.00 ‘* 
Fanciest Overland English Break- 
Fanciest Garden Japan, .° . i 

Connoisseurs should try this grade; ; it’s rarely seen 
or tasted in this country. le too > 
pe my then your choice of “Empress Teas 

50c., 60c. and 80c, All Empress Teas are at A; 
10c. yund better in quality than you are buying. 
MUST BE SO. Weare direct importers and have 


choice of the gardens. You'll notice this at once in 
drinking any grade of Empress Teas. 


Empress Coffees 


Lots of 
Remember the very best is al- 
ways the cheapest. Something very 
choice commands a fancy price — per- 
haps you realize this. For you we 
have the Empress A Quality, Grand 
Mellow Genuine Java and Mocha 
at 45c. This is Match- 
less. Of course we have rs 
3 other auaiitios, if A 
sired, 25c., 33c. and 38c., 
allof whic * are far superior 
to any coffee sold at the 
same price. 
Express paid 
on all orders of 
lbs. or over, J $4 
tea or coffee. 
Thousands will 
read the above 
and say, “My diff il 
culty exactly.” 
low many 
will write stat- 
ing price they 
are now paying 
for tea and cof- 
fee, and ask for 


Sample 
FREE 


Remember it costs you nothing to receive Sample 
EUGENE ROSEDALE & CO. 


Importers of the Finest Products of China, India 
and Java, 


181 Front Street, New York City 


ANDERSON’S 
Concentrated 


SOUPS 


Add hot water, then 

serve. Ten-cent can 

sufficient for six. 
TWELVE VARIETIES : 


Mock Turtle 

ken 
Consommé 

Ox Tail Vegetable 

















Do you have trouble with your coffee? 
people do! 











































Tomato, 


Chicken-Gum 
|, med pa ey 
ream o ragus 
Puree of Pea _ 
Purée of Bean 
Tomato-Okra 


Ask your Grocer for them, 
and look for our trade-mark of 
the “Monk. 

f he does not have them, send 
us his name and we'll send you a 
Sample for 4 cents (stamps) 

(Mention variety desired) 


ANDERSON PRESERVING CO., Camden, N. J. 
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Send 3c.in stamps for postage and your grocer's 





name and we will mail you, FREE, a\‘sample | 
of Bro-man-gel-on of any of the five flavors. 


) Ib. 
0 4. 


“6 
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as at 
least 
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have 
ice in 
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1, India 


City 
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cent can 
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wk Turtle 
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Vegetable 

um 

elery 

isparagus 
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e of Bean 
‘Okra 


our grocer’s | | 


E, a'sample | 
five flavors. 
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DISHES FOR THE CHRISTMAS TABLE 
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Prepared tor the Fournal by Fanet McKenzie Hill, of the Boston Cooking 


ORANGE SHERBET IN ORANGE CUPS. Make the cups by 
cutting a slice from the top of each orange and removing the pulp and 
juice to use for the sherbet. Cut each cup into points and set away on 
ice. At serving time place the cups upon pretty plates, garnished with 
holly, and fill with orange sherbet, pressing, 7 ee pastry bag and 
tube, upon each one, a star of whipped cream. 


BOILED CAULIFLOWER WITH HOLLANDAISE SAUCE, 
Cook a cauliflower, until tender, in boiling water, slightly salted, and 
pour over it a sauce made by creaming half a cupful of butter and 
adding, one by one, the yolks of three eggs and half a cupful of boil- 
ing water. Cook, stirring continually, over boiling water until slightly 
thickened. Season with salt, pepper and a little lemon juice, 


SCALLOPED OYSTERS. Drain a quart of oysters, passing the 
liquor through a sieve. Mix some fine cracker crumbs with melted 
butter, and put in a baking-dish alternate layers of oysters and cracker 
crumbs, moistened with the oyster liquor, and seasoned with salt and 
pepper. Bake in a hot oven. Garnish with parsley and triangles of 
toasted bread, and serve as soon as possible after being cooked. 


CROWN OF LAMB WITH GLAZED CHESTNUTS. Make a 
circle with two pieces of the rack, having the ribs cut and trimmed. 
Press a cup into the centre and tie a strip of salt pork about each bone. 
Season, and roast for an hour, basting frequently. Remove the cup 
and the pork and fill in the centre with blanched chestnuts, boiled in 
stock until tender and glazed in meat glaze. Garnish and serve. 


STEWED APPLES WITH MERINGUE AND JELLY. Core 

and pare some large apples, and rub the surface of each one with a cut 

on. Cook, turning Sheen until tender, in a syrup of sugar, water and 

@ little lemon juice. Boil the syrup and pour over the apples. When 

cold place on the top of each apple a piece of delicately browned 
méringue and a spoonful of currant jelly. 


Being the Third Article in the Series of Fifty Mlustrated Dishes 


SUPREME OF CHICKEN, Chop fine the breast of a raw chicken 
and beat thoroughly into it, one at a time, four eggs and half a pint of 
cream. Season with pepper and salt. Butter small moulds, fill with the 
chicken, and bake, standing in hot water and covered with buttered paper, 
for twenty minutes. Do not let the water boil. Turn from the moulds 
and serve hot with Béchamel, mushroom or tomato sauce. 


SPINACH IN A CROWN OF EGGS. Cook a peck of spinach in boiling 
salted water until tender, then chop fine. Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and cook in it, without browning, two tablespoonfuls of flour. Add a 
grating of nutmeg and the spinach. When well blended add half a cupful 
of hot stock. Form into a mound, garnish with hard-boiled eggs and 
sprinkle powdered egg over the top. 


PLUM PUDDING A LA DAVID HARUM. Pour a cupful of hot milk 
over a cupful of breadcrumbs. When the milk becomes cold add three- 
quarters of a cupful of sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, the yolks of four eggs 
half a pound each of raisins and currants, half a cupful of chopped 
almonds, half a pound of suet and spices to taste, Steam for six hours. 
Serve with whipped cream sweetened with maple sugar. 


A CHILD’S CHRISTMAS CAKE. Cream three-quarters of a cupful of 
butter and add a cupful and a half of sugar and three-quarters of a cupful 
of milk, alternately with three cupfuls of flour and four level teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, sifted together. Wlavor, and stir in the beaten whites of 
five eggs. Lake for fifty minutes. When cold, ice thickly and decorate with 
pecan nuts and small red candles. 


SUCRE DE LA CREME AND CHOCOLATE CHESTNUTS. Boil 
three cupfuls of sugar and one of cream for twelve minutes; then stir 
briskly, adding a cupful of nut meats. Pour upon oiled paper, and when 
nearly cool, cut into squares. Chocolate chestnuts are made by dippin 
boiled chestnuts, one by one, into a rich syrup thickened with chocolate an 
flavored. After dipping the chestnuts place them upon oiled paper. 
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Much Harm is Done Daily 


c) by the exces- 

sive consump- 

tion of cheap 

confectioneries and 

chocolates of inferior 

quality, doubtful taste and doubtful 
composition. 

Why not abstain from these alto- 

gether, and substitute the digestible, 
wholesome 


Van Houten’s 
Chocolate 


(Por Eating) ? 








which is of delicious flavor, and cheapest 
in the end? 
Sold in the following shapes: 
Croquettes, in Tins 
Drops, in Tins 
Square Tablets 
Small Bars 
This product ranks among the existing 
brands of chocolate as Van Houten’s 
Cocoa does among the cocoas: it is the 
most delicious in flavor and the most 
economical in use. 














SOUPs | 


OFTEN LACK RICHNESS 
AND A DELICACY OF FLAVOR. 
AFAULT EASILY REMEDIED BY USING 


LEA 4 


Ee 
PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGIN p GENUINE 
WORCESTERSHIRE: 


it has more Imitations 
than any other brand 
ever produced. 


b, John Duncan's Sons, Ag'ts., New York. A 


Libby’s 
Extract 
Of Beef 


The par excellence of superior fresh 
beef extra condensed—the very maximum 
of concentrated nutriment. 

Drop postal for our book, “How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.” New edition, now ready. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago 




















A 10-CENT PACKAGE OF 


BURNHAM’S Cream Custard 


Will make 10 cups of Custard or 
2 quarts of Superior Ice Cream 
Only milk to be added 
No cooking. Prepared in a minute 


If not yet in the stock of your grocer, send us his name 
and 10 cents and we will send you a pochegs. Every 

ckage contains instructions how to obtain, EE, our 
| ene ul Souvenir of the Spanish-American War, and 
recipes for different custards. 


E. S. BURNHAM CO., 55 Gansevoort St., N. Y. 


HOPPER’S CAN OPENER 


Is the Best N 


Does good work. Is easy to 
operate. Can’t slip. 
Price 25¢,, postpaid 

Money Refunded 
if not satisfactory 
Address HOPPER’S CAN OPENER 
Germantown, Pa. 


Complete Egg Separator. , sexartes 


white from 
| yolk instantly. Thecook delighted. Sent prepaid, 25c. 


| FARR & COMPANY, 1465 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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By Mrs. 


HE command, ‘‘Train up achild in 
the way he should go,’’ seems 
to have been forgotten by the 
modern mother. Training, 
in connection with hygiene, 
should begin at birth. Chil- 
dren born with physical 
defects may, under common- 
sense treatment, escape sick- 
ness, and be made over, as it were, into 
robust adults. A man’s stomach is largely 
what it has been made in childhood. Many 
of our so-called likes and dislikes are due to 
faults of early training. For instance, a 
mother dislikes fat meat; consequently, in 
preparing or cutting the meat for her child 
she trims off every particle of fat and pushes 
it aside. Thus the child from his earliest 
days is taught to reject fat, and in later years, 
when there is need of a certain amount of 
fatty food and the child does not assimilate 
according to Nature’s rules, it is almost 
impossible to teach him to eat that which he 
has been taught to discard. 


ate 
One of the First Mistakes 


N PREPARING a bottle for a young child 
many a mother thoughtlessly adds cane, 
or common, sugar; consequently, the child’s 
first draught of milk is sweetened. Later, 
when indigestion and various disorders are 
apparent, and the doctor’s orders come to 
discard sugar, it is impossible to retrain the 
child quickly, as his palate has been accus- 
tomed to the sugar, and without it the milk 
seems unpalatable and unpleasant. The sec- 
ond training is much more difficult. It is 
no longer simply the moulding of char- 
acter which the mother must consider, but 
the unmaking of a habit. 

As the child grows older and the bow! of 
porridge is prepared for his breakfast, sugar 
is copiously sprinkled over; indigestion soon 
follows, and once more the doctor is called 
to know the cause. It is quickly found that 
fermentation comes from a mixture of cereals 
and sugar, and again the mother has a 
habit to correct. Animals of all kinds in a 
state of nature have the power, knowledge, 
intuition, or whatever one chooses to call it, 
to select from a mass of materials that which 
is best suited to their development. The 
child, who has no option in the selection of 
his food, is frequently fed injudiciously. 
Who has not seen a comparatively intelligent 
mother allow a nurse to feed a new-born babe 
on sugar and water or catnip tea? The poor, 
helpless baby has no choice; so he takes 
his first step toward indigestion. 


arte 
Disastrous Effects of Too Much Sugar 


UGAR is, perhaps, the most dangerous of 
all foods for the young; its pleasant 
taste entices one to eat it in larger quanti- 
ties than the stomach can easily bear. 
Natural foods, as milk, fruits and cereals, 
contain natural sugar in quite sufficient 
quantity for our daily use. If, then, we 
sprinkle common sugar over our fruits and 
cereals we at once change these natural con- 
ditions, and fermentation and indigestion 
follow as a matter of course. 

I am well aware that from the test-tube 
standpoint the ordinary cane sugar has a 
high food value; but when it comes to be 
tested in the stomach and digestive tract we 
find entirely different conditions. To take 
sufficient sugar to make it available as food 
we soon become satisfied, and lose our appe- 
tite for other foods. Sugar being short in 
mineral matter, and giving simply fat and 
heat, soon puffs up the child at the expense 
of the muscles and bones. Then fermenta- 
tion frequently ensues, which soon stops 
digestion; and under such circumstances the 
child not only loses the food value of the 
sugar, but also of the other foods which have 
been ingested at the same time. 


arise 
Good Results from Sugar of Milk 


HEN cow’s milk must be substituted for 
mother’s milk it becomes necessary to 
add “sugar of milk,’’ which may be pur- 
chased at any drug store. Cane sugar will 
not take its place: one is liable to fermenta- 
tion; the other is not. It is almost an estab- 
lished fact that ‘‘ sugar of milk’’ and “‘ fruit 
sugar’’ will not reappear in the kidney 
excretions. It has been said by a modern 
writer that much of the nervousness among 
American children of to-day can be traced 
to the excessive use of sweets. By this is 
meant the excessive use of candies, cakes 
and fruits stewed with sugar. 

We have in common use another sweet— 
honey. This is prepared by the bees from 
the nectar of various plants; it contains two 
kinds of sugar—one capable of crystalliza- 
tion, the other not. The former is similar 
to ordinary glucose. Honey may be taken in 
small quantities with bread and butter; it 
should be used from the comb, unstrained. 
It contains 78.74 per cent. fruit sugar, with 
only 2.69 per cent. of cane sugar. 


THE USE OF SWEETS 


BY CHILDREN 
S. Z. Rorer 
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Sugar Sufficient in Ordinary Foods 


LL starchy foods are converted into sugar 
in the human economy before they are 
ready for assimilation, soin counting the sugar 
that one needs do not forget to count starch 
as sugar. If a child, therefore, eat a piece 
of bread and butter, the starch of that bread 
is converted, during the process of digestion, 
into sugar, thus giving the child the neces- 
sary sugar for force and heat food. If we add 
sugar to this bread and butter one will see at 
a glance that we have given more than is 
called for by the economy, thereby overtax- 
ing the digestive tract, and the result is again 
indigestion. During the processof mastica- 
tion we convert a part of the starch into 
a form of sugar. This same conversion may 
be made by toasting or browning the starch. 
A hard, dry, browned piece of bread is then 
partly digested and therefore readily assim- 
ilated when taken into the stomach. 

An admirable, easily digested night meal 
for a child is hard brown bread broken 
into a bowl of milk. It would be a fool- 
ish mother indeed who would add sugar 
to a dish of this kind. It is perfect in its 
simpleform. Molasses, a syrup drained from 
sugar during refining, is frequently made to 
take the place of butter. among ordinary 
country folks or in institutions for the care of 
the unfortunate. While both may be called 
heat and force foods, neither molasses nor 
syrup will take the place of butter. Con- 
taining acids and extractive matters, they 
are laxative, and irritate the intestines. 


arte 
An Unnatural Taste for Sweets 


i A CHILD must have sugar give it in the 

purest form; common granulated and ordi- 
nary loaf sugar are best. If a child has been 
indulged in candy, taper him down gradually 
without comment. Give him a little sugar in 
the place of candy, gradually decreasing the 
quantity till the child becomes accustomed to 
doing without sugar entirely. These tastes, 
I must insist, are not natural. There are 
exceptions which prove the rule, but I have 
seen by experiments that a child who has 
never tasted sugar has no desire for it after 
he has attained the age of six or eight years. 

I have in mind a large family, the father 
of which did not consider sugar to be a good 
food, so trained himself to do entirely with- 
out it. After marriage he persuaded his 
wife to give it up altogether, and when their 
children came they were never given any 
sweetened foods. Now the children are 
grown up and do not use sugar in any form. 
To them it seems like medicine—another 
proof of the proverb, ‘‘ Train up a child in 
the way he should go, and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.’’ 

You will observe, also, that sugar-fed 
children are thin, with sallow complexions; 
are nervous, often bilious, and ill nourished, 
although by test-tube experiments we find 
that sugar will produce fat. The unthinking 
adviser will say, ‘‘ Eat sugar; it makes fat.’’ 
Try it. It will not add one ounce to your 
weight, and will, if you continue to take it 
in any quantity, upset your digestion. 


A Child’s Food Must Build Him Up 


Y NUTRITION two ends must be accom- 
plished: the growth and repair of the 
body, and the continuance of motion, force 
and heat. A normal human being, under 
ordinary daily conditions, must be our guide 
to the best results. To produce these, to keep 
a child in health, it is apparent that good 
nutrition must be insisted upon; otherwise, 
we make most serious mistakes in our valu- 
ations of foods. For instance, according to 
a well-known table, a pound of cornmeal 
and a pound of beef will contain about the 
same quantity of nutrients. To expect that 
a child or an ordinary person would develop 
equally well upon these would be folly. 

The digestive apparatus must be taken 
into account; and while the outdoor laborer 
might digest beans and cornmeal with ease, 
the child or the indoor laborer would get 
much more from his vitalized beef and good 
wheat bread. It must not be forgotten that 
even a young child, in his constant motion 
and act of living, casts off and wastes much 
material during the day, and therefore may 
be considered as a person in exercise. Then, 
too, children are growing; necessarily, they 
must have building material in addition to 
that for daily repairs. Carelessness or errors 
in feeding cause the largest proportion of ill 
health in our young and growing children, 
and perhaps sugar is to blame for most of 
these maladies. We all know that it is quite 
easy to keep a child quiet by giving him a 
piece of candy—quiet only for the time 
being ; later he becomes restless, and the 
entire night may be spent in nursing or 
caring for this poorly nourished and badly 
taken care of child. Nevertheless, it is quite 
difficult for the mother to associate this rest- 
less night with the bit of candy which she 
was so unwise as to give her child earlier 
in the day. 
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Sugar Does Not Counteract Acids 


A“ my experience has led me to the con- 
clusion that it is never necessary to 
oversweeten a child’s diet. Sugar does not 
in any way counteract acids. Anacid is only 
neutralized by the action of an alkali. Acid 
fruits may be made much more palat- 
able to the artificial palate by the addition 
of sugar, but sugar does not correct the 
acidity. Among the desirable fruits for chil- 
dren are apples and ripe peaches ; but even 
here, on account of the natural acid and 
sugar, they have a tendency to fermentation, 
and should be excluded in all cases where 
the stomach or intestines are sensitive. 
Another thing you may notice in a sugar- 
fed child: he goes to the table in a peevish, 
fretful manner; pushes everything from his 
plate during the first and second courses, 
simply waiting for the dessert. 
wants something new, is constantly eating 
between meals, and will reject the best and 
most wholesome foods. In comparison, watch 
the robust child, who is well fed: he comes 


He always | 


to the table with an appetite sufficient to | 


digest anything that is placed before him. 
He wants a goodly quantity of what is called 
substantial food, and often leaves the table 
before the dessert is passed. He eats to build 
his body, and, never having had his taste 
spoiled by sweets, is content with plain food. 


aie 
The Proper Diet for a Child 


O CORRECT the habit of eating sweets the 
mother cannot give the same food to which 

the child has been accustomed and simply 
take away the sugar. For instance, a child 
accustomed to sugar sprinkled thickly over 
his oatmeal will not eat the latter without it. 
It is by far better to change the entire diet, 
using such foods as are palatable without 
sugar. For breakfast, give well-toasted 
bread and soft-boiled eggs, or a poached egg 
on toast; at another time, a scraped meat 
cake daintily broiled; again, a bowl of bread 
and milk; then again, a dish of carefully 
cooked prunes without sugar, and a piece of 
toasted bread. Then, gradually, come back 
to the ordinary morning meal. After this it 
is advisable to make a list of foods, and 
adhere strictly to it until the child becomes 
normal in his tastes. One morning give a 
small quantity of some well-cooked cereal 
and milk; follow this with a piece of 
broiled sweetbread, broiled fish, soft-boiled 


egg or a poached egg, scraped meat cake, or | 


a broiled chop. 


If the child is hungry before twelve o’clock | 


give a tumblerful of milk or a little cupful of 
beef tea, with a piece of hard bread or a 
bread stick. For dinner, a slice of rare beef 
or mutton carefully broiled, boiled or roasted, 
but give no fried foods; or he might have 
a bit of roasted chicken or turkey—this to 
be cut as fine as possible. One day give a 
baked potato; another, boiled rice; a third, 
carefully stewed macaroni, with a slice of 
whole wheat bread and butter. 


arte 
Green Vegetables are Always Good 


GREEN vegetable is always desirable. 
If spinach, have it well cooked and 
served with the meat; or it may be cauli- 
flower or young peas or beans, or a little dish 
of lettuce finely minced, with French dress- 
ing poured over. For dessert, a cup custard, 
a saucer of junket, a plain rice pudding, or 
some ripe fruit. For the night meal, milk 
toast or toasted bread broken into milk. 
not give children any form of sweets at the 
evening meal. 

Schoolchildren’s luncheons must be plain 
and suitable in quality. The albuminous 
foods, building the muscle and tissues, must 
be in good condition; then the diet may con- 
tain a certain amount of starch, as whole 
wheat bread; a certain amount of fat, as good 
butter; but it need not contain sugar. Avoid 
pies, cakes and jams, and substitute, in their 
place, finely chopped meat between two slices 
of brown bread; now and then a hard-boiled 
yolk of egg pressed through a sieve and put 
between two slices of bread; send a little cup 
custard, a small jar of rice pudding, or sound, 
fresh fruit. It is far better to fill the lunch- 
basket with wholesome food than to give 
money for the child to visit the nearest con- 
fectioner’s, where he will make his luncheon 
upon sweets. A little thought should be ex- 
pended upon school luncheons. 


atte 
Children Must Have Well-Cooked Food 


ANY of the so-called dislikes among chil- 


dren originate from imperfectly cooked | 
Green vegetables, as they are served | 


foods. 
in nine-tenths of the American homes, are cer- 
tainly neither sightly nor palatable. Meats 
are overcooked until they are dry and taste- 
less, or they are served in almost a raw con- 
dition. The artificial foods, like pies, cakes 
and preserves, are, as a rule, made by the 
mistress of the house; consequently they 
have more brains put into their preparation 
than the ordinary food. If the same amount 
of care were expended upon cooking the 
meat, vegetables and cereals, children would 
not object to eating them. 


atte atte 


Next month Mrs. Rorer will n her new 
series, treating of ‘‘ The Cook, the aitress and 
the Servant,”’ her first article showing 


“How to Train a Green Cook” 
And containing the results of more than twenty 


roar 


Rorer. 





Do | 








experience in the training of cooks by 
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MAKES BABY 
WHILE die: . 
MOTHER 
SLEEPS 


GROW 


Mrs. Alfred ~ eg mother of this handsome 
boy, writes : 


‘Our 13 months’ old baby boy has been 
fed with Eskay’s Albumenized Food since 
he was six weeks old, and through measles, 
whooping-cough, croup, teething and other 
vicissitudes of babydom has been suc- 
cessfully nourished by your Food, as his 
photograph shows. 

“T have raised eleven children during the 
last twenty-five years with all kinds of 
foods, but find Eskay’s Food the best. I 
get more sleep and baby thrives on it 
better than with all others.” 

OMAHA, Sept. 15, 1899. 


Nourishes from Infancy to Old Age 
FREE SAMPLES UPON APPLICATION TO 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Combined Baby Jumper 
and ROCking Chair 


because it brings comfort to the 
whole family, makes an ideal 


Baby’s |p» 
Xmas | 
Giit 































Baby Plays in It 


all day—sleeps in it all 
night without waking. 
Made into a chair or 
bed in a minute—saves 
buying a crib. You sew or read while baby 
entertains herself. Ornamental, almost inde- 
structible. Endorsed by physicians. A pic- 
ture-book telling all about it—Free. 


J umpers with geaes, Suemet eo at $4.00 oon 
= “ Antique Copper * 5.00 a 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 


Pat. Dec. 28, °97, and Nov. 11, °08 





For Christmas 


and all year ‘round, noth- 
49 other ing is more appreciated 
than a luxurious reclining 
chair. The famous 
“Bloch” and the elegant 
“Imperial’’ are marvel- 
ous Chairs—each with 
more than fifty changes of 
position; so simple a child 
can adjust it. 


















Bloch Chair, $14.70 
Highly-finished Oak Frame, uphol- 
stered ig Corduroy or Velours 


Write IMustrated 
A Book 


‘Doll Go-Cagts 
Doll Corriages 
Imperial Chair 


Write for Catalogue 
. ~~ Oak Frame, with outer frame of Ja- 
Representatives Wanted panned and Ornamented Iron 
We dg i freight east Corduroy or Velour» Cushions, 25 
issigofppi. Cane Back and Seat, 












+ « + $15.75 


PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
713-715 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 





METAL DOLL HEADS 


Combine Durability of Metal 
with Beauty of Bisque 
and do not break. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free by 
A. Vischer & Co., General Agents 
11 Warren Street, New York 
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Dainty 
Breakfasts 


The morning meal is apt to set 
the pace for the day. If dainty, 
simple and sufficiently nutritious, 
one leaves the breakfast table with a 
feeling of well-being that fortifies 
for the day’s duties. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


contains, in greater proportion than 
any other cereal, the elements neces- 
sary to brain and muscle making. It 
is absolutely pure, having all waste 
and indigestible products eliminated 
in the process of preparation. 


Pictures Free 


Ask your grocer to show you our 
elegant views of Northwestern Scen- 
ery, one of which he will give with 
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SAWYER’S 
Best Blue Crystals 


THE PERFECTION 
OF LAUNDRY BLUE 


Gives a beautifyl tint to 
Linens and Laces. Restores 
the color to worn and faded 
goods. . Blues, bleaches and 
preserves the fabric. 


GRILVELAVELEEVEMIYGVDGVYBYED IED: RRR 
Art in the Laundry : 
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shite : each purchase of two packages. 
For sale by Grocers & They are fine gravures, size 15 by 
or mailed for ro cts. in bs 17 inches—in no sense cheap, but 
silver. Agents wanted. : soft, beautifully-tonec pictures, 
ofr = mounted on dark mats, entirely fit 
$ to appear on the stateliest Wall, and 
wuieamos SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. = without mark or advertising of any 
WATER ONLY, 2 
ati 27 Broad Street = sort. 
Boston, Mass. = CREAM OF WHEAT CO. 
r Jaw tt 188 ¥ Minneapolis, Minn. 
— Address Dept. “J.”" Established 40 years Kd 
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CHRISTMAS COMBINATION OFFERS 
An Excellent Gift for a Friend 








FOUR MAGAZINI 8 WILL Ko” FOUR PEOPLE for $2.65 (will send to separate addresses). 
Frank Leslie’s Pop. Mo., Ainslee’s, Ladies’ W $1.90 





Frank Leslie's Mo., Ainslee’s, McClure’s, . . $2.35 
Frank Leslie's Pop. Mo., Ainslee’s, Black Ags ~ 190 Frank Leslie’s Mo., Ladies’ World, McClure's, - 2.16 
Frank Leslie's Pop. Mo., Ledger Mo., Ladies’ World, 1.75 | Frank Leslie’s Mo., McClure’s, Munsey, é 2.65 





A choice selection of magazines sent, postpaid, on receipt of 26 cents. 


J. W. GRUMIAUX’S ask for our 32-pege Cat Catstogue} Le Roy, N. y. 
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= NO ADVANCE IN PRICES 

ns 4) itd Vi“ in . 
— = in IN SPITE OF RECENT ADVANCES IN RAW MATERIAL 
a3 | re 15. 5 Will buy our beontital latest model A Gem Drop 
Head Sewing posseating all th Re ay 2 emeve- 
m ments, such as Self- Threadi ing V Vibrating "Shuttle Self- e; Automatic 
ight and heavy work. Full ae sed attachments 


Bobbin Winder, etc.; adap’ 
free. A better machine than nl ran at from $25 to $35. Shipped direct from 
factory at wholesale apices, = O. D., or on 30 oe free trial in your own home. 
No PESAN or dealer’s la © profits to pay. A pete sores of $10 to $20. 
pada NTED 20 Y AR: . Money promptly refu 
as represented. e have over 50 different styles, qt ¥- 8. 50 
Sete Cr TG ees 6 Fh 6 et te bb oe oe oe 6 8s 
A Good High Arm Machine at #9. ya 
r New Ball-Bearing Kenwood Sewing Mockiase are the easiest running machines on earth. A child can operate t A 
Kenwood, with decorated woodwork. $22. A Ball-Bearing Artington, $19. 50 bay DISCOUNT I LLOWED 
N ALL MACHINES poy CASH bed ty nor As to our reliability we refer to the First Chi- 
cago bank, and Dun’s jal Reports. Write at once for our Large iieswated rion rote and Special Freight offer. 
Address, CASH. BUYERS’ UNION, 158-164 W. Van Buren Street, Dept. B-3, CHICAGO, ILL. 








A superb pure trans- 
parent Glycerin Soap. 


Its large sale attests its 


merits. 

A most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical adjunct to the Bath 
and Toilet. 

A large cake. 

If you cannot obtain Jap 
Rose from your dealer, send 
ten cents to 





Jas. S. Kirk & Co., Chicago 











/DEWEY’-“MILES’ROOSEVE LT” titres 






Miniature United States Na 


and Army Swords, handsomely finished 
in ponte” nickel and black enamel. 


Fine steel blades and conto oat. 
Beattiful’ Souvenir, Price, express paid, $1.50. ‘3°Scaters. 


G. HIRSCH’S SONS, - 29-31 West Houston Street, New York City 















Brings ney Cheeks, Bright Fyes, a Clear Intellect, a Healthy 
ly and perfect development Sor every man, 
woman and child who will use tt. 
a eae off waste tissue and gain strength bys aim 
MEN gain round arms, strong backs, clear 
BOvs and GIRLS gain a setting-up that lasts a 
The WHITELY is recognized as the 
of pa B world—ove 


standard 
e held a million users attest its 
Apt wee 
finish; are 
absolutely noiseless; can ale 
US FOC. in stamps or silver for “ 
Professor of 


owen physicé 


Send 
G. Anderson, at Yale. 
125th thousand ; regular 
measurement charts, ete. i 
tells you how to become graceful, healthy and strong. 
Mig «cle sy hr alge Ananya y= 


Special Christmas Offer. Ure reeset 
pr ier yapel rll SF 


Send a postal for our new Art Catalogue 


WHITELY EXERCISER COMPANY 
30 Marine Building, 


full of health facts; 
































ARE just as GOOD SOUPSas 
CURTICE BROTHERS 


BlueLabel Ketchup 


IS GOOD KETCHUP. 


Ask Your Grocer. Write for Booklet 


Ko-Nut 


STERILIZED 
VEGETABLE 
FAT 


For 
Shortening 
and 


Frying 
Completely Replacing Butter, Lard 
and Compounds 


NEVER GETS RANCID 
A Pure Cocoanut Product 
Entirely Free from Animal Fat 
Healthful—Nutritious—Palatable—Economical 
Nature’s Most Digestible Fat 


Ask your Grocer for Ko-Nut, or write 
for Illustrated Pamphlet of Receipts and 
Testimonials. Sent FREE upon request. 


INDIA REFINING COMPANY 
Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA 





























“FREE SAMPLE, 


Enough to ane asmall frame or fancy article, with 


brush to ap it, for 2c. t This is 
a Palnt bub cavasbabhe pemmanenh die 
om dheres to any surface. The sample 
will r.. its merits. Also made in Alumi- 
num-Silver, When not sold by dealers, will send 
full size box (Gold or Siig for 25c.; large size 
(3 times the quantity), 50c., exp. paid. Address 
GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
43 D Park Place, New York. 175 D Randolph St., Chicago 














FROM HEAD TO FOOT 
IT RESTS YOU 


special 
FOSTER. BROS. MFG. CO. 


ICA, NEW YORK 


. LINEN DOILIES ATALOGUE for 
FOR 10 CENTS. 2-cemt Stamp 


THE LINEN CO., Lyn», Mass. Box B 
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BY MARIA PARLOA 
All inquirers must give their full names and addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
stam) envelopes to Mise Maria Parloa, care of THE Lapizs’ Home JouRNAL, will be answered by mail. 
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Cleaning Engravings. This work is done 
at some art stores. If they do not do the 
work themselves they will have it done for 
you in a satisfactory way. 


Papering Whitewashed Walls. If you 
wash the walls with strong vinegar the acid 
will attack the lime, making a rough surface 
to which the paper will adhere. 


To Prevent Dust when sweeping, tear 
paper into fine bits and soak it in water. 
Squeeze the water out; then sprinkle the 
damp paper on the carpet before sweeping. 
Damp tea leaves may be used on dark carpets, 
but never on light ones, 


Vaseline Stains on wash goods may be 
treated in the following way: Soak the stains 
in wood alcohol for a few minutes, then rub 
with the hands. Wash in hot soapsuds, and 
if the goods are white, boil them. Materials 
that cannot be washed may be cleaned by 
sponging the stains with ether. Be careful 
not to use the alcohol near a fire. 


Bags for Straining Water. Make bags of 
cotton flannel, ten inches wide and seven 
inches deep, running tape in the hem of each 
one. When using, tie the bag firmly on the 
water faucet. Where the water is full of for- 
eign matter the bag must be taken off and 
a fresh one substituted several times a day. 
Make a dozen of these bags at a time. 


Grease and Oil Stains in white goods 
may be removed in the following manner: 
Dissolve a quarter of a pound of sal-soda in 
haif a pint of boiling water. Spread the 
fabric on a board, dip an old toothbrush in 
the soda, and gently rub the stains with 
it, wetting thoroughly. Let the stains rest ten 
minutes; then wash them in hot soapsuds, 
scald them, and rinse carefully. 


Why Iron Rust Comes on Clothes. If 
the water used in laundering contains iron 
the clothing is liable to become irca-rusted. 
A common source of rust is the bluing. 
Much of the liquid bluing contains iron. 
When the clothing is not rinsed free of 
soap, the iron in the bluing combines with 
the soap and causes the rust stain. The 
remedy is to have the clothing rinsed free 
of suds, or to use ball bluing. 


Sanitarily Clean. To keep a house in a 


| perfect sanitary condition does not mean that 


| all 


you must be sweeping, dusting and scrubbing 
the time. Let the air and sunshine 
into every part of the house; do not allow any 
decaying matter to accumulate in the cellar; 
wash and dry all cleaning-cloths, tubs, pails, 
etc., as soon as you have finished using them. 
It is not so much the dust that is in full sight, 
as the dust, dampness and decay in dark 
places, that makes a dwelling unsanitary. 
Brooms, brushes, dusters, etc., need frequent 
washing and thorough drying. 


To Deodorize Petroleum. The following 
rule for deodorizing petroleum seems to be 
a good one: Mix chloride of lime with 
petroleum in the proportion of three ounces 
for each gallon of the liquid to be purified. 
It should then be introduced into a cask, 
where some muriatic acid should be added 
and the mixture well agitated, so as to bring 
the whole liquid into intimate contact with 
the chlorine gas. Finally, the petroleum 
should be passed into another vessel contain- 
ing slaked lime, which will absorb the free 
chlorine and leave the oil sufficiently deodor- 
ized and purified. 


How Soap May be Made. The following 
rule gives a fine, all-round household soap: 
Use one pound of concentrated potash, four 
pounds of grease, two pounds of cottonseed 
oil, one tablespoonful of borax, one quart of 
cold water. Put the potash in a stone or 
earthen bowl and pour the cold water on it. 
Stir with a w n stick until the potash is 
dissolved, then let the mixture stand until 
perfectly cold. Dissolve the borax in a gill 
of hot water and add it to the potash mixture. 
Have the fat perfectly clean and free of 
salt, and warm enough to be able to beat in 
the oil, but not above one hundred degrees. 
Pour the potash water on the fat slowly and 
in a thin stream, stirring all the while slowly 
and reguiarly with a wooden paddle. When 
the mixture is like thick honey, pour it into 
a small smooth box, first wetting the box 
with cold water to prevent the soap from 
sticking. Place the box in a warm room and 
cover with a board. In twenty-four hours 
turn out on a table and cut into suitable 
pieces. Success depends upon having the 
materials clean and cold, pouring the lye 
slowly on the fat and stirring slowly and 
steadily. It takes from ten to twenty min- 





utes to make the soap. Theingredients may 
| be multiplied to any extent. 


aie 


Proper Way to Announce Meals. The 
simplest and most elegant mode is merely to 
say that the meal is served; as, for instance, 
‘* Dinner is served.”’ 


Where to Sell Fancy-Work. In all large 
cities the Women’s Exchanges take con- 
signments of fancy-work on commission, and 
many of them, also, take antique furniture. 
Write to any of the Exchanges for the con- 
ditions of membership. 


To Clean a Plaster Statue. Make a thin 
paste with cold water and fuller’s earth and 
spread it on the statue, using a soft brush. 


Fill a tub with soapsuds and wash the statue | Food 


in this. Rinse quickly and dry with a sponge 
or asoft cloth. All the work must be done 
speedily and carefully. 


A Nitrate of Silver Stain may be removed 
by moistening the spot with tincture of iodine 
and then with a strong solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda; or a strong solution of 
potassium iodide may be used. Rinse in 
plenty of clear water. Stains from indelible 
ink may also be removed by this process. 


The Care of Aluminum. Aluminum uten- 
sils never should be rubbed with anything 
coarser than fine whiting. This metal is 
harmed by alkalies, and to some extent by 
acids. It should be rinsed in clear water 
after being washed in soapy water. When 
aluminum utensils are properly treated they 
are most satisfactory, but not otherwise. 


To Preserve Window Sashes. The sun, 
combined with the moisture which gathers 
on the sash, is destructive to the finish of 
the wood. If the exposed parts are oiled 
twice a year the wood will be kept in good 
condition. *Use boiled linseed oil, and be 
careful not to get it on the glass. Put it on 
the woodwork with a small brush and then 
rub it with a piece of flannel. 


Prepared Chalk. Wet common whiting | 


with enough cold water to make a thick 
cream. Rub this with a wooden pestle until 


















‘One Cup 


| whole week 


Healthful 





smooth, then gradually add water to make a | 


thin liquid. Strain this through a piece of 
cheesecloth, letting the strained mixture 
stand until the whiting has settled; then pour 
off the clear water. Dry the whiting, and 
keep it for cleaning silver, glass, etc. 


To Remove Ink from a Carpet. 
stains, as of all other stains, it may be said 
that the more promptly they are treated the 
more easily they are removed. Rub the stain 
with a strong solution of oxalic acid, If. the 
rubbing does not remove the stain, make the 
spot quite wet with the solution, place a 
piece of cloth over it and then apply a hot 
iron. It may require wetting several times. 
This treatment will change the color. 
Sponge with clear water, then with diluted 
ammonia water. It is almost impossible to 
remove the stains made by some inks. 


Heating the House. Seventy degrees 
Fahrenheit is a good temperature at which to 
keep the house. If the ventilation is so 
arranged that the impure air passes out, and 
there is a proper supply of pure air, all the 
healthy members of the family will feel com- 
fortably warm. Without plenty of oxygen to 


Of ink | 





breathe it is impossible to be warm and com- , 


fortable in any temperature. It is a great 
mistake to make one or two rooms hot and 
keep the rest of the house at a much lower 
temperature; no better system could be 
devised for producing colds. Keep all the 
living-rooms at about the same temperature. 


Toilet Soap is made in the same way as 
hard soap, except that a perfume is added 
just before turning into the box. For rose 
soap use ten drachms of attar of rose, ten of 
tincture of musk, twelve of attar of geranium 
and twelve of attar of santal. Bouquet soap 
is made by perfuming the hard soap with one 
ounce of oil of bergamot and one drachm 


each of oil of cassia, oil of cloves, oil of sas- | 


safras, oil of thyme and oil of neroli. 
Glycerine soap is made by adding to the 
rule for hard soap eight ounces of glycerine 
and any perfume one likes. The glycerine 


should be stirred into'the soap mixture about | 


five minutes before the soap is finished. 
A good toilet soap may be made with Castile 


soap in this way: Shave off ten pounds of | 


white Castile soap and put it in a stone pot, 
which place over the fire in a pot of boiling 
water. Add tothe soap half a pint each of 
rose and orange flower water. Stir with a 
wooden stick until the flower water is per- 
fectly incorporated in the soap and the mass 
is smooth. Take from the fire, and stir fre- 
quently while it is cooling. Finally, add any 
perfume you choose, working it in with the 
hands. Put the soap into a box, pressing 
down well. When firm, cut into cakes. 
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Something Good 
for Breakfast 





la f the ny Wheat 
| mu rom re 

py with only the 
outer bran coat 


removed. 


Raiston 

kled into 6 ‘cues of 

boili water pre- 
res breakfast for 
ve persons in 5 

minutes at cost of less 

than I cent —, rson. 


Economical ?°<34se 


ac e will last a fam- 
hy of Five Persons a 
“Because 
Gluterean 
Wheat, rich in Nitrates 


and Phosphates, is used 
exclusively in milling 


Ralston Breakfast 
Relishing ecapse 


tinctive daint 
flavor is 


Deli- 
cious 


A SINGLE BOYLER 
ata Mule pOESIT 


If you have any difficulty in — Ralston Breakfast Food 
from your grocer, send us his name ond a 2c. stamp for a sample, 
enough for a breakfast. 


Purina Mills 


Gratiot Street, 


OILSTOVES 


for Heating 


Our Oil Heating 
Stoves are built for 
safety and service. 
They are perfectly 
flued without the aid 
of frail and easily 
clogged i 
parts. hey five 

reatest heatin 

ame, with least oil, 
and require mini- 
mum of care. Cata- 
logue free, showing 
styles from $5.00 to 

$12.00. 
Price 


GEM $6.00 


of dealer, or freight 
peeeate within 
imits. This unique 
and serviceable Oi! 
Heater has Double 
Central Dratt Burner. The Oil Reservoir can be removed and 
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for booklet on economy in heating homes. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 

24 Furnace Street, Rechester, N. Y. 
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serts some of the time from any gelatine, but with 
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A BLESSING TO CHILDREN 


Yields to every motion. Made of knitted elastic fabric, with 
knitted tubular straps attached to the garment, which support 
pants, drawers or skirts directly from the shoulders like sus- 
penders. This prevents all strain on the buttons and buttonholes. 


“VENTILATING and HEALTHFUL”’ 


Sizes, for Boys and Girls, 2 to 18 years of age. 
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BY MARIA PARLOA 


All inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 
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Stains on Ivory. Smoke stains are 
removed by soaking the ivory in naphtha; 
yellow stains by rubbing with powdered 
pumice-stone and soapsuds. If the article 








with soapsuds and put it in the sun under a 
glass globe, wetting it frequently. Another 
method is to soak it in a dilute sulphuric 
acid bath, or in a soda bath, using ten ounces 
of soda to three pints of water. 


To Dry-Clean White Kid. Belts, shoes, 
gloves, etc., of white kid may be cleaned in 
the following manner: Mix together equal 
quantities of finely powdered alum and pipe 
clay or fuller’s earth. Dip a piece of flannel 
in the dry powder and rub the soiled kid 
with it. When thoroughly cleaned_ brush 
with a piece of clean flannel, and then rub 
the kid with bran to remove all the earth and 
alum. Wipe with a soft, clean cloth. 


Carbolized Mutton Tallow. Cut a pound 
of mutton suet into fine shreds and put it in 
a stone or earthen bowl. Place the bowl in 
a pan of hot water on the range, stirring 
frequently until there is enough of the melted 
tallow to fill a half-pint cup. Turn this tal- 
low into a bowl, and as it begins to thicken 
beat into it half a teaspoonful of carbolic 
acid. This is excellent for chapped hands, 
and is also good to rub on the feet when they 


To Clean Light and Dark Furs. For 
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light furs, mix together a pint of flour, a pint | 


of bran and a tablespoonful of fuller’s earth. 
Brush and shake the furs; then lay them on 
a table and rub with the above mixture, 
using a coarse piece of flannel, and rubbing 
the wrong way of the fur. Shake out all the 
cleaning material and go over the fur again 
in the same way, using only bran this time. 
Shake out the bran and wipe the fur with 
cheesecloth. Dark furs are cleaned in the 





same way, save that hot bran alone is used. | 
Heat the bran in a double boiler, or it may | 


be heated in the oven. 


Cause of Greasy Lamps. There are two 
causes of greasy lamps. The oil expands in 
a warm room, and, if too much oil has been 
put into the lamp, naturally a little will 
leak out. The other and more common 
cause of oil on the outside of the lamp is 
that the wick is kept too high when the 
lamp is not lighted. The wick draws the 
oil to the surface. When the lamp is 


burning the oil is consumed, but when it 


is not burning the oil accumulates at the 
top of the burner if the wick is not turned 
low. When filling lamps do not fill to the 
top, and keep the wicks low. 


To Deodorize Feathers. Feathers may 
sometimes be deodorized by exposing them 
toa hightemperature. This is accomplished 


oven, or by exposing them to the heat of the 
sun. At times all these methods fail. The 
following method is always sure to be satis- 
factory: Put the feathers in a large bag of 
white mosquito netting and soak them for 
two hours in chloride of lime water, then 
rinse in several waters and dry in the open 
air. The feathers must be put loosely in 


they are drying. Allow half a pound of 
chloride of lime to eight pailfuls of water, 
and be sure that all the lime is dissolved. 


Marking Household Linen. It is custom- 
ary to mark household linen which is made 
before marriage with the maiden name of 
the bride, but after marriage the initial of the 
husband’s last name is taken. If the mark- 
ing is done with ink write the last name in 
full, but if embroidered, use only the initial. 
The tablecloths may be embroidered in the 
centre or in one corner. 
household linen marked in the corners. You 
may buy at any of the large dry-goods stores 
kid letters in all sizes, from those suitable 
for a handkerchief up to those large enough 
for household linen. 
cloth is suitable for all occasions. Unless 
one has an abundance of money it is better to 


damask then to invest in fancy tablecloths. 


To Launder Colored Fabrics. 
keepers would make a fair trial of starch as 
a cleaning agent there would be much less 


colored cotton goods. Flour starch answers 


low tinge to white goods. If soap has been 
used and has changed the colors the shade 
may sometimes be restored by the use of a 
mild acid. It is always well to wash a piece 
of the goods in soap and, water, then dry. it, 
and finally rinse it in water made slightly 
acid with acetic acid, vinegar, or even lemon 
juice, if other acids are not convenient. In 
this manner you will be able to judge of the 





amount of acid required to restore the shade. 


by steaming them, as is done at steam clean- | 
ing establishments, or by baking them in the 


the bag and the bag shaken frequently while | 


I prefer to have all | 


A plain white table- | 


be content with a good quality of plain white | 


If house- | 


complaint of faded or changed colors when | 
it is necessary to wash dark or delicate- | 


well for black or any dark goods, but where | 
the ground is white it is better to use laundry © 
starch. The gluten in the flour gives a yel- | 










“| have used Fairy Soap and like 
soap. Its purity renders it ex 
f 


Free. 
Fairbank’s Fairy Calendar 


For 1900 is a beautiful six-piece art calendar, 10 x 12% inches 
in size, on heavy plate stock. There are six different designs 
(one on each sheet), elegautly lithographed in colors and tied 
witb silk ribbon. These designs, shown herewith, are orig- 
inal water-color paintings by one of America’s best artists, 
and show pretty children in the uniform of our navy, cavalry 
artillery, infantry, etc. They are strikingly beautiful and will 

retailed for 50c. to 


please eve y. 

This calendar is equal to those usuall 
$1.00 in the art and stationery stores, and will be sent free to 
any address on receipt of five (5) Fairy Soap Wrappers, or 
10c. in stamps to cover expense of wrapping and mailing. 
Address Dept. A. The N.K. Fairbank Company, Chicago, Ml. 


Mrs. Chas. D. Sigshee, 
Wife of Capt. Sigsbee, U.S. N. 
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Give 
“Silver Plate 
that Wears”’ 


for your 


Holiday 
Presents 


Booklet tells how this was done(free). 
The Toy Peerless Iceland Freezer is 




















Tea Sets, if they Spoons, Forks practical—makes a pint of ice cream 
Tureens, bear these Bae ee. in three minutes. A necessity in the 
Walters, etc. sick room and a delight to children. 
Trade «1847 Just the thing for a Christmas gift. 
MADE AND 
GUARANTEED BY Marks Rogers Natural wood tubs wits Meheaner finish. 
2 Se = pee eer ee 
be better Remember*1847” ons Ae 00. . i. payee ne veare 








Known throughout the world as the 




























































































Standard of Quality 
Sold by leading dealers 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue No. 53 R 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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ge ER Six Doilies Free 
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THE LADIES’ 


MOTHERS’ MISTAKES AND FATHERS’ FAILURES 






F COURSE the fathers never make 
any mistakes, so for the time being 
we will leave them out of the ques- 


tion. Now, this is not intended 
to be facetious. A father does not have the 
same opportunity provided him to make 
errors in the bringing up of his sons and 
daughters that a mother has. A mother’s 
opportunities are unlimited. A father, by the 
natural trend of circumstances, is fairly well 
handicapped in this direction. He usually 
has his business to attend to, and is out of 
much of the daily run of his children’s lives, 
and this is undoubtedly his salvation from 
many a stumble. 

When we consider for a moment how 
much more of a mother’s than of a father’s 
life is spent with the children, we can 
see some glimmering of reason in the seem- 
ingly hard estimate which says that if a boy 
turns out well his mother gets the credit, if 
his life is a failure she receives the blame— 
the father being reckoned as* zero in this 
figuring. It is well in all things to avoid 
extremes and to keep to a sane considera- 
tion of all situations, sayings and relations. 
Therefore, though we cannot, in strict honesty, 
say this is perfectly true; yet when we think of 
the nearness of the mother to the child we 
realize there is a great deal of truth in it. 


ate 
Children are Blessings, Not Burdens 


AS THE green casing holds the bud until it 

is ready to burst forth into bloom, so the 
mother-life holds the child-life in its embrace 
for many years, and these are the years that 
start the child-life growing in one direction or 
in another. The bud may be kept in safety 
while it develops naturally toward its flower- 
ing time, or it may be blasted. 

It is plainly to be seen that the father-life 
is, in the very nature of the case, in a large 
measure removed from this close kind of 
relationship. He can be close in his own 
way, but not in the mother way, and this 
sometimes makes mothers feel sorry for 
fathers ; but it cannot be helped. 

In the first place, a mother should take the 
child-life as a blessing, not as a burden; as 
a help, not as a hindrance; as an uplift, not 
as a weight. One of her compensations lies 
in the very fact of her responsibility; for 
responsibility, cheerfully acknowledged and 
wisely worked out, brings ample blessing in 
its train; but responsibility, made a corroding 
care, brings wrinkles, gray hairs and a tired 
heart. It is one of the mistakes of mothers to 
take the sweet child-life too much as an 
encumbrance, too little as a privilege; and 
we sometimes hear a distressed mother say, 
“Oh! dear; I am growing old under it.’’ 


ate 
Let the Children Live Their Own Lives 


ROW young wnder it, mothers. It is 
fresh, new life put into yours; and if you 
receive it rightly, assimilate it properly, love it 
dearly and use it well, it will keep you young. 
It is your mistake if you grow old under it. 
It is your sad mistake if, with this buoyant 
life swelling about you, you sink under it 
instead of rise with it. Our children should 
be our youth-preservers, and they will be if 
we relate ourselves to them wisely. 

One reason why many a mother finds this 
glad young life a weight is that she thinks 
she has more to do with it, for it and about 
it than she really has. It will grow natu- 
rally, independently, to a much greater extent 
and in much better directions than a mother 
usually believes. A conscientious mother 
easily falls into the great error of feeling that 
she must supervise every momentof her child’s 
life; must ever have her hand on it, ever be 
in all of it; in short, she gets the relation in 
such a condition that she is living the child’s 
life, and the poor child has no chance what- 
ever to live his own life. He is defrauded 
on all sides of his rightful experiences which 
constitute his opportunities for growth. Now, 
a mother cannot do the growing of her child, 
and this she should realize most intensely. 


arte 
Children Can Help Their Mothers 


[* IS a common mistake of mothers to pre- 
vent their children from making any 
mistakes, Allow the child to make a few 
errors on his own account and the mother 
will have fewer of her own to answer for. 

Truly, the soul of a child, from a combina- 
tion of reasons, may be a greater, finer soul 
than the mother’s soul. Such a child can 
often help a mother far more than a mother 
can help him. A sweet and lovely mother 
was once much puzzled by the possession of 
a child of rare nature. The wise remarks of 
the little girl, her keen insight into life, and 
her remarkable intuitions about people and 
things made the mother feel that she had a task 
to perform which defied her ability. 

** TI do not know what to do with her,’’ said 
this mother toa friend one day. ‘‘ How am I 
ever to bring her up?’’ 

“‘Why not let her bring you up?” asked 
the friend, who saw that in some respects, at 
least, the child was greater than the mother. 


By Barnetta Brown 
In Three Articles, of Which This is the First 


Born Good to be Kept Good, the New Idea 


ERHAPS in more cases than we realize 
something akin to this state of affairs 
exists. If we look for a little help from our 
children occasionally, instead of assuming 
we are all, and know all, while they are 
blanks, we reach a point of view which will 
prevent some mistakes. The doctrine of total 
depravity is becoming obsolete. Although 
probably all persons would deny any belief 
in such an idea, still there clings to many of 
us to-day the effect of generations of this mode 
of thought. 

** Born bad to be made good by me,”’ was 
the old idea; and ‘‘ Born imbecile to be made 
wise by me,”’ is the not so different idea that 
many mistaken parents hold to-day. 


ate 
Two Widely Different Processes 


N TRYING to understand child-life, make 
two mental pictures. In one, draw in the 
child as a block of marble, with mother, grand- 
mother, teacher working away doggedly, 
relentlessly; chiseling, hammering, pound- 
ing it into what they are pleased to consider 
its proper shape. In the other, draw the 
child as a plant, with roots firmly set in the 
soil of circumstance, with peculiar tendencies 
of its own toward growth, naturally, gladly 
reaching outward and upward to what was 
meant to be its blossoming. Then tell me 
which picture appeals to you as more nearly 
approaching truth. I have faith enough in 
human understanding to believe that none 
will choose the first, but all the last, to hang 
in their gallery of ideals. 

How much simpler the beautiful growing 
process than the harsh chiseling process! 
All that we who love the child have to do is 
to carefully keep in good condition its envi- 
ronment; to see that it gets its needed sun- 
shine; to study most carefully its natural 
growth and nourish that, and perhaps gently 
and lovingly to prune it now and then. 


arte 
The Child’s Vocation in Life 


F THIS philosophy concerning child-life be 
true, woe be unto us mothers if we do not 
allow the child-plant to grow the way of its 
own growth. Not what we would like our 
boy to become must he become; but what 
his qualities fit him to become. Not so 
long ago a saintly mother would dedicate 
her hoy from the cradle to the ministry, 
never waiting to discover whether he really 
would not make a better blacksmith. A 
preacher he must be because it was her ideal 
vocation. What her boy’s ideal might chance 
to be never entered intothe question. To-day, 
although mothers would repudiate such a 
course, still in other ways they are as full of 
unwise ambitions and selfish ideals for 
their children. 

One mother I know had a musical ambition 
for her son. To see him stand lovingly 
caressing his violin, to hear him drawing 
sweet tones from its strings—this was in her 
eyes the height of attainment. So, learn to 
play the violin he must. And he tried faith. 
fully—the dear, good-natured fellow—to 
please his mother, for he loved her dearly 
and he loved to please; but he was obliged 
to give it-up, for he did not belong to the 
violin, nor the violin to him. He was only 
a banjo boy, not a violin boy at all; but he 
would have made such a jolly banjo boy, as 
I knew, for one evening I saw him discon- 
solately sitting on one side, gazing wistfully 
at six other fellows as they thumped away 
hilariously upon their instruments. 


arte 
Teach Them to be Manly and Womanly 


“NAY AMBITION for my son,’’ said another 
mother proudly, “is that he shall be- 
come a physician. He must bea physician.”’ 
‘* What impertinence!’’ one might almost 
exclaim in return. ‘‘ Allow him to have his 
own ambitions! They belong to him, not to 
you. Hands off! And give him the inesti- 
mable privilege of being what he is, of 
becoming what he ought to become—not 
what you, in your selfishness, want him to be 
or to become.’’ 

The thought to bearin mind is simply 
this: that our childrén shall become good, 
fine, strong men and women; not that they 
shall choose any special occupation or aim, or 
become any specified sort or kind of person. 
This will work out of itself if we will only 
let it. And this, it may be said, answers the 
question which begins to agitate the mind of 
a mother almost as soon as a child is born: 
‘* How am I to find out what my child is 
meant to be?’’ 

Let him alone to grow. We do not find 
out because we interfere. We are constantly 
preconceiving things for children and about 
them; and while we are trying to make 
them this, that or the other we are by that 
very act placing hindrances in the way of 
their natural growth. No wonder it is hard 
to find out what they are meant for. No 
wonder some children seem to have ‘‘ no 
bent.’’ No wonder some never find the 
niches they were ‘‘ ordained to fill.”’ 


' * Mothers’ 
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Children Should Not be Repressed | 


HE oppression of children has occurred in 
allages. There is a society to-day to pre- 
vent it. The suppression of children belongs 
to the past; no one can accuse us of that at 
present. But the repression of the natural 
instincts of children, although due to an 
entirely different cause, is as grave a mistake 
in our time as it ever was. It happened in 
other days because there was too little atten- | 
tion paid to child-life. It happens now | 
because there is too much. It is the mistake | 
of that which, in itself, is a good thing, the | 
earnest study of child-life; and it is made by | 
the conscientious mother who thinks and 
studies, yet lacks discrimination. It is 
caused by her failure to be keen enough to 
see where she may touch a child’s life and 
where she may not; where it is for her to 
guide, to help, to encourage, and where the 
child-life is sacred to itself alone. That the 
child is another individual never occurs to 
some mothers, nor that he has his own possi- 
bilities for growth, not to be tampered with; 
his own privacies, not to be invaded. 

The Power that is working in the vast life 
of this universe is working in your son or 
daughter as part of it; and it has its own 
purpose in regard to each child-life as surely 
as for.each planet in its orbit. God needs 
much help from mothers, but God does not 
intend to be effaced by mothers. 
then, with the Power working through your | 
children, mothers. Do not make the great 
mistake of attempting to compete with it. 


arte 
The Personal Plea a Stumbling-Block 





|F 


together of a mother and a child I could 


stand waving the red signal of danger, it | 
would most certainly be at those places where 


the personal plea comes in, 

‘*Just to please mother, dear,’’ it runs. 
** Do this just to please mother. You know 
how sorry I shall feel if you do not.’’ 

A mother who would scorn to force a child 
to a course of action, who would know that 


” 


compulsion defeats its own ends, that it 
gives only a semblance of obedience, nct the 
real thing, that it results merely in a 


carrying out of the letter of the law, while 
placing the spirit of it far in a dim back- 
ground, or destroying it altogether, still will 
indulge in the personal plea. The personal 
plea is the most subtle kind of tyranny. Its 
selfishness stands out in bold relief when one 
looks it squarely in the face; its weakness as 
a rule for right living, or as a foundation for 
character building, is apparent the moment 
one touches it with a strong hand. Just a 
little shake and it totters; and a true mother 
needs only to be reminded of this to avoid it 
in the future as she would the plague. 


athe 
One Mother’s Mistaken Ambition 


O WHAT does action on this basis lead? 


A little story again will show: A mother 
was desirous that her son should excel in his 
school work and stand well in his examina- 
tions. So long as school life must be as it 
is, this is probably right and proper, if not 
carried too far, and the boy is only encouraged 
to do his natural best, and not forced, openly 
or insidiously, to attempt to accomplish an 
unnatural result. In this case the mother’s 
desire for her boy’s standing in a certain 
examination developed into an unwise am- 
bition, and her personal desire led her into 
making the personal plea. This gave really 
two factors in the case, involving ruin—the 
unwise ambition and the personal plea. 
Pushed beyond his ability, nervously anxious 
not to ‘‘ displease mother,’’ but determined to 
‘please’ her at all costs, the boy yielded to 
the temptation of copying from his neighbor’s 
paper, was detected, and the wreck which 
followed may be easily imagined. 

Wrong motives for action bring ruin in 
their train ; right motives cannot fail to bring 
success. ‘‘Right for right’s sake,’’ is the only 
safe guide for our children, as for ourselves. 
And it is a sufficient one. Contrary to the 
accepted idea of many grown people, a child 
can grasp it. Iam not sure but that often a 
child can grasp this truth much more clearly 
than an adult, because the youthful mind is 
less befogged by worldly wisdom. 


arte 
Developing the Child’s Higher Nature 


D° WE not belittle our children’s capacity 

for understanding good, and being good? 
If a child is shrewd enough to be naughty is 
he not clever enough to be good? If he is 
able to understand a wrong motive, and to act 
upon it, surely he is able to grasp a good 
motive and work that out; and, for my part, 
I believe that, in most cases, a child is ever 
more ready to turn to the highest and best, 
than to the lowest and worst. Parents 
have no need.to resort to the personal plea or 
to any subterfuge to gain a point, nor to adopt 
any method less than absolute truth, honesty 
and good faith in regard to any puzzle, prob- 
lem or situation concerning their children. 
In the light of truth, all puzzles about them 
disappear. There are none. A mother’s 
and a father’s one distinct, positive thought 
should be to draw out their child’s higher 
nature, to strengthen his upward tendency, 
and to nourish in him that Divine spark which 
loves good and delights in doing good things. 
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aper of this series ot articles on 

istakes and Fathers’ Failures’’ 
will appear in the next (the January) issue of 
the Journal. 
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Nothing More Suitable 
for Gifts 


eee 
Nothing So Easy 

to Purchase 
by Mail 


Christmas 
Handkerchief 


Our Holiday Catalogue, the most artistic 
book of its kind ever issued, is filled with illus- 
trations of beautiful Pure Linen Kerchiefs, 


Unlaundered 
‘ Handkerchiefs 

Good We make a spe. 
( cialty of Pure 
Linen Hand Em- 
¥ broidered Unlaun- 
Gost dered Handker- 
cats a chiefs. These are 
- just as they come 
Fine ana ¢ from the homes of 
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we are able to 
give unusual 
bargains in 
these. They 
wash beauti- 
fully. 
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If you should | 





buy any of them 
and they should 
not wash clean 
to your satisfac- 
tion, send them 
back and get 
your money. 























Ist and 24 Rows (14, 17, 18, 21, 28,82), . . ° 8 for 4%¢, 
Sdand4th “ (289, 78, 240, 68,261,235), .  . be. ench 
5th and 6th * (618, 610, 609, 628, 621, 620), .  50e. each 








Ladies’ Pure Linen Embroidered Handkerchiefs 
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These are our direct importations, aud you pay no middleman'’s 
profit. wae 


Here are Some Choice Novelties: 










































































































































































































































The very best values both in Men’s 4 
Ladies’ in the United States. We have 
of the largest Belfast factories working for 
and are in a position to give the most qu 
for the least money. » 

er 4 10c., 12%4c., 16c., 19¢., 25e, and 50c. 

n’s, at 12440, iba, 19c., 25c. and 50c. each 
eee 

ristmas Catalogue FRE All Handker 

Ps hy prepaid. Your money ae of any ~. want to retum® 


L. H. FIELD, 247-261 Main Street, Jackson, Mich 
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FURNITURE ? 
Bedroom Suite sent on receipt 

Cents 


ART FABRIC CO., 36 White Street, N. Y. 


‘Trade supplied by Hardt & Lindgens, N. Y. 


a very large Hand- 
Painted Doll, The 
execution of the work 
is most faithfully 
done. The Doll is 
intended to be stuffed 
with cotton, as 
rections will show. 
‘The material used 
is a very heavy 
, Sateen, that will not 
~) tear. Oil colors only 
are used—they will not 
crock. By means of 
the patent Gusset the 
feet protrude in front, 
enabling the Doll to 
stand alone. Dollie 
has Golden Hair, 
Rosy Cheeks, Blue 
Eyes, Kid-Color 
Body, Red Stockings 
and Black Shoes. 
Ever 
Bi oll, but what 
will they say to a 
Life Size one ? 

If you are unable 
to procure this Doll 
at your Retailer’s, 


ART PABRIC CO. 


will send you one by 


ou seen our DOLL mail on receipt of 


Parlor or 


50 Cents 
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The SUPERIOR PLAYING QUALITIES of the Parker 
the 


Standard of Excellence ia Home Amusements | 


over Three Hundred games which we publish, we name four | 
coming 


‘Cube Anagrams 
Pushkins ((.275.3°0.2",. 
Pillow Dex (upsvet ellen.) 25¢. and 50c. 
ttle of Manila ("icer dn") $1.00 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
RECEIPT 


your Dealer for the Parker Games! 


Games have made them 


liustrated List of Eighty Games mailed FREE. 
Complete Catalogue for 2-cent stamp. 


the merriest, for winter evenings : 
("ike Gm.) 256. 
) 25c. and 50c. 
















MAILED BY US ON » OF PRICE 


All bear our name upon the Box. 
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ave Stitches 


The Original 
Seamless 
Pillow 
Tubing 


Also 


Wide 
Sheeting 






___ ALL WIDTHS GUARANTEED 


antic Cotton Mills 


FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS 












| they will last a lifetime. 
| uable for teaching children to spell. 


THE LADIES’ 


HOME JOURNAL 


| 


All inquirers must give their full names and addresses, Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 


stamped envelopes to Miss Scovil, care of THe Lapigs’ Home JouRNAL, will be answered by mail. 


ave 


Dolls’ Mansions, much too grand to be 
called dolls’ houses, are for sale at from 
twenty-four to eighty dollars each. They are 
furnished with electric bells and everything 
the most exacting child could desire. 


A White Fur Tam o’ Shanter is a pretty 
winter cap for a boy from two to three years 
old. White thibet is the softest and most 
curly fur, but white astrakhan and white 
rabbit-skin also look well. Ear tabs should 
be added if the child lives in a cold climate. 


Enlargement of the Tonsils is a common 
affection among children. To reduce the 
chronic inflammation the tonsils are fre- 
quently painted with glycerole of tannin, a 
mixture of one drachm of tannic acid to one 
fluid ounce of glycerine. In some cases the 
surgeon advises the removal of the glands. 


A Creeping Skirt fastens down the back, 
and is made long enough to turn up under the 
skirts, inclosing them like a bag, and has a 
string run through a casing at the bottom to 
fasten it around the waist (elastic may be 
substituted for this if desired). A fine ging- 
ham that is not too heavy is a suitable 
material for this garment. 


Earache is one of the most distressing ail- 
Heat perhaps gives as 
The ear may 
be gently filled with water as ‘hot as can be 
borne, poured in with a teaspoon, The child 
should lie with the affected ear uppermost, 
and after a short time turn on that side and 
let the water run out. Sometimes a small 
mustard plaster behind the ear stops the 
pain. It should be left on only a few minutes. 


Bone Letters resembling ivory, both red 
and white, may be procured for playing the 
various word games or anagrams. They are, 
of course, more expensive than the cardboard 
letters, but if used with care and not lost 
They are inval- 
The 
effort to find the letters and arrange them 
impresses the proper spelling of the word on 


| the mind as nothing else can do as easily, 





and children thereby imbibe useful knowl- 
edge under the guise of amusement. 


A Blotting Book makes an appropriate gift 
for a boy of fifteen. The outside is made of 
brown or blue butchers’ linen stretched over 
stiff cardboard. A motto is embroidered 
diagona!ly across one side and the initials of 
the owner on the other side. ‘‘ Blot out the 
mistakes, but not the sweet memories,’’ may 
be used, or “‘ A letter timely writ is a rivet in 
the chain of affection.’’ Pale yellow is a 
good contrast with the brown, and white 
with the blue. The inside is filled with 
leaves of blotting paper cut to fit the book. 


Personal Christmas Gifts. Encourage the 
children to make with their own hands the 
gifts which they offer to their friends. They 
should be the outcome of personal exertion, 
not merely something given to them to be 
given away again, which has cost them noth- 
ing in pains or labor. If they cannot give 
their own handiwork they should at least be 
required to earn the money. which they 
spend in presents. It gives them some idea 
of the value of money and teaches them in a 
degree how difficult it is to get and how 
fatally éasy to spend. 


Games for Exercise. Children who are 
obliged to be much indoors in winter should 
be encouraged to play games that compel 
them to take a certain amount of exercise. 
Faba Baga, or the bean-bag game, is one of 
these, in which bags filled with beans are 
aimed at a board pierced with different-sized 
holes, the player scoring different numbers, 
according to the size of the hole, if the bag 
goes through it. Pitch a Ring, Parlor Ring 
Toss, Grace Hoops and Magic Hoops are all 
variations of throwing rings at astake. The 
familiar Battledore and Shuttlecock is one of 
the best games for indoor exercise. 


The Puff-Ball Game is a capital indoor 
game for children. It is played on a board 
not unlike a crokinole board. There are 
three, four or six depressions or pockets in 
the board, according to its size. Opposite 
each pocket is a metal socket in which rests 
a rubber blower with a long nozzle. Asmall 
cork ball is placed in the middle of the 
board; each player tries to blow the ball into 
his opponent’s pocket and to prevent it from 
being blown into his own. When it does 
find a lodgment it counts one point against 
the player into whose hole it falls. A num- 
ber of differently colored balls are strung in 
front of each player, to keep tally. 


arive 


Gray Felt Hats are much worn this winter 
by children and young girls. They are 
trimmed with gray velvet and two gray 
quills at one side.” If preferred, black velvet 
and black quills may be used for older 
children. There are many pretty shapes. 


Vegetable Coloring. The green coloring 
used for ice cream, frosting candies, etc., is 
called pistachio, but is made from spinach 
and is perfectly harmless. A red coloring 
matter is made from beets, and a yellow one 
from carrots. A few drops of the red will 
give a delicate shade of pink. 


Washable Dolls may be procured of 
various kinds; some have muslin bodies and 
others kid bodies. The prettiest have short, 
curly wigs made of sheepskin, and eyes that 
open and shut. They are practically inde- 
structible, and their little mothers may bathe 
them without fear of spoiling their complex- 
ions. They cost from fifty cents up. 


A Sleeveless Flannel Slip opening down 
the front is the modern hygienic substitute 
for the old-fashioned pinning barrow. The 
end may be turned up and fastened with 
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Hone Needlework 
Magazine 


All women interested in fancy work and em- 
broidery should have this magazine sent to them 
regularly. Published in oy ay’ & April, July 
and October. Tells how to do fine work—fur- 
nishes ideas as well as instructions by experts. 
Read Mrs. L. Barton Wilson’s new department, 
“*Lessons in Embroidery ""—new subjects for 
each number. Just what beginners should have. 


treats Renaissance and 
The July number Battenburg Laces, besides 


embroidery. Don’t miss this number. 


has id for Christ- 
The October number ['s, ‘Seas for Christ 


Centrepieces, Doilies, Tea Cloths, Bu and 
Dresser Scarfs, Clipping, Autograph and Kodak 
Books, Pincushions, Bags, Photo 


hop ing 
Frames and novelties in Sofa Pillows, rules for 
child’s Crocheted Silk Cap, Drawn Work and 





safety-pins while the baby is very young. 
These slips are made of fine cotton and wool 
flannel, feather-stitched with washing em- 
broidery silk, and fastened with ties of narrow 
white ribbon. Valenciennes or torchon lace 
may be used to trim the neck and armholes. 
Four are necessary for a layette. 


Illustrated Postal Cards, with views of the 
different cities where they are issued, are 
becoming so numerous that collecting them is 
one of the latest fads. A large gollection 
of these cards may prove very useful in 
teaching a child something of the appearance, 
situation and importance of the principal 
cities of his own and other lands. It is 
worth while, to provide a book in which to 
keep them, and encourage the child to write 
the facts he can ascertain about each place, 
either on the card or beneath it. 


Little Girl’s Frock. Cashmere is a most 
serviceable material for a frock for a little 
girl ten years old. Chooseany pretty color— 
a rich crimson, a pale green or one of the 
new shades of blue. Guimpes are still worn, 
and if you have three different ones you can 
completely change the effect of the dress. 
One of white iawn with lace or embroidered 
insertion looks well in the evening, or one of 
cream washing silk. It is well to have one 
like the dress and another of an effective 
contrasting color for wear in the daytime. 


A Kilt Sailor-Suit may be mace of fine 
English serge for boys from three to five 
years old. The blouse is made with 1 sailor 
collar and falls loose over the waiust-line; 
there is a pocket on the left side and an 
anchor embroidered on the Jeft sleeve, as 
well as on the shield and each cofner, front 
and back, of the sailor collar. The skirt 
may be side-plaited or box-plaited, as pre- 
ferred. Navy blue, brown, dark red or 
white serge may be used. Navy blue tricot 
and dark green flannel are also suitable 
materials for this kind of suit. 


Mechanical Toys are always amusing to 
little children. If expensive ones are pur- 
chased they should not be intrusted to 
the careless handling of their owners, but 


carefully exhibited by an older person, that | 


they may long be a source of pleasure. Toys 
that will delight the small persons whom we 
love to please may be bought for fifty cents: 


a mechanical duck that runs about flapping | 
its wings and cackling; a stubborn donkey | 


that walks a few steps, backs and goes on 
again, while the excited driver jumps up and 
down in his seat; a bicycle with its rider; a 


merry-go-round that runs by clockwork; a | 


walking elephant, and many others. 


Toys for Little Children. 
while to give expensive toys to little children; 
a cheap toy that can be played with at their 
own discretion gives far more pleasure than 
a much more costly one which must be put 
on the shelf to be safe from injury. If the 
giver has an ulterior motive, such as to 
gratify the parents or to impress them with 
his wealth or his generosity, he may be as 
lavish as he pleases; but if his sole idea is to 
bring joy to the little child the inexpensive 
toy will answer the purpose equally well, if 
not better. Much money is wasted in this 
way that might be more profitably spent in 
getting some article of real value, which a 
child could keep always and use in after life 
with all the pleasure that comes from long 
association and the sentiment that clings to 
the things one has used as a child. 


Itis never worth | 


the new Morris embroidery. All profusely illus- 
trated, including handsome Colored Plates. 


stamps or silver, and we 
Send Us 25 Cents, wii send you the July 
and October numbers by return mail, and will 
send you the January and April (1900) booxs 
when they come out. Your money back if you 
don’t like them. All women agree that tne 


magazine is the best thing of the kind published. 
Always fresh and up to date. Address 


FLORENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
8 Chestnut Street, Florence, Mass. 


| Rubens Infant Shirt 















| No Buttons No Trouble 


Pat. Nov. 13, '94—Nov. 16, "95. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. 
affords full protection to lungs and a 


It 
nm, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 


children. Get them at once. Take no ot no 
matter what your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, a 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, and silk and wool, to fit from 
birth to six years. Sold at -Goods Stores. Circulars, with 
Price-List, free. Man 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 








FREE TO MOTHERS 








BABYHOOD 


for a year, and, FREE, any one of the following : 
t 
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gifts or hom 
State sige wanted. 


Lge Y 
wc nenno™ and House Wear. 


Take no substitute. 
W. H, Wiley & Son (Box A), Hartford, Conn. 


6 AuUly Cul 


of KNIT fabric will win every mother's 

heart. Send for free descriptive catalogue. 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO. 

| 310 Broadway, Albany, W. Y. 
























Ages of Embroidery 
Womanhood 


Cash Prizcs 
Embroiderers 


insist on having 


Nearly all embroiderers 
BRAI nr ARMSTRONG'S ~y utupthe | 
By | _ sin rer Silke eT = ord RS” 9s enti 
y pure our = * you w 
have no acing YOU with tangied threads. 
INSIST on hav BRAINERD & AR STRONG'S 
SILKS in “HOLDERS.” They cost no more and 


You Can » eecee a Prize 


OIERY DERS. Our new book for 
OIDERY ‘LESSONS WITH COL 
TES,” contains tiful colored 
studies in Embroidery, with full directions for working, 
and 193 illustrations. Also tells all about the prizes. 
Shows beautiful Embroidery Work for Christmas. 
Ask for our “1 Book.” Mailed for 10 cents 
in stamps. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG co. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


Stns $167 


Made of very fine quality, all-wool Cheviot 
ce in blue or black. Jacket either ¢ 
double-breasted box style; ned 
Savion with excellent quality taffeta silk; 
jacket heavily stitched; skirt fashioned in 
the newest style, = lined and well 
. We consider value 
fo na offered in 4 — 's taller. made gown, 
4 eugene quality, = 
pA mn 95 oa finish are equal to tha 
found in a $50.00 suit. 


Men’s Fine Kersey 
Overcoats, eve. $18, 


This is the best Overcoat we have in the house 
for the money. Choice of blue or black 


















83 to 44. A regular $18 garment for §12. 


Men's Fine All-Wool 
Suits, ein $18, at $12: 


Ome thirty patterns in Caters, Cheviots, Tweeds, etc. 
ee or double-breasted sack coat, with choice of single or 
e-breasted vest. The goods are Strictly all wool. The make 
a finish of the Cree are excellent. No better Suits will be 
found anywhere wu: mades $18. Our Special Mail Order Price is @12. 


Boys’ and Children’s : i] Suits and ‘Overcoats from $2.50 up. 
Regular $5.00 sorts at $3.50 

Men's fine quality Derby and Fedora Hats, $2.00, $2.50 and §3.00. 

Men's Shoes at 
sizes. A dollar more buys no better. 


EVERYTHING IN MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue It's yours upon request. 
Whatever we send is on approval, 
whether paid for or not. 


PARKER, BRIDGET & CO., Head-to-Foot Outfitters 
Pennsylvania Ave. and 9th St., Washington, D.C. 


Loomer’s 
Improved 
Cutaway Hip 
Corsets 


fit any form, 
insure freedom 
of motion, pre- 



















vent breaking 
of stays at the 
hips. 


If not at your 
dealer’s will 
send postpaid 
for #t.00; better 
quality, $1.50. 











THOMSON’ S 
“Glove-Fitting” 
CORSETS 


The newest style is the ‘‘ Habit 
Hip.”’ It is made with a view 
of accentuating the lines of the 
Habit Hip Tailor-Made Cos- 
— Ere coe oe fashion-fixers 
e r t — gown 
mn and 


* for the coming 
Made in two oe 






Winter seasons. 


One ee ps of 
imported outlle,at $1 $1. 30. T The 
other aa bodies of Coutille and 


Strips of Sateen. Very taste- 

fully trimmed with lace and 

baby ribbon, The priceis $1.00. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 

4 your dealer cannot furnish 
ype , send to hesequartare, in- 

From the Oct. number of | C ng money order or postage 
pouiien te knee stamps, and we will see that 

bag hs a a you are supplied. 


HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 
New York City | 


345 Broadway, 








Kersey, raw edge finish; lined with plaid | 
worsted or Italian cloth. All sizes from | 


50, $3.00 and $3.50—all sorts, all styles, all | 





at $12 4 


Collarettes, $5 to $100 
Box Coats, 


PPOs Se RS 
Pur ~~ Oa ie’ 





Braided Wire 
Bustles and Forms 


Add to the charm of a pretty dress because 
they make the figure so graceful and stylish. 
Wire Hair Rolls are always sweet and 
clean, and light as a feather. Match any hair. 
SOLD IN ALL anyone. Always ask 
for “Braided Wire ow don't find 
them, we will send, get F on receipt of 
price. Write for our booklet. 


THE WESTON & WELLS MFG. CO. 
1114 Noble Street, Philadelphia 




















“Ohl Mamma dear, See here! See here!” 





‘The Three Black Kittens 


AND THEIR 


Black Cat Stockings’ 


| A handsomely illustrated bosk with colored 
cover, makes a beautiful Christinas present for | 
our Christmas stockings. It is mailed free, for 


2c. to pay postage, if you write the 


CHICAGO ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO. | 
Kenosha, Wis. 


— ~~ - | 
} 


Ask your dealer for BLACK CAT STOCKINGS. Théy 
wear like leather, and 50 per cent. longer than 
ordinary stockings. 25 cents per pair. 


Christmas Furs: 


Neck Scarfs, $3 to $75 





All 
Kinds | 









$25 to $300 


Novelty Jackets, 
$50 to $400 


This beautiful Russian 
Fur Collar, $8.50. 


Looks and wears just 
like Black Marten. 
Only latest style 
rmeuts made from 
resh, solid skins. 
Finest silk linings. 


Cash with Orders 
Under $10.00. 


Larger amounts C.O.D. 
with privilege of ex- 
amination. nd bust 
and neck measure. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue. 
Free. WRITE TO-DAY ° 


L. S. BERRY, Manafr. of Furs Exclusively 
147 State Street, CHICAGO 


Christmas Doubts 


For a suitable pregent can be settled by buy- 


ing, What Every Woman Wants—a 
Mackintosh Dress Skirt 9 $7 50 


In rich dark blue, black, or tan serge, cloth 
lining. Regular tomaske teen | sizes extra. 


Cape to Match, $2.50 
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| being frosted. 


| several vegetables. 
| the shell, with lettuce salad; and for dessert, 


THE GOSSIP OF A NEW YORK GIRL 


By Edith 





| DEAR MILDRED: 


SUPPOSE your head is as full 
of Christmas as mine is. 
Mother has given me full 
charge of the Christmas 
dinner this year, and my 
poor brains have been 
worked to death trying to 
get up something ‘‘ brand new’’ to please 
the family. You know, dear, they all come 
to us on Christmas Day, and it is no easy 





| matter to arrange everything and choose a 


menu for so many people. But I think I 
have succeeded, at least I hope I have. 

My color scheme, as they call it, will be 
red and green. I am going to have a large 
bunch of mistletoe tied to the bottom of the 
chandelier with a huge bow of scarlet satin 
ribbon. Then coming from that will be four 
bands of the same ribbon which are to be 
fastened to the four corners of the tablecloth 
and finished off with bows of loops and ends. 
This will make a sort of crimson bower over 
our heads. I am go- 
ing to paint a garland 
of holly leaves on 
these bands of ribbon, 
both on the inside and 
outside, so that my 
handiwork shall be 
seen and admired by 
some members of my 
family who think I 
can’t do anything in 


that line. Now to tell 
you of the table. 
arte 


The Tablecloth I 
made last summer 
while I was away is 
to be used for the 
first time. It is of 
fine linen, and has 
four bands of torchon lace inserting coming 
from the centre to about half a yard from 
the edge. Here they meet a band of the 
same inserting which extends all around the 
cloth, and there is lace on the edge, about a 
quarter of a yard wide, also of torchon. Laid 
on the table so as to show through I shall put 
a piece of crimson sateen, which will have the 
same effect as silk. I have made some crim- 
son silk candle-shades for the four candle- 
sticks, and have decided tou make a centre- 


**My COLOR Sc, 


| | piece of holly berries and leaves arranged in 


a low, oval basket. I met a girl the other 
| day who told me that if I dipped the holly in 
a strong solution of alum water and let it 
dry in the sun it would give it the effect of 
I think I shall try it. 

I am going to fill all our pretty side and 
| bonbon dishes with red and green things, 
such as candied cherries and strawberries, 
lady apples, red and green grapes, red bana- 
nas, pistachio bonbons, etc. 

Would you like to hear the menu? Iam 
| going to give them, first, a tomato purée, then 
boiled salmon with a caper sauce; of course, 
turkey with cranberry sauce, boiled ham and 
Then lobster served in 


strawberry ice cream, Nesselrode pudding 


| with raspberry sauce, and the fruit. 


aie 
Speaking of Christmas reminds me to tell 


| you that Gladys has written of such a capi- 


| same material as your tailor-made suit. 


tal present to give a girl. She says that it 
is the newest thing now to wear a set of 
bags, hanging from your belt, made of the 
For 
instance, she describes a set of three to me 


| which she had just made of the cheviot, a 


| sort of mixed stuff, such as her gown was 


made of. One was for her pocketbook, one 
for her cardcase 
and one for her 
pocket handker- 
chief. They 
were different 
sizes and were 
lined with silk. 
They were sus- 
pended by nar- 
row bands of the 
cloth, which 
were stitched on 
both sides and 
stiffened. These 
bags are quite 
the latest thing 
in London. 

I have never 
-heard of a 
prettier idea 
than the one 
Beatrix has just 
sent me from 
Vienna. She 
writes she had just returned from paying a 
week’s visit to a Viennese woman whose 
house is furnished in most exquisite taste. 
Among some of the lovely things was a set of 
window-shades in her bedroom which were 
painted. The shades were white Holland 
and had a heavy knotted fringe. Painted on 
the inside of each one was a wreath of shaded 
roses, very thick at the bottom and tapering 
off to a fine vinelike effect, which extended 





“ THE NEWEST THING Now” 





all the way to the top of the shade. 
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Another Thing Beatrix Noticed in the house 
of this womau, who seems to go in for the 
artistic, was that there were no glaring 
lights anywhere in the evening. All her 
lamps and chandeliers were shaded, and 
sometimes even too much so. - I heard of this 
new fad here not long ago. One of the for- 
eign diplomat’s wives in Washington has 
introduced it, and the ‘‘ dim, religious light ”’ 
is evidently to be the ‘‘ go’’ this winter. [I | 
must say I rather like it. A bright light 
shining in your face is not conducive to 
agreeable conversation ; or do you think that 
you have not yet got to that time of life when 
you require a darkened room? If it is the 
fashion we shall have to follow. 


aie 


1 Mave Just Joined a New Club, and what 
do you suppose it is called? The Renovat- 
ing Club. A lot of girls, including myself, 
formed it, as we found we had an accumula- J 
tion of evening frocks which were of no use to 
us as they were, and 
could by renovating 
be made most useful. 
So we meet once a} 
week at each other’s 
houses and rip and 
make over our 
“‘duds.’’ There is 
so much net and lace 
used now that it is 
very easy to arrange 
them in ruffles and 
draperies. Do you 
remember that rose- 
colored silk I had last 
winter ? You would 
never ‘know it now. 
I have bought some 
black fish-net ma- 
terial for thirty-eight 
cents a yard and put 
three narrow ruffles on the skirt. I took a 
piece out of the back, as they are wearing 
them so much narrower at thetop. With that 
piece I made narrow bands which I sewed on 
to the edges of the ruffles. Then I covered 
the entire skirt with a sort of long overdress, 
around the bottom of which I appliquéd on 
some old Spanish lace I had, cutting it out ina 
sort of pointed pattern about three-quarters of 
a yard wide. The bodice I cut low, and 
covered it with a full, high-necked waist of 
the black net, put on a rose-colored collar and 
belt, made long net sleeves with no lining, 
and you have no idea how smart I look in it. 
We girls all help each other, and each one 
pays so much toward hiring a dressmaker for 
half a day to cut and fit for us. 


arte 
| Hear from My Dear Old Father that I am 


not to be allowed a cab or a carriage this 
winter for any purpose whatever, and that if I 
want to go to 
‘* parties and 
things,’’ as 
mother says, 
I must go in 
the cars. 
So, my 
dear girl, 
since the fiat 
has gone 
forth, I have 
been obliged 
to have my- 
self made 
an evening 
wrap which 
will not set 
all the world 
to staring. 
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It is made of 

a very, dark “THE COLLAR Is HIGH” 
shade of 

bottle - green 

cashmere. It is long, and buttons right up 
the front. It is lined with pale green bro 
caded satin—not very expensive. I paid 
only sixty-five cents a yard for it. It is ne 






all silk, but that makes it all the better fot 
lining. The collar is high, and is edge 
with black fur about five inches wide. 
comes up well at the back to protect my 
neck from the cold. It is fitted to the back 
and tied into the figure with a ribbom 
around the waist. There is a separate piect 
on each side of the front, where there are arm 
holes to slip the arms through. ‘There are no 
sleeves. All the way down the front on each 
side, sewed on the separate pieces, are jabots 
of cashmere—just simply a bias piece about 
a quarter of a yard wide edged with black 
fur like that around the collar. The only 
thing I do not like is not having any sleeves, 
but madame explained to me that sleeves 8 
an evening wrap were quite unnecessary. 
I had a very light wool wadding put 
through the cloak, and a bit of flannel in 
lining just across the shoulders behind, 
over the bust in front. I am sure I shat 
have no end of comfort all winter with my 
wrap, and shall console myself with the 
knowledge that I am not the only gir! i# 
New York who has to go to “ parties afl 
things’’ in the cars! Good-by, dear girl, 
Your always loving : 

EpITH. 
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By Margaret E. Sangster 
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N THE very beginning of our 
acquaintance, dear girls of 
mine, I am glad that I may 
wish each one of you “‘A 
Merry Christmas.’’ I like to 
have my first impressions of 
you mingled with gleams of 
holly and mistletoe, and 
sweet with the clean, spicy 

fragrance of pine and fir. Such a throng of 
young women as I see in the doorway, with 
faces dark and faces fair, with brown skins 
and with blond, with black eyes and gray 
eyes and with eyes of blue, and all of them, 
whatever the type, beautiful in the freshness 
of girlhood. You may come in, every one of 
you; there is plenty of room. 

The more girls there are here, Christmas 
times and other times, the more fun there 
will be, and, I hope, the more help for one 
another. You see, the more real love, sym- 
pathy and friendliness there are uniting our 
different groups in one great family, the 
happier hours we shall have together. 


athe 
In This Season of the Yuletide, when even 


the churl loosens his purse-strings and joy 
overflows the cup of the world, the best thing 
any of us can find is the loving heart of the 
little child. The best thing you and I can 
do is to lend a hand and lift a little, to 
make life richer for everybody we meet. 

My idea is that we gain a vast amount by 
becoming well acquainted with people a little 
outside of our immediate neighborhood. I 
can show you what I mean by giving you 
a glimpse of my own life. Half a dozen 
letters lie upon my table this morning. One 
is from a girl in New England who is going 
out as a missionary to China; one is from a 
young woman who has just learned stenog- 
raphy and asks advice about her first posi- 
tion; a third is from a daughter living at 
home, but not essential there, who inquires 
about College Settlement work; a fourth 
comes from a clever Southern girl who means 
to be an author; a fifth is from a sensible 
maiden who is undecided whether to do 
housework or go into a factory or a shop, and 
the sixth is just a bit of a love letter, such as 
sometimes girls like you—bless their dear 
hearts !—write to a woman like me. 


whe 


The First Five Letters all sound the same 
note—‘‘I want to consult you about my 
plans.’’ Just let me say in passing that I 
think it nice of these girls to write to me in 
this way, and that I will help them if I can. 

That little word “‘ plans”’ is significant of 
our period. I think it is rather a mistake to 
speak as if girlhood itself changes much from 
one generation to another. Whatever you 
may think, my dears, I can tell you—dand it is 
true—that your grandmothers were just as 
ambitious, just as wide-awake, just as ardent 
in their’ girlhood as you are in yours. 

I sympathize cordially with the spirit of 
the hour, but if I could do so I would have 
my girls a little less restless. 
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Emerson Tells Us ‘‘to get the brick ready 
for the wall’’; the day will surely dawn 
when the wall will have the niche ready for 
the brick. These days for you must be days 
of preparation. Let your preparation be 
thorough, and let it be along some well- 
defined line of progress. Have poise, dear 





































em girls, and cultivate patience and repose. 
Nothing is lovelier than repose. Shall I ever 
ons right up forget the bewitching picture made by a girl 
» green bro ® in gray, holding the long train of her riding- 
ve. I paid™ habit in her hand, as she stood on the thresh- 
it. It is not® old of an up-country manse in the Blue 
he better fof ntains, waiting, in a pose as exquisite as 
id is edged™ that of a statue of Silence, for a chance to 
es wide. If e her errand, while a roomful of peo- 
protect my laughed and talked, unconscious of her 
d to the back he ce? That girl had repose. 
h a ribboog 
eparate piece athe 
here are a _ This Gift is One which anybody may pos- 
There are Sess, for it is susceptible of cultivation. If 
front on each you are not naturally tranquil you will be 
es, are jabots§ all the better for the discipline of calmness 
s piece about movement and quietness in speech. But 
d with black you ask me what I am going to say to 
r. The only correspondents. I don’t mind telling 


































ou, if you care to hear. To the aspiring 
or I shall whisper that a good style is 
ired not so much by constant writing as 
well-chosen reading, and I shall suggest 
) her that to journalism, about which she 
inquisitive, there is no road known to me 








sure [ sh the stony one which the young reporter 
nter with my tread. I shall advise my other young 
elf with the to be some motherly woman’s domestic 
only girl i@ t rather than to try the factory or the 












The work is more monotonous than 
sework, and is not really better paid, 

use when received into a family one has 
d and lodging as well as wages. 









A Stenographer Must be an all-round, ener- 
getic girl, who can spell and punctuate well, 
and who can write good English. She needs 
great intelligence and accuracy, as well as 
speed. If she does not understand when 
listening to her employer’s dictation, she 
should not be ashamed to stop to ask 
questions; it is very much wiser to do this 
than to rush recklessly on, making absurd 
mistakes. The student volunteer who is 
going out to a far-away continent on a noble 
errand has my deepest interest. I shall wait 
anxiously to hear from her again. I wish 
slre were a missionary-physician. A great 
field is waiting for women equipped to heal 
bodies as well as souls in darkened lands. 
As for the College Settlement matter, my 
letter to that girl happens to be too long for 
quotation. I will talk to you about College 
Settlements some other time. To all young 
women everywhere I would say, be thorough, 
be open to suggestions, be unselfish. 


arte 
The Seamy Side of Christmas, so far as girls 


are concerned, is found in the fact that to so 
large a class of them in our large cities it 
brings a great deal of extra labor, so that the 
holidays are dreaded rather than desired, 
because the saleswomen have such long hours 
and have :to stand so wearily upon their feet 
from early until late. At least you girls who 
are burdened in this way should know that 
the rest of us are indebted to you for a great 
deal of enjoyment, and should be sure that 
we think of you with gratitude. Perhaps by 
another Christmas we may have discovered 
some way to lighten your work. Girls have 
bright wits and capable heads, and they ought 
to be able to help other girls. It should be 
with all girls and women an endless chain of 
kindness and substantial aid. 

I need hardly remind you that there is such 
a thing as doing too much for people, and 
that fussy kindness defeats its own end. 
‘*There comes Ada; she is very tiresome: 
she has taken it on herself to set the world 
right. If only she would let the rest of us 
alone, and not overwhelm us with her atten- 
tions, we would be thankful,’’ I heard ohe 
girl say to another not long ago. And when 
I observed Miss Ada, I understood. She was 
as officious, as intrusive, and as unpleasant 
as a wasp, and most unpopular. 


arise 


Quite Unconsciously as we go about the 
world we display our bringing up. The 
pleasant word, the cordial greeting, the ready 
smile reveal not only our real dispositions 
but the quality of our home training. 

A lady with girls of her own invited a 
house-party to stay with her over a holiday. 
She told me she never heard so much gig- 
gling in her life. The girls laughed immod- 
erately at the most trifling things, and their 
mirth was like a pot on the boil—just bub- 
bling over. ‘* They’ll never be sixteen 
again,’’ I told her, and for my part I don’t 
object to giggling when girls are out of their 
teens. I am including among my girls those 
far beyond their twenties, if they choose to 
come into our symposium. But (and it isa 
big but) don’t giggle in public places. On 
a journey, going to business, going to school, 
anywhere among strangers, or in a public 
conveyance, girls should be quiet and digni- 
fied in manner, and control their spirits. 


ate 


Talking About Visiting puts me in mind of 
a young woman who went to spend a few 
days with a friend in a household where no 
help was kept. In that community few per- 
sons kept servants. Most ladies did their 
own work. Mrs. Stowe once remarked that 
in our country it was not at all uncommon to 
meet a lady thus engaged; and indeed there 
is no reason why a lady should call in out- 
side assistance if she has time and strength, 
and prefers to carry on her domestic duties 
unaided. My point is this. Our girl was 
at home accustomed to several maids, who 
picked up after her. I would scorn to have 
anybody picking up after me, but people are 
diverse. So in this tidy house her room 
looked as if it had been swept by a 
cyclone—her clothes lay about in heaps. 
She was habitually late at meals. The result 
is that though she is clever and witty, and 
much admired in society, she will not soon 
be invited to that home agaifi. ° 

The fact of the matter is, girls, that none of 
us can get on very well in this queer world, 
nor go far, without a good working stock of 
common sense. 
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For One Dollar we will send Tue Satrurpay 
EvENING Post to any address every week for five 
months, and also a copy of the first number of the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, date of 1728; also a unique little 
booklet, daintily illustrated, telling the most inter- 
esting and wonderful story of Tue SarurpAy EvenincG 
Post. In 1821, its name was changed from the 
Pennsylvania Gazette to its present title. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
Mr. Kipling has written for 

Tue Satrurpay Eveninc 
Post a story that will ap- 
peal very strongly to all who 
love animals. Garm, Mr. A 
Kipling’s hero, is a wonder- 
ful bull terrier of **the old- 
fashioned breed, two parts 
bull and one terrier,”’ that is 
given to the author by his 
friend Stanley, as a hostage 
for his good _ behavior. 
Stanley’s love for Garm, 

and Garm’s human love for his master, the separation and the reunion of the two, form the 

basis of a strong and characteristic story. Garm will appear in the Christmas number. 


Hon. Thomas B. Reed 
Mr. Reed’s articles, which 
Ro have been appearing from 
ws time to time in Tue 
Saturpay Evenine Post, 
° have been quoted the length 
In and breadth of the land, 
and have occasioned the 
most widespread comment 
in the press of the country. 
There is to-day no more 
brilliant statesman than 
Mr. Reed, nor any who is . 7 
better fitted by training and "™*** (°oP7riaht) by ©. Parker, whew oid & 
experience to write authoritatively on national affairs. Papers of timely interest will appear 
frequently in Tue Saturpay Eveninc Post during the coming winter. 


EDWIN MARKHAM 
Mr, Markham'’s sudden 
and remarkable popularity 
is almost without a parallel 
in the literary annals of the 
century. Within a year 
he has emerged from com- 
parative obscurity into the 
light of popular favor. 
Mr. Markham will be a 
frequent contributor to the 
Posr, and will cover a broad 
field of advanced and. en- 
lightened thought in_ his 
poems, editorials and special articles. No other American writer has in so short a space of time 
done so much to set the American people thinking. 


Col. A. K. McClure 
Colonel A. K. McClure, 
for many years the editor 
of the Philadelphia Times, 
will contribute to an early 
issue of Tue Saturpay 
Evenins Post a notable 
series of articles entitled : 
How Presidents are Made. 
Colonel McClure was the 
coworker of such famous 
editors as Horace Greeley, 
Charles A, Dana and the 
elder Bennett, and he is now 
almost the sole survivor of that little circle of great editors. His papers will contain interesting 
recollections of some of the most important Presidential campaigns of the last half century. 


“MR. DOOLEY” 
Every one who has read 
the sayings of * Mr. 
Dooley ’’-—and who has 
not ?—will enjoy the shrewd 
old man’s autobiography, 
which he has written in 
his own inimitable fashion 
under the title: Along the 
Archey Road. There is 
to-day no more distingui 
citizen of that borderland 


Archey 
Road 

between fact and fiction 

than this cheery old phi- 


losopher, whose sage wit and keen Irish humor have set the whole English-speaking world 


a-laughing. 
OTHER FEATURES OF EARLY NUMBERS WILL cisgoeiatatng i 


Three Men on a Bicycle, twelve humorous papers by Jerome 0 2°” 
A short, but exceptionally strong, serial story by Gilbert Dai 
The Humorous Side of Dolitics, by cx-Scnator John J. 






Photo by Rockwood, New York. 
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Photo by Wm. H. Rau, Philadelphia. 
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Courtesy of Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 





Renew your subscription to Tue Lapiss’ Home Journ 

Tue Saruroay Eveninc Post—$3.00 a year for both our pu 

Saturvay Eveninc Post was established in 1728, by Benjamin \Franklin, er 
has been regularly published every week in Philadelphia for 171 years. Itisa 
handsomely printed and beautifully illustrated magazine, published weekly. Its 
regular price is $2.50 per year; with Tue Lapres’ Home Journat, $3.00 
for both publications; or, we will send Tue Sarurpay Eventnc Post alone 
every week for five months on trial on receipt of only $1.00; and also 
send the story of the Posr and the fac-simile of the first number, date of 
December 24, 1728. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Ages of Embroidery 
Womanhood 


Cash Prizcs | 

















Nearly al embroiderers vow insist on having 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG'S SILKS put u Ty 
new way, each skein in a paper OL 
By purchasing your Silk Silks the = in HOLD RS” you eri 
have no di ity with tonqtet ds. 
INSIST on hav BRAINERD £ ARMSTRONG’S 
SILKS in “HOLDERS.” They cost no more and 


You Can Secure a Prize 
100, EXESROTE ROIDERY Lu LESSONS DNs" WiTH COL. | 


ful colored 
studies in Hecbenidery, ote tall full p — for working, 
and 193 illustrations. Also tells all about the prizes. 
Shows beautiful Embroidery Work for yy 
Ask for our “1 Book.” Mailed for 1 
in stamps. A 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG co. 
6 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


er eaten 2 $167 
all-wool Cheviot 


Made of very fine qua 
acket either t 


ps > or cue 
ble-breasted box style; 
eveehout with ye ne quality taffeta silk ; 


jacket ebet heavily stitched; skirt fashioned in 
the newest style, ine lined and well 
bound. We this the greatest value 
ever offered in 5 —— 's tailor-made gown, 
as the goods is a ouperier quality, and | 
the workmanship na finish are equal to that 
found in a $50.00 suit 


Men’s Fine Kersey 
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This is the best Overcoat we have in the house 
for the money. Choice of blue or black 
Kersey, raw edge finish; lined with plaid 
worsted or Italian cloth. All sizes from 
33 to 44. A regular $18 garment for §12. 


Men’s Fine All-Wool 
Suits, sie $18, at $12 | : 


Over thirty pat Cheviots, Tweeds, etc. 
pen ew or hotote beansted yn coat, with choice of single or 
double-breasted vest. The goods are strictly all wool. The make 

and finish of the rey age excellent. No better Suits will be 
found anywhere uuder $18. Our Special Mail Order Price is $12. 


Boys’ and Children's Suits and Overcoats from $2.50 up. 
Regular $5.00 sorts at $3.50 

Men's fine quality Derby and Fedora Hats, $2.00, $2.50 and §3.00. 

Men's Shoes at $2.50, $3.00 and $3.50—all sorts, all styles, all 
sizes. A dollar more buys no better. 


EVERYTHING IN MEN’S FURNISHINGS 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue It's yours upon request. 
Whatever we send is on approval, 
whether paid for or not. 


PARKER, BRIDGET & CO., Head-to-Foot Outfitters 
Pennsylvania Ave. and 9th St., Washington, D.C. 


Loomer’s 
Improved 
Cutaway Hip 
Corsets 


fit any form, 
insure freedom 
of motion, pre- 






























vent breaking 
of stays at the 
hips. 


If not at your 
dealer’s will 
send postpaid 
for $1.00; better 
quality, $1.50. 

L. L. Loomer’s Sons 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Chicago, Ill. 















THOMSON’ S 
“Glove-Fitting”’ 


CORSETS 


The newest style is the “ Habit 
Hip.”’ It is made with a view 
of accentuating the lines of the 
Habit Hip Tailor-Made Cos- 
aes, which nes fashion-fixers 


decreed t own 
for the corre ie = and 
Winter seasons. 
Made in two a 


One ob ps of 
ae og ie at TR 30. T The 
aanes bas of Coutille and 


strips Sateen. Very taste- 
fully head with en and 
baby ribbon, The priceis $1 to. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 

If your dealer cannot furnish 
—_— a send to heteoueus, in- 
Pron. number of Closing money order or posta 
“ Pictorial Review” stamps, and we will see that 
“Putin Coo NY © ©-YOU are supplied. 
HANDSOME ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


LANGDON, ptr seta & aa 
345 Broadway, ork City 


| our Christmas stockings. 





Overcoats, worth $18, at $12 9 


| Collarettes, $5 to $100 
Box Coats, 


| Fur Collar, $8.50. 
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Braided Wire 
Bustles and Forms 


Add to the charm of a pretty dress because 
they make the figure so graceful and stylish. 
Braided Wire Hair are always sweet and 
clean, and light as a feather. Match any hair. 
SOLD IN ALL STORES. Always ask 
for “Braided Wire.” If you don't ~— 


them, we will send, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. Write for our booklet. 


THE WESTON & WELLS MFG. CO. 
1114 Noble Street, Philadelphia 














“Ohl Mamma dear, See herel See here!” 





‘The Three Black Kittens 


AND THEIR 


Black Cat Stockings” 





A handsomely illustrated book with colored | 


cover, makes a beautiful Christmas present for | 


It is mailed free, for 
2c. to pay postage, if you write the 


CHICAGO ROCKFORD HOSIERY Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


~— ~~ - 


Ask your dealer for BLACK CAT STOCKINGS. They 
wear like leather, and 50 per cent. longer than 
ordinary stockings. 25 cents per pair 


Christmas Furs 


Neck Scarfs, $3 to $75 





All 










$25 to $300 


_ Novelty Jackets, 
$50 to $400 


This beautiful Russian 


Looks and wears just 
like Black Marten. 
Only latest style 
rments made from 
resh, solid skins. 
Finest silk linings. 
Cash with Orders 
Under $10.00. 
Larger amounts C.O.D. 
with privilege of ex- 
amination. nd bust 
aud neck measure. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
Free Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue. 
e WRITE TO-DAY 


L. S. BERRY, Manufr. of Furs Exclusively 
147 State Street, CHICAGO 


Christmas Doubts 


i a suitable present can be settled by buy- 


‘ov What Every Woman Wants—a 
Mackintosh Dress Skirt & $7 50 


e 
In rich dark blue, black, ere, tan serge, cloth 
lining. Regular length Special sf sizes extra. ay eel 


Cape to Match, $2.54 














Wouen’s Wear sent free upon 


NEW CAPARCCUS of special articles for — aml 




































THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


THE GOSSIP OF A NEW YORK GIRL 
ie Edith 


DEAR MILDRED: 


SUPPOSE your head is as full 
of Christmas as mine is. 
Mother has given me full 
charge of the Christmas 
dinner this year, and my 
poor brains have been 
worked to death trying to 
get up something ‘‘ brand new’”’ to please 
the family. You know, dear, they all come 
to us on Christmas Day, and it is no easy 
matter to arrange everything and choose a 
menu for so many people. But I think I 
have succeeded, at least I hope I have. 

My color scheme, as they call it, will be 
red and green. I am going to have a large 
bunch of mistletoe tied to the bottom of the 
chandelier with a huge bow of scarlet satin 
ribbon. Then coming from that will be four 
bands of the same ribbon which are to be 
fastened to the four corners of the tablecloth 
and finished off with bows of loops and ends. 
This will make a sort of crimson bower over 
our heads. I am go- 
ing to paint a garland 
of holly leaves on 
these bands of ribbon, 
both on the inside and 
outside, so that my 
handiwork shall be 
seen and admired by 
some members of my 
family who think I 
can’t do anything in 
that line. Now to tell 
you of the table. 


ae 
The Tablecloth I 


made last summer 
while I was away is 
to be used for the 
first time. It is of 
fine linen, and has 
four bands of torchon lace inserting coming 
| from the centre to about half a yard from 
the edge. Here they meet a band of the 
same inserting which extends all around the 
cloth, and there is lace on the edge, about a 
quarter of a yard wide, also of torchon. Laid 
on the table so as to show through I shall put 
a piece of crimson sateen, which will have the 
same effect as silk. I have made some crim- 
son silk candle-shades for the four candle- 
sticks, and have decided to make a centre- 





| piece of holly berries and leaves arranged in 


a low, oval basket. I met a girl the other 
day who told me that if I dipped the holly in 
a strong solution of alum water and let it 
dry in the sun it would give it the effect of 
being froste< I think I shall try it. 

I am going to fill all our pretty side and 


| bonbon dishes with red and green things, 


Kinds | 


such as candied cherries and strawberries, 
lady apples, red and green grapes, red bana- 
nas, pistachio bonbons, etc. 
Would you like to hear the menu? I am 
| going to give them, first, a tomato purée, then 
boiled salmon with a caper sauce; of course, 
| turkey with cranberry sauce, boiled ham and 
| several vegetables. Then lobster served in 
the shell, with lettuce salad; and for dessert, 
strawberry ice cream, Nesselrode pudding 
| with raspberry sauce, and the fruit. 


wie 


Speaking of Christmas reminds me to tell 
| you that Gladys has written of such a capi- 
tal present to give a girl. She says that it 
is the newest thing now to wear a set of 
bags, hanging from your belt, made of the 
| same material as your tailor-made suit. For 
instance, she describes a set of three to me 
| which she had just made of the cheviot, a 
sort of mixed stuff, such as her gown was 
| made of. One was for her pocketbook, one 
for her cardcase 
and one for her 
pocket handker- 
chief. They 
were different 
sizes and were 
lined with silk. 
They were sus- 
pended by nar- 
row bands of the 
cloth, which 
were stitched on 
both sides and 
stiffened. These 
bags are quite 
the latest thing 
in London. 

I have never 
-heard of a 
prettier idea 
than the one 
Beatrix has just 
sent me from 
Vienna. She 
writes she had just returned from paying a 
week’s visit to a Viennese woman whose 
house is furnished in most exquisite taste. 
Among some of the lovely things was a set of 
window-shades in her bedroom which were 
painted. The shades were white Holland 
and had a heavy knotted fringe. Painted on 
the inside of each one was a wreath of shaded 
roses, very thick at the bottom and tapering 
off to a fine vinelike effect, which extended 
all the way to the top of the shade. 





“THE NEWEST THING Now” 








‘*My COLOR SCHEME WILL BE RED AND GREEN” 


December, 


Lawrence 


Another Thing Beatrix Noticed in the house 
of this woman, who seems to go in for the 
artistic, was that there were no glaring 
lights anywhere in the evening. All her 
lamps and chandeliers were shaded, and 
sometimes even too much so. - I heard of this 
new fad here not long ago. One of the for- 
eign diplomat’s wives in Washington has 
introduced it, and the ‘ oo religious light ’’ 
is evidently to be the “ ’ this winter. I 
must say I rather like 4 A bright light 
shining ss your face is not conducive to 
agreeable conversation ; or do you think that 
you have not yet got to that time of life when 
you require a darkened room? If it is the 
fashion we shall have to follow. 


ane 


1 Have Just Joined a New Club, and what 
do you suppose it is called? The Renovat- 
ing Club. A lot of girls, including myself, 
formed it, as we found we had an accumula- 
tion of evening frocks which were of no use to 
us as they were, and 
could by renovating 
be made most useful. 
So we meet once a 
week at each other’s 
houses and rip and 
make over our 
“‘duds.’’ There is 
so much net and lace 
used now that it is 
very easy to arrange 
them in ruffles and 
draperies. Do you 
remember that rose- 
colored silk I had last 
winter? You would 
never ‘know it now. 
I have bought some 
black fish-net ma- 
terial for thirty-eight 
cents a yard and put 
three narrow ruffles on the skirt. I took a 
piece out of the back, as they are wearing 
them so much narrower at thetop. With that 
piece I made narrow bands which I sewed on 
to the edges of the ruffles. Then I covered 
the entire skirt with a sort of long overdress, 
around the bottom of which I appliquéd on 
some old Spanish lace I had, cutting it out ina 
sort of pointed pattern about three-quarters of 
a yard wide. The bodice I cut low, and 
covered it with a full, high-necked waist of 
the black net, put on a rose-colored collar and 
belt, made long net sleeves with no lining, 
and you have no idea how smart I look in it, 
We girls all help each other, and each one 
pays so much toward hiring a dressmaker for 
half a day to cut and fit for us. 


aie 
1 Hear from My Dear Old Father that I am 


not to be allowed a cab or a carriage this 
winter for any purpose whatever, and that if] 
want to go to 
‘* parties and 
things,’’ as 
mother says, 
I must go in 
the cars. 
So, my 
dear girl, 
since the fiat 
has gone 
forth, I have 
been obliged 
to have my- 
self made 
an evening 
wrap which 
will not set 
all the world 
to staring. 
It is made of 
a very. dark 
shade of 
bottle - green 
cashmere. It is long, and buttons right t 
the front. 
caded satin—not very expensive. I pz 
only sixty-five cents a yard for it. It is 
all silk, but that makes it all the better 


‘THE COLLAR 1S HIGH” 


lining. The collar is high, and is edged 


with black fur about five inches wide. 
comes up well at the back to protect 
neck from the cold. It is fitted to the bac 
and tied 









It is lined with pale green bro 






into the figure with a ribbow 
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around the waist. There is a separate pie ‘ 


on each side of the front, where there are a’ 
holes to slip the arms through. There are 
sleeves. All the way down the front on eac 


side, sewed on the separate pieces, are jabots 
of cashmere—just simply a bias piece about 
a quarter of a yard wide edged with black 


fur like that around the collar. The o 
thing I do not like is not having any slee 
but madame explained to me that sleeves 


an evening wrap were quite unnecessary. _ 


I had a very light wool wadding put 


through the cloak, and a bit of flannel inte™ 


lining just across the shoulders behind, 
over the bust in front. I am sure I s 
have no end of comfort all winter with 
wrap, and shall console myself with t? 
knowledge that I am not the only girl 
New York who has to go to “ parties 
things’’ in the cars! 
Your always loving . 












Good-by, dear girh 


EpiTH. — 

























e house 
for the } B M F.S 
glaring r ret - Jangster 
All her \L Y . ga & t 
od, and j 
d of this 
the for- 
ton has N THE very beginning of our 
s light ’’ acquaintance, dear girls of 
nter. I mine, I am glad that I may 
ht light wish each one of you “‘A 
icive to Merry Christmas.’’ I like to 
‘ink that have my first impressions of 
ife when you mingled with gleams of 
it is the holly and mistletoe, and 
sweet with the clean, spicy 
fragrance of pine and fir. Such a throng of 
young women as I see in the doorway, with 
nd what faces dark and faces fair, with brown skins 
Renovat- and with blond, with black eyes and gray 
myself, eyes and with eyes of blue, and all of them, 
scumula- whatever the type, beautiful in the freshness 
no use to of girlhood. You may come in, every one of 
ere, and you; there is plenty of room. 
novating The more girls there are here, Christmas 
t useful. times and other times, the more fun there 
once a will be, and, I hope, the more help for one 
h other’s another. You see, the more real love, sym- 
rip and pathy and friendliness there are uniting our 
er our different groups in one great family, the 
here is happier hours we shail have together. 
and lace 
hat it is arte 
) arrange In This Season of the Yuletide, when even 
ffles and the churl loosens his purse-strings and joy 
Do you §™ overflows the cup of the world, the best thing 
hat rose- any of us can find is the loving heart of the 
[ had last little child. The best thing you and I can 
mu ~would do is to lend a hand and lift a little, to 
- it now. make life richer for everybody we meet. 
ght some My idea is that we gain a vast amount by 
net ma- becoming well acquainted with people a little 
irty-eight outside of our immediate neighborhood. I 
1 and put can show you what I mean by giving you 
I took a a glimpse of my own life. Half a dozen 
> wearing letters lie upon my table this morning. One 
With that is from a girl in New England who is going 
sewed on out as a missionary to China; one is from a 
I covered young woman who has just learned stenog- 
overdress, raphy and asks advice about her first posi- 
liquéd on tion; a third is from a daughter living at 
it out ina home, but not essential there, who inquires 
juarters of about College Settlement work; a fourth 
low, and comes from a clever Southern girl who means 
d waist of 8 to be an author; a fifth is from a sensible 
collar and@ maiden who is undecided whether to do 
no lining, housework or go into a factory or a shop, and 
look in it, the sixth is just a bit of a love letter, such as 
1 each one sometimes girls like you—bless their dear 
smaker for™ hearts!—write to a woman like me. 
athe 
The First Five Letters all sound the same 
that I am note—‘‘I want to consult you about my 
rriage this plans.’’ Just let me say in passing that I 
nd that if 1 think it nice of these girls to write to me in 
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this way, and that I will help them if I can. 


That little word “‘ plans’’ is significant of 


our period. I think it is rather a mistake to 
speak as if girlhood itself changes much from 
one generation to another. Whatever you 
may think, my dears, I can tell you—dnd it is 
true—that your grandmothers were just as 
ambitious, just as wide-awake, just as ardent 
in their’ girlhood as you are in yours. 

I sympathize cordially with the spirit of 
the hour, but if I could do so I would have 
my girls a little less restless. 


aise 


Emerson Tells Us ‘‘ to get the brick ready 
for the wall’’; the day will surely dawn 
when the wall will have the niche ready for 
the brick. These days for you must be days 
of preparation. Let your preparation be 
thorough, and let it be along some well- 
defined line of progress. Have poise, dear 




























































Ha ers girls, and cultivate patience and repose. 
Nothing is lovelier than repose. Shall I ever 
ms right up—™ forget the bewitching picture made by a girl 
» green bro™ im gray, holding the long train of her riding- 
ve. I paid habit in her hand, as she stood on the thresh- 
it. It is old of an up-country manse in the Blue 
1e better ntains, waiting, in a pose as exquisite as 
id is edge@™™ that of a statue of Silence, for a chance to 
es wide. It announce her errand, while a roomful of peo- 
protect my seated and talked, unconscious of her 
i to the back nce? That girl had repose. 
h a ribbosy 
sparate piece athe 
here are arm ©6This Gift is One which anybody may pos- 
There are 88s, for it is susceptible of cultivation. If 
front on You are not naturally tranquil you will be 


es, are jabots 





























all the better for the discipline of calmness 


























; piece a | in movement and quietness in speech. But 
d with blacki Mow you ask me what I am going to say to 
r. The onl¥ ™y correspondents. I don’t mind telling 
any slee if you care to hear. To the aspiring 
at sleeves I shall whisper that a good style is 








necessary. ired not so much by constant writing as 
iding put # well-chosen reading, and I shall suggest 
flannel intef Bing that to journalism, about which she 





























, behind, at Winquisitive, there is no road known to me 
sure [ shali Blt the stony one which the young reporter 
nter with myq Must tread. 














I shall advise my other young 


















































elf with d to be some motherly woman’s domestic 
only girl ant rather than to try the factory or the 
‘‘ parties am The work is more. monotonous than 
r, dear girl, ork, and is not really better paid, 
ig * when received into a family one has 
EpiT#. d and lodging as well as wages. 











A Stenographer Must be an all-round, ener- 
getic girl, who can spell and punctuate well, 
and who can write good English. She needs 
great intelligence and accuracy, as well as 
speed. If she does not understand when 
listening to her employer’s dictation, she 
should not be ashamed to stop to ask 
questions; it is very much wiser to do this 
than to rush recklessly on, making absurd 
mistakes. The student voiunteer who is 
going out to a far-away continent on a noble 
errand has my deepest interest. I shall wait 
anxiously to hear from her again. I wish 
she were a missionary-physician. A great 
field is waiting for women equipped to heal 
bodies as well as souls in darkened lands. 
As for the College Settlement matter, my 
letter to that girl happens to be too long for 
quotation. I will talk to you about College 
Settlements some other time. To all young 
women everywhere I would say, be thorough, 
be open to suggestions, be unselfish. 


ate 


The Seamy Side of Christmas, so far as girls 
are concerned, is found in the fact that to so 
large a class of them in our large cities it 
brings a great deal of extra labor, so that the 
holidays are dreaded rather than desired, 
because the saleswomen have such long hours 
and have -to stand so wearily upon their feet 
from early until late. At least you girls who 
are burdened in this way should know that 
the rest of us are indebted to you for a great 
deal of enjoyment, and should be sure that 
we think of you with gratitude. Perhaps by 
another Christmas we may have discovered 
some way to lighten your work. Girls have 
bright wits and capable heads, and they ought 
to be able to help other girls. It should be 
with all girls and women an endless chain of 
kindness and substantial aid. 

I need hardly remind you that there is such 
a thing as doing too much for people, and 
that fussy kindness defeats its own end. 
‘‘There comes Ada; she is very tiresome: 
she has taken it on herself to set the world 
right. If only she would let the rest of us 
alone, and not overwhelm us with her atten- 
tions, we would be thankful,’’ I heard ohe 
girl say to another not long ago. And when 
I observed Miss Ada, I understood. She was 
as officious, as intrusive, and as unpleasant 
as a wasp, and most unpopular. 


aie 


Quite Unconsciously as we go about the 
world we display our bringing up. The 
pleasant word, the cordial greeting, the ready 
smile reveal not only our real dispositions 
but the quality of our home training. 

A lady with girls of her own invited a 
house-party to stay with her over a holiday. 
She told me she never heard so much gig- 
gling in her life. The girls laughed immod- 
erately at the most trifling things, and their 
mirth was like a pot on the boil—just bub- 
bling over. ‘‘ They’ll never be sixteen 
again,’’ I told her, and for my part I don’t 
object to giggling when girls are out of their 
teens. I am including among my girls those 
far beyond their twenties, if they choose to 
come into our symposium. But (and it isa 
big but) don’t giggle in public places. On 
a journey, going to business, going to school, 
anywhere among strangers, or in a public 
conveyance, girls should be quiet and digni- 
fied in manner, and control their spirits. 


he 
Talking About Visiting puts me in mind of 


a young woman who went to spend a few 
days with a friend im a household wnere no 
help was kept. In that community few per- 
sons kept servants. Most ladies did their 
own work. Mrs. Stowe once remarked that 
in our country it was not at all uncommon to 
meet a lady thus engaged; and indeed there 
is no reason why a lady should call in out- 
side assistance if she has time and strength, 
and prefers to carry on her domestic duties 
unaided. My point is this. Our girl was 
at home accustomed to several maids, who 
picked up after her. I would scorn to have 
anybody picking up after me, but people are 
diverse. So in this tidy house her room 
looked as if it had been swept by a 
cyclone—her clothes lay about in heaps. 
She was habitually late at meals. The result 
is that though she is clever and witty, and 
much admired in society, she will not soon 
be invited to that home agaifi. ° 

The fact of the matter is, girls, that none of 
us can get on very well in this queer world, 
nor go far, without a good working stock of 
common sense. 


athe athe 


This it, edited = 4 Mrs. Pangeter will 
hencef a larly in The * Home 
Journal, and Rs saadieiie dl 
write to its editor. All letters intended for 

mail must contain return postage. Address 
rs. 5 ey E. Sangster, at the office of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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For One Dollar we will send Tue Satrurpay 
EveNING Post to any address every week for five 
months, and also a copy of the first number of the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, date of 1728; also a unique little 
booklet, daintily illustrated, telling the most inter- 
esting and wonderful story of Tue Sarurpay EveniInG 











Post. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


Mr. Kipling has written for 
Tue Saturpay Eveninc 
Post a story that will ap- 
peal very strongly to all who 
love animals. Garm, Mr. 
Kipling’s hero, is a wonder- 
ful bull terrier of ‘* the old- 
fashioned breed, two parts 
bull and one terrier,”’ that is 
given to the author by his 
friend Stanley, as a hostage 
for his good behavior. 
Stanley's love for Garm, 





Photo by Rockwood, New York. 


and Garm’s human love for his master, the separation and the reunion of the two, form the 


In 1821, its name was changed from the 
Pennsylvania Gazette to its present title. 


Garm: 


basis of a strong and characteristic story. _Garm will appear in the Christmas number. 


Hon. Thomas B. Reed 
Mr. Reed’s articles, which 
have been appearing from 
time to time in Tue 
Saturpay Evenine Post, 
° have been quoted the length 
In and breadth of the land, 
and have occasioned the 
Co most widespread comment 
ngress in the press of the country. 
There is to-day no more 
brilliant statesman than 
Mr. Reed, nor any who is 
better fitted by training and 
experience to write authoritatively. on national affairs. 


EDWIN MARKHAM 
Mr, Markham’s sudden 
and remarkable popularity 
is almost without a parallel 
in the literary arinals of the 
- century. Within a year 
he has emerged from com- 
parative obscurity into the 
light of popular favor. 
Mr. Markham will be a 
frequent contributor to the 
Post, and will cover a broad 
field of advanced and en- 
lightened thought in his 





Photo by Wm. H. Rau, Philadelphia. 


poems, editorials and special articles. No other American writer has in so short a space of time 


done so much to set the American people thinking. 


Col. A. K. McClure 
Colonel A. K. McClure, 
for many years the editor 
of the Philadelphia Times, 
will contribute to an early 
issue of Tue Saturpay 
Eveninc Post a notable 
series of articles entitled: 
How Presidents are Made. 
Colonel McClure was the 
coworker of such famous 
editors as Horace Greeley, 

Charles A, Dana and the - 
elder Bennett, and he is now 


How 
Presidents 
are 
Made 


almost the sole survivor of that little circle of great editors. His papers will contain interesting 
recollections of some of the most important Presidential campaigns of the last half century. 


“MR. DOOLEY” 
Every one who has read 
the sayings of * Mr. 
"and who has 

not ?—will enjoy the shrewd 
old man’s autobiography, 
which he has written in 
his own inimitable fashion 
under the title: Along the 
Archey Road. There is 
to-day no more distinguished 
citizen of that borderland 
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Papers of timely interest will appear 
frequently in Tue Saturpay Evenine Post during the coming winter. 


A Series 
of Great 
American 

Doems 











between fact and fiction 
than this cheery old phi- 
losopher, whose sage wit and keen Irish humor have set the whole English-speaking world 
a-laughing. 


Courtesy of Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 


OTHER FEATURES OF EARLY NUMBERS WILL 






Three Men on a Bicycle, twelve humorous papers by Je 
A short, but exceptionally strong, scrial story by Gilbert 
The Humorous Side of Dolitics, by cx-Scnator John J. 


Renew your subscription to Tue Lapis’ Home Journ 
Tue Saturpay Eveninc Post—$3.00 a year for both our publication 
















Satrurvay Eveninc Post was established in 1728, by Benjamin \Franklin, 
has been regularly published every week in Philadelphia for 171 years. It isa 
handsomely printed and beautifully illustrated magazine, published weekly. Its 
regular price is $2.50 per year; with Tue Lapies’ Home Journar, $3.00 
for both publications; or, we will send Tue Sarurpay Evenine Post alone 
every week for five months on trial on receipt of only $1.00; and also 
send the story of the Posr and the fac-simile of the first mumber, date of 
December 24, 1728. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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An Ideal Christmas Gift 


More pianos are sold at Christ- 
mas than at any other season of 
the year. They are intended for 
Christmas presents. 
tion to be decided at Christmas 
is not a piano, but which piano. 


The ques- 


There are good, bad and in- 
different pianos, and there is the 


Baldwin 


It is a thing of beauty. It sounds 





as well as it looks. It will im- 
prove withage. Why? Read the 
pamphlet “How to Know a 
Piano” and you will under- 
stand. We shall be pleased 
to mail you a copy. 

D. H. BALDWIN & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


A piano to be the source of pleasure and 
not of annoyance, must be a good one. 





Within the Reach of Young Man 
do as ABRAHAM COLN did— 


Study Law at Home 


Takes spare time only. Three courses: 
Preparatory, College Law Course (which pre- 
es for practice) and Business Law Course. 

mprove your condition and prospects. Grad- 
uates everywhere. Nine years of success. 
Full particulars Free 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
No. 80 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


What to Eat 
to be Beautiful 


is the title of an arti- 
cle written by Madame 
M. Yale, the Beauty 
Scientist, for the 
Xmas Number of 
‘*What To Eat,’’ that 
unique and artistic 
Magazine on Foods. 
As beautifying has 
Be Ge Tacs 
a reco ucation, an 
Madame - Yale ‘its chief exponent, all 
women should write for a copy of the 
number of ‘‘What To Eat”’ containin 
this article. It will be mailed, FREE, 
upon application. Address 


PIERCE & PIERCE, Publishers 


832 Lumber Exchange, - Minneapolis, Minn., or 
208 Times-Herald Building, - Chicago, Ills. 


Paris in 1900. “sttxe ‘sure or soe 


Make sure of Hotel 
modations xew at fair rates. Membership restricted. 














An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL | 
| 
| 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 

One Dollar per Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents 
ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 

Per issue, 6 pence; per year, 6 shillings, post-/ree 

The entire tents of this 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street | 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 
London Office: 45 Albemarle Street, W. 

Eatered at Stationers’ Hall 





protected hy eopyright in Great Britain. 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 


$450.00 IN PRIZES FOR 36 PHOTOGRAPHS 


on extraordinary popularity and success attended the JouRNAL’s prize competitions 
last year that it has decided to announce a series of new plans, with a generous allowance 
for prizes, for several more competitions during the coming season. All its readers are | 
invited to compete. All photographs submitted will receive careful attention. 
Only the best and clearest photographs should be submitted. They should be carefully | 





| marked with the names and addresses of the senders, and be accompanied by return postage 


in order to be eligible to prizes. All photographs sent in should be addressed to the Art | 
Bureau of THE LADIES’ Home JOURNAL. Although it is hoped that there may be in each | 
case scores of photographs worthy of prizes, if there were enough prizes to go around, at the 
same time the JOURNAL reserves the right to withhold the prizes in any of the competitions 
if the pictures submitted are not of sufficient merit to warrant awards—as was the case in 
the competitions in pictures of model farmhouses and outdoor window gardens which have 
just closed. The conditions governing each offer are given below: 


are 
GOOD TASTE IN SMALL APARTMENTS 


‘* IS a problem to have everything in perfect taste when one’s home is limited to a single 

room, or even to two or three rooms. Yet thousands have solved it: have transformed 
bare apartments in a boarding-house, or flat, or hotel into most attractive homes. They have 
in many cases done it very economically. The means by which it may be done the 
JOURNAL wishes to show: how hall bedrooms and rooms which have to be used both as 
sitting-rooms and chambers may be made really pretty; how people with moderate incomes 
may make their homes charming; as well as the newest and best ideas for making the 
most of a little space. For photographs of tastefully furnished small apartments the follow- 
ing prizes are offered: First prize, $50.00; second prize, $25.00; third prizes, five, of $10.00 
each; fourth prizes, ten, of $5.00 each. This competition will close on February 1, Ig00. 


are 
INTEREST IN CHINA DECORATING IS SO GREAT 





HAT the JourRNAL proposes to show, at the conclusion of its series of articles on that | 


subject, illustrations of the best work done by amateur or semi-professional painters in 
America. Photographs to illustrate such work must be clear, and each one should be accom- 
panied by about fifty words of text, including the name of the decorator. Seven prizes are 
offered for the finest photographs received, as follows: First prize, $50.00; second prize, 
$25.00; third prizes, five, of $10.00 each. This competition will close on March 1, 


are 
NURSERIES AND PLAYROOMS FOR CHILDREN 


F PRETTY, and fitted and furnished along original lines, always appeal to a mother. In 
many a household these rooms are, so to speak, overflowing with good suggestions and 
original ideas, but the public unfortunately never gets the benefit of the excellent schemes 
which others have worked out. For the best pictures of such rooms, showing novel treat- 
ment, the JOURNAL promises the following prizes: First prize, $25.00; second prizes, five, of 
$10.00 each. This competition will close on February 1. 


ate 
$75.00 FOR SOME ARTISTIC SOFA-PILLOWS 


se who are skilled in needlework are all the while making new designs for sofa- | 


pillows, of which housewives would be glad to obtain copies. To show its readers the 


| best of these pillows the JouRNAL would like to obtain photographs of them, or drawings 
| in black and white. 


With each picture sent there should be about fifty words of text 
describing the pillow. For those who compete these prizes are offered: First prize, 
$25.00; second prizes, five, of $10.00 each. This competition closes on March 1. 


ate ale 
MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Has Joined the Journal Staff: She Will Write Each Month 


Ax? her first contribution appears in the present issue of the JouRNAL. She will address 

not merely the tens of thousands of American girls who like to turn to a good friend for 
sympathy and wise counsel, but also the host of people who are too commonly forgotten: 
the aged, the infirm and the sick; and from all her readers she invites correspondence. 
Nothing need be said of Mrs. Sangster’s exceptional qualifications for such work, as her 
admirable record as editor of ‘‘Harper’s Bazar’’ for ten years, and her sympathetic 
writings, have made her name a familiar one throughout this country. 





atte atte 
A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT WINNERS OF RECENT PRIZES 
: ” ' N THE wide OME months ago the JouRNAL offered one 
SO» ge range of hundred dollars in prizes for photographs 


Christmas pres- 
ents there is 
probably no in- 
expensive gift so 
acceptable to the 
average wom- 
an aS a year’s 
subscription to 
THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, 
At once appro- 
priate and of in- 
considerable 


of ideal rooms for summer living. From the 
hundreds of pictures submitted those sent by 
the following persons were deemed most meri- 
torious, and the prizes have accordingly been 
awarded in this order: First prize, $25.00, to 
Dorothy Barker, Chicago, Illinois; second 
prizes, $10.00 each, to Mrs. Walter S. Jackson, 
Mount Vernon, Indiana; Martha E. Scollin, 
Seneca Falls, New York; Mrs. H. L. 
Woodburn, Idaho City, Idaho; Lulie M. 
Sweeney, San Diego, California, and T. N. 
Boutelle, San Diego, California; third prizes, 
$5.00 each, to Edith McMutrie, Germantown, 


cost, its monthly Pennsylvania; Letitia Harsell, Milford, 
visits furnish to Pennsylvania; Mrs. J. R. Sherman, 
the recipient Syracuse, New York; Miss K, A. Whitney, 
~/ twelve pleasant Boston, Massachusetts, and Charles F. 
reminders of the donor. Asagraceful means Hurm, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
of announcing the gift, the JouRNAL has pre- aie 


pared a beautifully illuminated card, measur- 
ing five by eight inches, a slight idea of which 
may be gained from the cut shown here, 
This card, stating that a year’s subscription 
has been placed on our list at the request of 
the friend whose name is given, wi’! be mailed 
in a sealed envelope so as to reach the recipi- 
ent just before Christmas. A more accept- 


IS THERE A BETTER PRESENT 


2° MAKE a girl on Christmas Day than a 
complete education, free of all expense 
—a musical education, or whatever she may 
want? Such an education the JourRNAL 
offers any girl. Why not take advantage 
of this offer at this Christmastide? Every 


able gift it would be difficult to find. Ir 
ordering, state whether you desire the sub- 
scription to begin with this (the December) 
number, which cannot be furnished later than 
December to, or the January number, which 





and Steamship accom- 
THE CRAWFORD TOURS, 610 Tremont Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


will be delivered on Christmas Day. 





woman can give such a Christmas present to 
her daughter, niece or friend, or any girl can 
give it to herself. Why not find out about the 
conditions from the JouRNAL’s Educational 
Bureau? In almost six hundred cases free 
education has been provided, chiefly for girls. 
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The Wonderful 
Blue Gum Tree 
of Tasmania 
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A Giant Among Trees 
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ili eget LSU. Ababa . 
The Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree ¢ 
! 
may well be considered a giant among iY 
trees, rising, as it does, to the height cm fl 
of 300 feet, and measuring, in many lee 
instances, forty feet in diameter. The 
leaves are of a curious form unknown | 
in this country. They are large, sickle- “J 
shaped, of a smooth, shining, bluish- 
reen color, thick and leathery. By | 
olding the leaf to the light a number 
of little bright spots can be seen; these éé 
are the glands in which ‘*‘ Hyomei’’ is WH“ 
found. In Tasmania this tree is called U/ l 
the Fever Tree, as when planted in ee 
marshy districts it destroys the miasm. 
It does this, first, by emitting antisep- 
tic odors from its leaves, = 8 its 
roots acting as a sponge and absorbing 
the water Sean the ground. Thousands Our s 
of these young trees have beer pur- trations, 
chased by the English government and Fs mg) 
transplanted in India during the past 50-54 \ 
five years, where they have almost . 
completely neutralized the marshes. omen 
It is from the fresh green leaves of The | 
this wonderful tree that science has 
succeeded in obtaining OLDEST | 
HOUSEHO 
Art Worker: 
HOME DI 
China Paint 
Embroide 
WITHOUT 
and accomp 
H j Q M ; quisite fac-s 
copy, at all 





SOAP ji& 


The FIRST and ONLY one ever manu- 
factured without the use of FATS, 
GREASE and dangerous ALKALI. 


Nothing Like It 


has ever been made before, and if it 
were not for the beautiful, creamy 
lather, one would doubt that soap of 

any description was being used. ; 


ef 
There is no soapy smell 
No overpowering perfume 


No smarting of the skin results {jm ™ ‘8 | 
from its use gige 

BO ul 

eee | be Hie C 

Instead, the skin is thoroughly cleaned } Ai oun 
and refreshed, every pore is opened, i} ae Move 
and ALL obstruction to perfect circula- 4 Se a. 
Mt 





tion removed. The skin soon becomes 
soft, smooth and entirely free from 
blemish. In fact, no troubles of any# 
kind with the skin can exist whenj 
Hyomei Soap is used daily. Try it 
once, and no other will ever be foun 
among your toilet requisites. 


Sold by All Drug gists 














Price 25< 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO. 


or sent by mail. 








No. 10, Ave. L, ithaca, N. Y. 




























a al Bria 2 tA Pee —_ 

Make Christmas Presents 
of Muralo. The above design was modeled in 
Muralo and appears on cover of booklet, tellin 
how to make picture frames, decorate vases an 
other household articles. Muralo is applied with 
fascinating freehand originality. When writing for 
booklet address Department A. 


THE MURALO CO. 


















































“Buy China and Glass Right” 


HIGGINS & SEIT 
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Our Superbly Illustrated Catalogue 


is an open door to our Mail Order Department. 2000 illus- 
trations. 80 styles of dinner ware reproduced in color. Prices 
as usual, *% leas than elsewhere.” Send at once, 
asking for No. 10"G"' Catalogue. 
50-54 W. 224 Street, 





























New York City 


The Art Interchange for 1900 


Will be better than ever, and should be in every home. It is the 
OLDEST, BEST AND MOST PROGRESSIVE ART AND 
HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Indispensable to 
Art Workers, and an invaluable guide in ALL BRANCHES OF 































































































=a HOME DECORATION — Painting in Oil and Water Colors, 
China tmp » Illustrating, Wood Carving, Home Decoration, 
oe ere Y ndustrial Art, etc. NO HOME COMPLETE 
WITHOUT IT. Each number lavishly and beautifully illustrated, 
and accompanied by ao full-size design supplements, and ex- 
quisite fac-similes of oil and water-color paintings. B5e. per 
ss copy, at all dealers". YEARLY, $4.00. 
SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
To readers of the Journal 
For $2 you will receive THE ART INTER. 
CHANGE for sia mos., lanuary, and 
will get in addition. FREE, the Oct., Nov. and 
1898, numbers, accompanied by all the beautiful 
color and other supplements. taking advan 
tage of this offer NOW, you get w mos. for $2. 
Vor 64 we will enter for the entire year of 
1900 and send you, PREE, the siz mos. complete 
from July to Dee., 18%, thus giving you 18 mes. 
manu- for $4 (July, 1899, to Dec., 1900), with alf color 
and other supplements. Or, for $7 you will 
FATS receive THE ART INTERCHANGE for 1900, also 
Me Seribner's Magazine fore full year, and in addi- 
VE d tion, by express, prepaid, a copy of Scribner's 
Portfolio of lar Pictures. You get $16 
value for only @7, Particulars of the portfolio in 
Scribner's. In addition, every one remitting promptly 84 or 87, a6 per above 
offers, will be presented with our exquisite calendar for 19. This calendar is in 
four superb plates, each 11 x16, by Leon Moran. It will be sent in « box, 
Reurr Now, or you will be too late. 36-page Illustrated Catalogue on request. 
ASINGLE of THE ART INTERCHANGE (our rb 
Xmas number), with the two color pictures shown in this adver- 
nd if it tisement, will be sent to any address for only @be. if the JOURNAL 
is men We want everybody to see THE ART INTER- 
creamy CHANGE, and for this reason make such an attractive offer. 
soap oO 
rfu ey — 
- j Dogwood and Violete—Water Color. 11 x 30. 
results | THE ART INTERCHANGE, 7 West i8th Street, New York 
; 9 LINEN DOILIES 
im >. FOR 10 CENTS 
, heindh send to any one nine handsome 
cleaned ; Stamped on fine white linen. 
d : W. “Novelties aba catalogue of Fancy 
opene ’ 10 cents. Write fen ewelry on receipt of 
circula- 7am 5 Sn DAVISSON & Co. 
yecomes § St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 25 
. fromiZ—— 
} of anys F . : 
t whenjae FOr Dainty Christmas 
Try it } 
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MONOGRAMED 
PAPER, for $5.00 
Paper, 


High-grade work only. 
in any Color, 


heat Eitans oy Shovloated. 
TEXAS HOUSE 
CLARKE & COURTS. 
Galveston, Texas 



































New Brighton, Borough of Richmond, New York | 





Elegant 5-Quire Presents | 


THE SPIRIT OF SWEETWATER: 


mance of a Western mine-owner and a charming girl. 


| 
| 


THE LADIES’ 


HOME JOURNAL 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


LIBRARIES 


MAKE THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Our list now contains fifteen good books, carefully planned and edited, 


and well made. 


The readers of the JouRNAL number enough book buyers to 


insure immense editions, and we are able to make the prices low enough 
to gain the great sale the intrinsic merits of the books warrant. 

The books may be ordered and will be delivered by mail so quickly 
that the saving of time over the usual Christmas ‘‘shopping’’ is obvious. 


There are three groups of books. 
most substantial, fitting and durable. 


THE BOOKS SHOULD BE ORDERED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 


athe aie 


We recommend the cloth bindings as 


THE JOURNAL’S FICTION LIBRARY 


THE JAMESONS : 


woman in a village. 


By Mary E. Wilkins. The drollest story 
ever written of a modern, up-to-date city 
With pictures by Alice Barber Stephens. 


THE MINISTER OF CARTHAGE : 8y Caroline A. Mason. 


So good that one 
can scarcely say which is the better story: this, or ‘‘A Minister 
of the World.’’ With pictures by C. M. Relyea. 








By Hamlin Garland. 
An exquisite ro- 
With 





portrait of Mr. Garland and pictures by W. L. Taylor. 


A MINISTER OF THE WORLD: 


story ever published in the JOURNAL. 


By Caroline A. Mason. 
The most popular 
It has been pronounced 





‘‘the finest romance of a young minister ever written.’’ With 
portrait of Mrs. Mason and pictures by W. T. Smedley. 
THE PEOPLE OF OUR NEIGHBORHOOD: 8y Mery E. 





Containing the best New England character work which this 
famous. writer has ever done. With new frontispiece portrait of 
Miss Wilkins and illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. 


ate aie 


5 Volumes 
in a Box 





PAPER COVERS 
$ l va per Set 


CLOTH COVERS 
$9 - per Set 


ate 


Single Volumes ; 


Paper, 25c. each 
Cloth, 50c. each 


ALL POST FREE 


THE JOURNAL’S PRACTICAL LIBRARY 





THE KINDERGARTEN IN A NUTSHELL: By Nore 





Smith. The first little book. at a cheap price to tell exactly what 
5 Volumes the kindergarten is; all its methods described, and how it can 
. be adapted to the smallest community explained. 
in a Box 


MR. BOK’S BOOK: SUCCESSWARD : 


By Edward 
ok, ‘Editor 





PAPER COVERS 
$] - per Set 


CLOTH COVERS 


7) © per Set 
aie 


of THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 





editions sold already. 


GOOD COOKING: 





INSIDE OF ONE HUNDRED 


By Mrs. Rorer. 
Cooking and Domestic Lessons which 
have been printed in the JouRNAL, giving, as she herself says, 
**the best cooking receipts of all my twenty-five years of study.’’ 


Pointing out squarely and 
directly how success in life can be had by any young man. 
points a young man to success as straight as a sign-post.’’ 

Now entirely revised by the author. 


oe It 
Five 


The best of all her 


By William 


HOMES : 





Single Volumes: Johnson. 


Paper, 25c. each 
Cloth, 50c. each 


Martin 


With its wealth of one hundred views of actually exist- 
ing rooms, and presenting hundreds of ideas for furnishing. 


MODEL HOUSES FOR LITTLE MONEY: 8y _the 








ALL POST FREE 


built in different parts of America. 


Architect, W. L. Price. Over 1000 of these houses are now being 
Pictures and plans are given 


of eight houses costing from $1000 to $4000. 




















atte ste 
THE JOURNAL’S GIRLS’ LIBRARY . 
: By Mrs. | 
HOW TO BE PRETTY THOUGH PLAIN: Sy ™*s- | 5 Volumes 
The whole story of the care of a girl’s complexion, her hair, “ 
figure, etc., is covered here and in a practical, helpful way. ma Box 
| . By Mrs. ree 
THE WELL-BRED GIRL IN SOCIETY: By Mr. oe covERS 
Harrison. No woman is so well fitted as Mrs. Harrison, as 
a social leader in New York, to tell girls what is right and what s | 00 Set 
is wrong in social usage. With portrait of Mrs. Harrison. 7 per 
Edited by Mrs. Hamilton 
HOME GAMES AND PARTIES: Mot yp Boviet ne hun » CLOTH COVERS 
dred of the newest and brightest home games and parties, with $ 00 
a chapter on Evening Refreshments, by Mrs. Rorer. ya per Set 
CHURCH SOCIABLES AND ENTERTAINMENTS : whe 
The one book that helps those eo — — ideas Pa church Single Volumes : 
i of all kinds. It i ll t 4 
entertainments of a n is full of g suggestions een 
By Ruth The fitst book 
THE BUSINESS GIRL: ®y! S men” ee ee Cloth, 50c. each 
treating of the business girl: her work, her conduct at the office ALL POST FREE 





—in fact, every phase of her life. 


LAST DECEMBER THOUSANDS OF VOLUMES WERE SENT OUT DAILY 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS WILL HELP US BY ORDERING EARLY 





| ADDRESS THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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JEWELRY 


OR KINDRED LINES 


Consult ** The New York Jeweler,’’ for 26 years the 
poarg tur oy authority for all that is new, artistic 
and beautiful in the Jewelry W>rid. 


7h A : 
SQAD \s 
Se 00) 9) 


BEFORE 
BUYING 







Dewi 





| 
| 
| 








evelties; and propor- 
tionate displays from our 





724 PAGES. SIZE, 9x13 


This profusely illustrated ca enables the 
pro’ y talogue 


to make a better alone 


than the majority of dealers’ 
8 leased to 

rvs ble porehant Shy artic fo, Sleeese 
APPROVAL. Most all jewe = ow exhibit 
this catalogue. If yours will not, us and we 
will give you the nameef a dealer who will. 


A sensible booklet, entitled “Care of Jewelry 
and Kindred Lines,” mailed to any one free. 


S. F. MYERS CO. 


| Manufacturing and Wholesale Jewelers 
| Myers’ BUILDING, - NEW YORK 











Thousands of well-pleased patrons 
have been carried, and the increasing 
number proves the popularity of the 
personally-conducted, every-week Ex- 
cursions in Pullman Tourist pers 
via Great Rock Island Route to Califor- 
nia and Pacific Coast points. Two 
routes offered : The Scenic—The South- 
ern. We solicit correspondence, and 
think. the inducements we can offer will 
convince you of the superiority of this 
Line. Send for Tourist Dictionary. 
JNO. SEBASTIAN, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Chicago 
Eestera | 200 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


.4 290 Washin St., eee are 
S* (111 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














INEXPENSIVE 














hg MINES & SON 
Dept, 425 











Christmas Jewelry, 25c. 


Styles are rich and ele- 
gant. Wear will be thor- 
oughly satisfactory. 
High- eS ore iry has 
never been sold at such 
low prices. Each arti- 
cle in a neat box. 

Button-hook, 6 in. 
long, genuine ebony 
handle, mounted with 
mm sterling silver, or with 
I sterling silver ag 0 
E » (postage, 4c. 





Shee Horns, C a ~ 

Irons, Erasers, Letter Openers, Tooth Brushes, Nz nf 
Brushes, Nail Files, Seals, Blotters and “Darners in 
same style at She. each (postage, 4c.). 

Sweet-toned Tea-Bells, with sterling silver handles, 
4 in. high, 25e. (postage, 4c.), Miniature, Fancy or 
Plain Brooch Pins, 25¢. (post- 

¢, 2c.), Sterling Silver Cuff 
Links, 2be be. (postage, 3c.). 


Christmas ' 
Handkerchiefs, 4 2 2 Cc. 
Hand- 


Women's All-Linen Lace-E 

kerchiefs, 12 Women's Embroid- 
ered Scalloped - E Handkerchiefs, 
also Hemstitched, hee Initial Hem- 
stitched Handkerch all linen, for 
women and men, 184%e, Women's Plain 
Hemstitched Linen Handkerchiefs, Se. 
to ie, Men's Plain Hemstitched Linen 
Handkerchiefs, 10e, to We. Women's 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs, be. to $1. 
Postage on Han is, lc.each. Box 
given with each order for a half-dozen, 

HOCHSCHILD, — & oO. 


Baltimore, 
PP ony 


ec 




















You've never derived half the comfort trom your 
carpet that you should. The comfort’s there. You 
don’t bring it out. The lining’s wrong. You need 


Treadspring (“a2”) Carpet Lining 


It is made em scientific principles, with a body of 8-ply 
Strong paper, formed into a flut ttern and so fastened 
underneath that it cannot possibly lose its shape. It is like 


a spring—rebounds at the touch of the foot. Into its grooves 
the dust falls and does not again touch the carpet. When 
housecleaning you can roll up the lining, stand it on end 
and the dust falls out. It costs no more than the ordinary 
lining, and wears three times as long. 

Your dealer should supply you, or we will send it direct. 
8 cents « vard in 50- 

~~ gh sompteaherdirwgat our booklet, “ Walking on Velvet.” 

Carpet Lining Dept., THE THOMPSON & NORRIS CO. 
AGENTS WANTED. 34 Prince St., Brookivn, N.Y. 














A DAINTY CHRISTMAS GIFT 
MONOGRAM STATIONERY 





We will Engrave a Monogram 
olin er re styles, and furnish 2 QUIRES of 
“yy quality Son’ Gib om Ly pte stamped with monogram, 


Monogram «stamped in plain colors, $1.25 


| Ne ne allve 1.40 
onogram pen, al tue oc 8 


colors), is 0 
ELEGANT SAMPLE x SET OF MONOGRAMS, 


INCLUDING 
FOR 10 CENTS 


Finest Quality Engraved Visiting Cards 


Including agg ~~ ha alee 
Samples Free. 


Wedding Invitations and Announcements 


Copper Plate. 
$1.00 for 100. 


Engraved on Copper Pilate. Latest Styles. Finest Papers. Full set of | 


samples on request. 
ALL MAIL AND EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 
ARTISTIC ENGRAVING ©0., 155 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE LADIES’ HOME 


Rawgig oBa ote vate 


Home-Made Toys for Gifts 
By Carolyn Philp 


HE best way to do a great deal of 

giving at Christmas time at a small 

expense is to begin early in the 

year to collect various little arti- 

cles that are usually thrown away. 
All the small bottles, carefully cleansed and 
dried, and all the little boxes collected 
through the year, may be filled with candies 
and tied with ribbons. If the bottles are 
very small, three or four may be tied together 
and given as one. Binding ribbon is the 
best for tying. 
be beautified by pasting small pictures upon 
them. Any good mixed candy of small size 
is suitable for filling. 

These suggestions are intended for those 
who are rich in time. The description of 
the following toys lays claim to no partic- 
viar originality, but is given with the wish 
to afford accurate instruction as to their mak- 
ing at the lowest possible cost. 

Candies suitable for mottoes are quite in- 
expensive. The colored fringed papers are 
sold at the rate of five cents for a packet 
containing a hundred pieces. Sheets of five 
hundred couplets, to be cut apart and folded 
around the candies, cost only five cents. 


aie 
Crocheted Reins for the Boys 


OLORED worsted reins are welcome 
gifts. The crocheted star stitch is 
perhaps as serviceable and strong as any. 
Begin with a chain of twelve, as this makes 
the width one inch. The “‘ star’’ effect will 
be rather different from the effect of the same 
stitch in an afghan, as one cannot break off 
the worsted at the end of each short row. 
Instead, chain three on reaching the end, 
turn the strip over, and continue the star 
stitch, beginning in the three stitches just 
chained until the strip is of the desired 
length. 

Reins are made in three pieces, one three 
inches long, one twenty-seven inches long, 
and one two and a quarter yards long. Turn 
three inches at each end of the long strip, 
and sew down to form handles. Sew the 
end of the twenty-seven-inch strip to the long 
piece at r'ht angles to it and one inch and a 
half from \ue middle of the long piece; then 
sew the other end of the twenty-seven-inch 
strip in the same way, one inch and a half 
from the middle of the long piece on the other 
side of the middle. Thus the ends of the 
second-sized strip are fastened at the middte- 
of the longest piece, three inches apart, and at 
right angles to the long strip, thereby forming 
the head yoke. 

Now sew the ends of the shortest strip to 
the twenty-seven-inch strip, at right angles to 
it, and one inch above the longest piece. Sew 
five smali gilt bells to the middle part of the 
longest strip, and four bells on the smallest 
piece. The reins will then be finished. In 
the star stitch, three, skeins of the wool will 
make two pairs of reins; the average cost of 
the wool is eighteen cents a skein. 


avine 
Balls, Marble Bags and Rattles 


Q MAL. rubber balls may be covered with 

crocheted or knitted wrappers of bright 
worsted. The cost is small, depending upon 
the size of the balls. 

Bright-colored marble bags may be made 
of emptied tobacco bags. If the bags are 
hung in the open air for a few hours, all odor 
of tobacco will be permanently removed. 
Nothing is easier to make than bags of 
denim, or any other heavy material, and noth- 
ing would please a small boy on Christmas 
morning better than to find a bright bag full 
of marbles in his Christmas stocking, or 
hanging on his Christmas tree. It is an 
excellent plan to mix half a dozen large, 
handsome marbles with the main supply of 


| the smaller and cheaper varieties. 


The babies must not be overlooked, and 
for their amusement several little toys may be 
easily made. A pair of the smallest wooden 
embroidery hoops will make two dainty 
rattles. Wind a hoop evenly with white 
cotton tape an inch wide until the wood is 
quite concealed. Sew down the end of the 
tape neatly, and attach bells all around the 
hoop at intervals of about an inch. Use 
different colored bells if possible. The 
rattles may be made pretty by substitut- 
ing colored ribbon for the tape. 

~ atthe 
Attractive Picture Scrapbooks 

ye gtelnso scrapbooks are always acceptable 
to little folks, and pictures may be col- 
| lected from many sources, including the 
illustrated newspapers, and the advertise- 
ment pages of the magazines. Animal pic- 
tures are the joy of little boys, and out-of-date 
colored fashion plates will be sure to please 

the little girls. 
| The best material for durable, home-made 
| scrapbooks is paper cambric. Cut as many 
| sheets as are wanted, size eleven inches by 
| nineteen; fold each sheet to make four pages. 
| Place the sheets evenly and fasten them 
| by a ribbon, which should form the back of 
| the book. Tie the ribbon tightly and sew it 
| to the outer leaf at the top and the bottom. 
| The pictures may be pasted in with flour 
| paste, mucilage or photographic paste. 





The covers of the boxes may | 
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training un ualed elsewhere. 
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Baptist Church New York City; 
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of Stammering.” Sent free to an 
sample copy of “ The Phono-} 
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jer instruction at the Lewis Phono-Metric Institute and School for Stammerers, Detroit, Mich. The largest 
and most successful institution for the cure of papa the ace ae 

Our new Institute provides super‘or accommodations for one hundred students. 
Spacious gymnasium. "Teast paviors. Electric light. Hot water neating, 
room, Surroundings homelike, moral and wholesome. 
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s of graduates Mikes all parts of the U. 
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THE LEWIS SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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* ’ , —and our 
2 Webster’s International Dictionary |i) gu=. 
WEBSTER'S In its Various Attractive Bindings it Makes eke ia 
DSTERNATIONAL THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT iii conwis 
If you wish to m ake a most serviceable present, and one » for r which the recipient will f ed 
always be grateful, , give oe: International. As a quick and trustworthy authority it is secure a 
unapproache needs of everybody. It is a friend agt Ynys wy 8. ~ $10 on tl 
be in every household. STAN SkRD A AU T HORITY of the U.S. Sugeome © eA all the Si | car 1 
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by State Superintendents of Schools, College Presidents, and other Educators almost without number. or $20 on 
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Ain WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY igen £0 
with a Valuable Glossary of Scotch Words and Phrases — ee re 
ee eee king | 
Specimen pages, etc., of both pure sent on application, Canis 
or 
G. & C, MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. Makers of 
merican 




























Send a Dollar for this | A BATH POR J, CEN TS £ 
INGERSOLL $ WATCH | Victor wstantancous OnGA 






Now known the world 
over, the Wonder of 
all Watches, for 

Merit, Beauty and 
Price. Cut shows it 
exactly—also its 
Marvelous Guaran- 
tee, the Broadestever 
Goce, with any 


$2, 000,600 back of it. 
Every live Merchant, 
Postmaster, Express 
Agent or Bank knows us 
by Reputation or 
xperience. 

Send a dollar bill and get the 
latest "99 Model; money back if wanted. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., Makers 
Dept. 6, 67 Cortlandt St., New York City 


VELOUR for Couch Pillows 


Our Velour Squares will 
make handsome coverings 
for couch and sofa pillows, 
and add a touch o 
to your furnishings. 
we will send, 
For 50c. postage paid, 
a 22-inch square of rich 
Velour in the beautiful de- 
sign here shown. We make 
them in six colors: olive, 
myrtle, pomegranate, 
crimson, blue and Havana 
brown. 
Send your name and acl- 
dress and we will mail, 





luxury 





of designs of our line of 
Velours for covering furniture. By their use you can make your 
furniture look like new at a very small outlay. 


J.A.Campbell & Bro., Crompton Mills, Sta. 1, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Useful 
Christmas 
Present 


for Ladies or Gentlemen, and one 
they will very yo & joy on the 
writing desk or in the library, is a 


STAR 
POSTAL SCALE 


Warranted Accurate 


Tells instantly, in cents, the éxact amount of ge tony 
for ers, books, merchandise and newspapers 
Meany 


ozs. It is very pore ae and 
the United States States or 
Scales free. 
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PELOUZE SCALE & MPG. CO., 135 S. Clinton St., Chicago 
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COOK 


10 cts. for a pack- one ot of ® pom 
of ol mig @ilicious, 
FREE. bez" wert _— 
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and all 
domestic pur- 
,08es when 
bot water is re- 
quired. Uses 
Gas or Gaso- 
line. Ask 
your dealers 
for it, or send 
for free 
eatalogne. 





WwW. J. ADAM, - Joliet, Lil. 
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UNIONVILLE, MO. 


EARNA wages 


Ladies’ Chatelaine, 7 Jewel Watch, 
Solid Nickel Case, warranted pe 
Just sell 15 Pibs. 
r’s >» amo your 
. for 
Solid Silver Watch, or 50 lbs. for 
Gold Watch; 100 lbs. for Ladies’ 
or Gents’ Iicycle; 75 lbs. for 
Boys’ or Girls’ Bi icycle; 30 = 


Camera; 50 

or Dinner det; 25 lbs. for 
‘Ten Set; 13 Ibs. for ony 
Toilet Set; 8 Ibs. for 
& Berry Skates or Air Rifles 
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for Sewing Machine. 
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1 (ne Tears Free Ila 
CORNISH PLAN 


Thé Unique 
Cornish 
Plan 

of Selling 
Pianos 

. and Organs]. 


has spread over the entire civilized world and has 
been the means of bufiding up a vast business. 


DIANOS $155 Over a Quarter 


of a Million 
FROM 
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(2 OREO Sa 4 








rest 


iis. 











ry 
for All latest Musical Attachments Satisfied 
— Customers 
ma § attest the honesty of this modern method of piano 
nal galling. We Werrant our Pianos and s 
ent for 25 years. Back of that Warranty is a busi- 
EE ness worth over a million dol . 
FRE Our Souvenir Catalogue for 1900 
. is one of the most comprehensive 
musical books in the trade. The frontispiece is a 
masterly reproduction in colors of an oil painting 


representing St. Cecilia and the Angelic Choir. 
is catalaxee is sent, stpaid, together with a 
novel reference book—* The Heart of the People” 
—and our latest special offer, etc. The catalogue 
describes all our pianos and organs. It tells about 
The Cornish Patent Musical Attachment for 
Pianos—imitates accurately Harp, Banjo, Guitar, 

Zither, Mandolin, etc., while the famous patent 

Combination Multitone Reed Action makes the 

CORNISH Organs unequaled in tone—repro- 
a+ duces the power of a full orchestra. 












you can make money 
meeting, for us, or a 
Cora ano 
or Organ F REE 
Makers of High-Grade 
American Pianos and 
ans. 
REFERENCES: 
Your Bank, Our Bank, 
Any Bank. 





t will A prompt res to this advertisement will 
itis HB secure a DISCOUNT of 
should ff $10 on the list prices in 
| our 1900 Catalogue, on 
DED Vil any CORNISH ORGAN 
mber. [HRT or $20 on the Bx pce of 
mia ISH PIANO 
i Send for particulars of 
Mithe Cornis ra- 
. | tive Plan, showing now 



























































FROM 
Cash or Easy Payments 


CORNISH & CO. 


| Established 50 Years. WASHINGTON, N. J. 



































































































A Holiday Suggestion 




























n Any member of the family, from eight or nine years 
up, will be delighted with The Great Round 
or 3 @ year as a Christmas or a New Year's gift. 
It is a pocket-size weekly news magazine of 40 pages, 
; Ves i™ containing a brief and entertaining story of all the news 
TBE of the world, crimes and scandals omitted. 
i Purple) i It is read with the keenest pleasure by young and old, 
im and affords the very best method of keeping up with 
re color the times. 
-otton Only $1.50 for a year of fifty-two weeks. 
Fadele When subscriptions are aes emer as a holiday gift, 
we forward a handsome, illuminated certificate t~ that 
If you » giving the name of the donor. 
iis nam If more convenient, send $1.00 for eight months or 
will m $2.00 for sixteen months. 


Sample Copies, 5 Cents 


THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO. 
Room 512, 150 Fifth Avenuc, NEW YORK 
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‘Do Not Stammer” 


Hundreds of Cured 
Pupils 


“Eminently successful in his 
cure of stammering.”’ 
—George W. Childs. 




















* The cure was very rapid and 

truly wonderful.” 
—Hon. Fohn Wanamaker. 

“The cure of those of my ac- 
quaintance who have been afiicted 
with stammering has been effectual 
and permanent.” 
—Bp. C. H. Fowler, Buffalo, N.Y. 

“I have personal of 
cures of stammering 
you.” —Rabbi Foseph Krauskopf, 
Philadelphia. 










































“"Thave seen remarkable cures made by Mr. Johnston." 
“fray. Horatio C. Wood, M.D., LL. D., University of Penna. 
for new illustrated book to the Philadelphia Institute, 















S. Johnston, Founder and 1, who cured himself 
an forty years. 
ee of BOOK-KEEPING 
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& STRATTON, 102 College Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


| Dolls Which Cost Nothing 


HRISTMAS finds many a poor 
mother at her wits’ end for the 
wherewithal to buy presents for 
her children’s stockings. For her, 


| and for the mother who lives far away from 
| city shops, the suggestions given below are 
| intended. 


The materials are such as almost 
all mothers are likely to have ready at hand, 
and the results, if carefully followed, cannot 
fail to please their little ones. 


arise 
A Doll for the Baby a Year Old 





DOLL for a baby just old enough to 
begin play must be made so that it can- 
not do any harm to its little owner, and also 
that it may not be easily broken. For these 
reasons paper and paint, and china and wax 
are to be avoided. Number six white darn- 


ing cotton in the large balls is an ideal | 


material of which to make a baby’s doll. 
Three balls of cotton will make two dolls. 
Wind off a ball and a half on a ledger or 
other thin book about eleven inches long. 
Slip a string or narrow ribbon under the 
threads at the upper end of the book, tying 
the threads tightly together. 
sharp scissors cut the lower end neatly across. 


| The space between the covers and the leaves 


of the book gives just room to push the ribbon 
through from side to side to tie at the top, 
and at the bottom to insert the scissors. 


arte 
Use Baby Ribbon to Tie the Strands 


FTER the cotton has been removed from 
the book take out about forty threads at 

the back and plait into two braids to form the 
doll’s hair. Tie these with ribbon, and tie, 
again with a ribbon, around the remaining 
bunch an inch and a half below the first tying 
done on the book. This forms the head and 
neck. From each side draw out ten or a 
dozen threads, tie around this smal! bunch at 
each side at the junction with the rest of the 
threads, and tie again three inches below 
that. Cut off the threads half an inch below 
the last tying to form the hands; then tie a 
ribbon around the waist and trim any uneven 
threads in the skirt. It is a good plan to 
tie all these places with string first and then 
with baby ribbon. Always fasten each bow 
securely with a couple of tiny stitches. 


| With a double thread of black sewing-silk 


outline very coarsely the eyes and eyebrows, 
and outline the nose and mouth with red 
marking-cotton. To make one of these dolls 
requires four yards of ribbon and a ball and 
a half of white darning cotton number six. 


arte 
Paper Dolls for the Children 


APER dolls always delight children, par- | 


ticularly if a little ingenuity is dis- 


played in making the faces a little different | 
Sheet cardboard | 
not too thick is the best material for making | 


from ordinary dolls’ faces. 


these dolls, and the easiest way to mark them 
out is to cut a pattern from heavy cardboard, 
lay it on the thin cardboard, and draw around 
it with a pencil. Mark an entire sheet at 
once. When the figures are cut out paste a 
scrap-picture head on each one, leaving the 
neck of the scrap-picture free and unattached. 
The top of the doll’s dress slips under this 
neck, and is thereby aided to remain securely 
in place. With pen, pencil or brush draw the 
lines to represent the underclothes. The 
stockings are usually painted with a dull 
black water-color, though there is no reason 
why they may not be painted red and further 
adorned with stripes or dots. A good effect 
is secured by painting the shoes in gold paint. 
Slippers may be painted black and orna- 
mented with bows or buckles. The founda- 
tion of the dress should be cut out of heavy 
cardboard and marked around on writing- 


paper. White is the best color. 


aie 
Making and Trimming the Dresses 


With a pair of | 


| Dictionary and Cyclopedia and Atlas. 


| scrutiny and the most thorough researc 


E dresses and petticoats are made of | 











TheC EN TUR Y 
DICTIONARY 
]@ CYCLO- 
PEDIA€©} 
A fF°Eb:A $ 
7/2 PRICE 


in little payments 
Delivered complete 


Neve 


, he 


for the details of the new Half-Price Offer on The Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia and Atlas. 

If you’ll mention THe Laprgs’ Home Journat you will receive by return 
mail a book of specimen pages (illustrated) of this greatest of all reference 
works, sample map in colors, full particulars as to bindings, terms, etc., and 
instructions how to join the new Wanamaker Century Club—now forming— 
whose members receive a set of the work in its just-revised, ten-volume form 
on payment of $1.00—the balance payable $3.00 monthly for fourteen 
months—or more, according to the binding chosen. 






No work in the world of book-making was so carefully planned or so ably executed as The Century 
] The story of it is interesting. It begins over sixteen years ago, when 
it was decided to produce a reference work along entirely original lines that should be complete and authori- 
tative—absolutely : not following the mistakes or methods of its predecessors. Each word and fact that 
went into the volumes was traced back and proven, in order that the work, in its minutest details, should be 
the “authority of authorities.” The task was a gigantic one, involving the incessant labor of more than five 
hundred of the world’s greatest specialists. 

Each item as it was received was porns upon by a committee of experts and subjected to the closest 

1, Money was expended without stint in exchange for truth. When 
all was gates together a system of classification was devised, as comprehensive as it was simple, and a 
radical departure from the methods of heretofore. The illustrations were produced with as much care 
as the reading matter, every one of the more than eight thousand plates being absolutely correct as 
well as superbly executed. 

The mechanical part—the quality of the paper, perfect priuting and the richness of the binding—is such 
as befits the greatest literary production in the language. Small wonder, then, the work’s instant adoption 
by every English-speaking country as the standard, the one highest authority. Finally, when all the ten 
volumes were completed according to the original plan, they were revised throughout, brought down to 
date, with much new matter added. This revision has just been finished, and it is this newly-revised 
edition that is being sold through the Wanamaker Club. 

The Century deserves a place in every home; in every business office} in every school; everywhere, in 
fact, that English is spoken or information wanted. To live nowadays without The Century is like setting 
one’s life back seventeen years to the time when such a treasure-store of knowledge did not exist. 

Own a set at any cost; own it preferably at the lowest cost—the new half-price offer through the 
Wanamaker Century Dictionary Club. 


Let us send you specimen pages. They will give you a better idea of the scope, the 
depth and the wonderful simplicity of this great work than anything we could write about it, 
for they are a portion of the work itself. 





‘NEW YORK & JOHN WANAMAKER. f. 











Send 15 cents for 3 mos. | | PRINT 
trial subscription to | | YOUR 
THE AMERICAN BOY | | dasa OWN 
A Practical Magazine for Boys Y j mJ) Cards, etc. 

Departments: Short Stories; Success- | 

ful Boys; What are Doing; | | $5 Press. Circular or Small Newspaper Press $18. 
» on Business— nee, | Typesetti: A maker , Stamp for 

ja Banks, Bookkeeping. avy logue paren Bg oll + HE PRESS CO., Meriden, Con. 


Boys as Money-Makers; The Boy in 

factory, home, church 
; nd 3 ; The 
Boy's Library; The Boy Journalist, 
Printer, Collector (stamps, coin, eu- 








TENOGRAPHY f2emaucte® 









4 meg re » Mechaale, etc., thoroughly taught by mail or at 
6.8 ux, Editor. as = “a _ Rastman, Poughkeepsie, Y. Situations fugn’ . 
inspiring. Just the thing for your boy. §1.00 per year. ogue Free 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 26 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. C.C. GAINES, Box 83, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


“Sunshine Herald DESIGNING Taught by Mall 


A ; Send for catalogue and terms. Avalon Correspondence 
A monthly household magazine for the whole family. | School of Ornamental Design, Avalon, Pa. 
A live, up-to-date paper, full of interesting reading. | : 

Each issue mailed the 25th of the month preceding 
date of paper. No back numbers, The price is right, 
25 cents per year; single copies, 5 cents. It pays to | 
have a good friend. Be sure and get the next num- 
ber, and see our prize offer. Address 


SUNSHINE HERALD, 292 Graham Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘i JOURNALISM 

















YOUNG MOTHERS! Je"s.20" s= 

Children? Full of tesutifl tories and 

Sample Sun to oe Agents Wanted. 
& E. CASSINO, 

65 Pope Building, 3 N, MASS. 


COLOR YOUR VIEWS 


With Henry’s Process you can tint your portraits, groups 
and landoonpet te the most beautiful natural colors. Very easy, 
intensely fascinating, and it pays. Outfit complete, . 50e. 
Descriptive booklet free. 














INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY 


A thoreugh and scientific course adapte 
to the individual needs of writers. long- 


d 





established. Responsible. Successful. In- * Address W. F. HENRY, Valicjo, Cat. 
structors experienced and comp Stud 
successful and pleased. Best of references. 


Write for descriptive catalogue. It is sent 


free. Address 


Our New Catalogue for 1900 


| Containing a list of 2500 is now ready. We should 
| like to send itto you F Our prices are sure to interest you, 


ue Correspondence School of 
No. 90 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 





H 
T tissue paper, and before beginning to 
paste them to the foundations, fold the paper | 
so that it will fit at the waist. The paper | 
for the waist is folded to fit also, and the 
joint concealed with the trimming. If the doll | 





TENOGRAPHERS Well Paid 


from the and can rise quickly. . By 
Guay “hermapitunes® you may sw as 
have done through 

in Practical New 









our oor 
s ’ 
rchitecture, Tae ineoring 











be cut from pink cardboard, sleeves need not | A 
be made. Plaited effects are best in the skirts, ho. Tan Seay aie Cane bean tho: ae h and 
as one thickness of paper is sometimes too the world. Write for Catalogue No. 20. . 
colorless by reason of itstransparency. This § The United Correspondence Schools, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
paper comes in such — shades that a 3 ™~ 
r dolls may be made pretty enough to , n ee Sereda 
adden the heart of any little maiden on Famous Pictures 
Christmas morning. Gilt paper and the lace One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00 
paper that comes in candy boxes are invalu- Size, 6x8. 1160 sihjects. 
| able for trimming: paper dolls’ dresses. a i aa 
| A baby paper doll may be made in the , ett. 160 on Life 
| same way, cutting its skirts long and making Se dete te B.4 
| them of white paper. A cap may be made | ‘ pictur sand 24-page catalogue, 
| and fastened to the back of the doll’s head. & ap ros , Pid 
| Tissue paper, some scrapbook _— , - Brows “oc —— 
| cardboard, some black and colored paints, for a postal w 
_ and some flour paste will be all that will be ONE CENT the means of putting You on 


needed in making these paper dolls. Cun- 
ning little dolls may be made from common 
wooden clothespins. Half a dozen clothes- 


ment as a 


Address J. M. HANSON, Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 


Send 10 Comts andr. wan 


Tyrian Dye Wash 
Illustrated Catalogue of Stamped Goods. 





to work it, and our 
Address 
PHYLLIS ART CO., 100 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


A SMALL [ewgahe'ianteRn's 
CAPITAL Cap iiss: 


for 256-page 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


WEDDING "TATIONS and. 


a) berg Pe ce he pe 
Mail orders filled promptly. Vcckne Petating Ga Leckettie, Rae 
reduce 


MUSIC 2235s cae 
SAL 


Hot Time in Old Town, 
| Photos for 15 Cents. $23¢,2%¢i,"o% 
Cabinet returned 


and 100 songs with music, 
address for 15 Royal Aristo 
WwW. E. SERVICE, Photogrepher, Bridgeton, New Jersey 

















pins, dressed in some thin, white material to 
represent babies in long clothes, would make 
a present which would more than satisfy the 
heart of any little girl. 


DIN: INVITATIONS 
and Announcements 
Printed and Engraved. Latest Styles. Fine Work. Samples Free. 


100 Calling Cards, 75e. yw. Cockrum, Oakland City, ind. 








@ UL. Hathaway, 389 Wash. St., 
with photos. Refer to local ater business houses. 
FOREIGN STAMPS 
Be Anas Sah eo 


Book store, 
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NEW SCALE, STYLE AA 


ELIEVING that there is always demand for the 
highest possible degree of excellence in a given 

manufacture, the Mason & Hamlin Company has 
held steadfast to its original principle, and has never 
swerved from its purpose of producing instruments 
of rare artistic merit. As a result the Mason & 
Hamlin Company has received for its products, since 
its foundation to the present day, words of greatest 
commendation from the world’s most illustrious musi 
cians and critics of tone. 

This new model has created fairly a sensation 
among artists and music lovers. 

Send for catalogue describing new styles of Grands 
and Uprights. Sold for Cash or Easy Payments, 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


146 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 


@ and 5 West 18th St. 260 Wabash Ave. | 





Does Your Little Boy or 


ing 
or Want to Learn? 


BABY’S JINGLY 
JOURNEY 
THROUGH 
ALPHABET LAND 


is a collection of 26 of 
the jolliest single-octave, 
musical rhyines imagina- 
ble. Very easy and pretty 
with piano accompani- 
ment. Composed by 
Richard Se and George 

Rosey. Handsomely 
illustrated and bound in 
flexible, illuminated cov- 
er, From any music 
dealer ad sent prevele by 


us. tern & Co., 
34 E. fist Ay New York 


” 


Phonograp ph? We —_ the _— am yy 


“om No Spiotian Bpecial prices, if 


Got a 
dept 


h, >. oe oS and 


Play lay Any | Stringed Instrument? 
We are im; of the Clark “ Neverwet " string—they 
area jon to the player who has string-troubles. 
48-page Music, String and Record Catalogue, Free, if you ask. 








NEW TALKING-MACHINE 


Polyphone 


GUARANTEED 







Talking-Machine. 
Polyphone Grand 


voice. 


Money Refunded 
If Not Satisfactory 


THE TALKING-MACHINE CO., 117 Madison St., CHICAGO | 


Twice as loud as any other 


Guaranteed as loud and | 
natural as the human | 








MUSIC 


LLA pox 


pa month steel tu 


break oft oi isan 


of tone found 


iSTE 


Fa WSC 
construction 
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“Two SOCIAL EVENINGS 


Arranged for the Journal 


‘WO novel ideas for evening parties 
at home are,.given upon this page 
Either of the ideas, or both, may 
be utilized in aid of the village 
library, or any local charity, by 
charging a small entrance feg, and by selling 
the articles displayed upon the bargain tables. 
In the case of the ‘‘ Cake Walk,’’ an auction 
might be held and the ‘‘ cakes’’ sold to the 
highest -bidder. The first of these ideas, 
‘‘An Annual Sale,’’ is full of possibilities. 
A suppet arranged after this plan was recently 
given, and proved most enjoyable. 

The guests were simply invited to tea, and 
naturally expected to sit down to a quiet 
feast with the usual service and decorations. 
They were consequently surprised to find the 
table spread in a most unusual style. The 
daintiest linen and glass and china were there, 
and overhead, suspended from the chande- 
lier, was displayed in large letters the words, 
** Great Annual Sale.’’ 

The menus caused 
Here is a copy of one: 





“ t ce Th 
GREAT ANNUAL SALE 


Tuts Day ONLY Doors OPEN AT 8 P. M. 


All of These % Off 
Fresh Importation 
Remnants, Free Demonstration 
Odds and Ends Small Sizes 
Paris Trimmed, Short Lengths 
Broken Lots Left Overs 





Misfits 

Snap in Millinery 
| Clean-up Sale 
Riesiah . W 


This puzzling bill-of-fare was found to be: 








Oysters on the Half Shell 

Deviled Lobster 

| Creamed Chicken in Chafing-Dish 

| Salted Nuts Olives 

Lettuce with French Dressing 
| Cheese Fingers 
Candy Bonbons 
| Vanilla Ice Cream with Hot Chocolate Sauce 
Paper-Cap Bonbons 

Finger-Bowls 


arte 


heehee diverting were the signs distrib- 
uted all over thetable. The plates of hot 
rolls carried the words, ‘‘ Great Reductions ’”’ ; 
salted nuts of several kinds, ‘‘ Odds and 
Ends’’; dishes of taffy, ‘‘ Broken Lots’’; 
bonbons, ‘‘ Left Over from the Holidays’’ 
little olives, ‘‘Small Sizes.’”” The supper 
being informal, coffee was served at one end 








letters, the sign, 
Returned if Not Satisfactory.’ 

In the centre of the table was a huge bowl 
of yellow tulips, also with its sign, ‘‘ Just 
Out. Latest Spring Styles.’’ And the silver 
candelabra, with their yellow-tinted shades, 
lighted a beautiful as well as interesting 

| table, the candles having tied to them cards 
| inscribed, ‘‘ Damaged by Fire.’’ 
The signs were made on white cards, and 
the lettering done distinctly in black. 
EmMA B. P, MuRPHyY. 


athe ative 
A NOVEL SORT OF CAKE WALK 


HOSTESS of decidedly original 
ideas determined to give a ‘‘Cake 
Walk ’’ such as never was given be- 
fore, and in order to carry out this 
intention she invited her guests to 
attend this special function attired as cakes, 
but not so openly and palpably that any one 
could recognize the cake represented. 
On the evening chosen for the great event 
a King and Queen in separate rooms watched 
the grotesque procession pass before them, 
the one selecting the greatest number cor- 
rectly being deputized to bestow a cake upon 
the couple executing the most surprising 
steps in the original rag-time manceuvres. 
| In order that this list should be verified the 
| guests, upon their entrance into the drawing- 
| room, dropped a slip of paper describing their 
| apparel into a basket held by a person at 
the door. Thus a young woman in a white 
apron and chef’s cap, with a large E promi- 
nently displayed on its front, revealed herself 
as Cook-E (cookie), A young man draped 
in sponges was at once recognized as sponge 
cake. Another, laden with cups, was the 
old-time cup cake, It took some guessing to 
find out what the young man in baseball 
togs and holding a bat intended himself to 
represent, but a bright individual decided 
finally upon “‘ batter cake,’’ which proved to 
be right. One-two-three-four cake was rep- 
resented by a smart black costume bearing 
these numerals in red. The buckwheat 
cake, the cake of soap and the cake of ice 
were all wrought out in original fashion. 
The quaintest -conceit, however, was the 
young man whom no one could define, and 
who finally announced himself as just “‘ plain 


| 
| 











cake.’’ EpItH TOWNSEND EVERETT. 
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much amusement. | 
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“Littte Bive PIGEON’ 
EVGENE FIELD. | 








Sles litle sue pie and d fold your = S, 
Sleep of mother-bird Swink ping, 
Stinging the hest where her little one | | 

















Copyrighted, 1898, by The Fireside Game Co., Cincinnati. 
Home Games and How to Pla 
will send you an order for one, 
(mention dealer’s name and address). 


THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Them— Illustrated (price 25 cents), 
REE, at your dealer’s, on receipt of two Fireside Game wrapper bandg 
Address Department A, 








December, 1899 





Game of Poemsfj 7+, 


A “Fireside Game” of interest . 
to every one. 52 beautiful illus: Sin 
trations of the most popula 
poems. Realistically depicts thé 


works of such favorites as Long. 


fellow, Whittier, Eugene Field, t} 
Tennyson, Byron, Scott, Robert n 
Burns, etc. Very handsomely 


printed and each card highly pol. 
ished. Back design shows home 
of Longfellow surrounded by an 
artistic spray of goldenrod in col. 
ors. A fascinating game to play 







Sold by dealers; or sample pack, prepaid, 85¢, 


SPECIAL 
OFFER:  Stea‘tookiet and « com 


pon good for 10c. in part payment for sample 
game at your dealer’s, or remit us full price 


Sent PREE to introduce 
our large line of Card 





of game and it will be mailed with coupog 
and book. 









sent for 10 cents in stamps; or we 





THE | 


Criterion | 
Music Box 
$6.00 


Is the latest and most 
improved of all the Music 


and 
upward 





of the table from an urn which bore, in large | 
‘ These Goods May be | 





Boxes with interchange- 
able Tune-Disks. 
The Piano cannot produce the 


richness at 


tained by the Criterion unless played by six or 
eight hands, and then the players must be experts. 
It is superior to every other make in tone and 


simplicity of construction. The durability you'll 
appreciate years from now, after inferior makes 
would have been worn out and useless. Disks are 
easily changed—they’re practically indestructible. 


Charming Home Entertainments may be arranged 
without notice if a Criterion is in the parlor—dancing, 
singing, instramental renderings—hymns and Church 
music, too, 


- on receipt of price. We will 

Sent on Trial send the Criterion on ten days’ 
trial. You can return it, and 

get your money back, if not entirely satisfied. W rite to 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 680 Broadway, New York 


Or Inquire of Dealers in Musical Instruments, and Jewelers. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Insist on a CRITERION;; } 
there is no “just as good.” / 





Catalogue FRE E | 












‘* Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


Pianos 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘lone, combined with great power 
and durabil ty it stamps fhe Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


60 


Years 


Established 


















BY OUR NEW METHOD. of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States. Write for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 
33 Union Square—West, - New York, N. Y. 









Sheet Music at Cut Prices 


Instrumental and Vocal Selections. Subigieer 


Flower Blumenlied) . Lange . $ .50 $ .10 

March... Sousa. . .5O 26 

Mat Fields of Virginia Horr a: = 
farris. . - 

Cakewalk March Holzmann .50 24 

( Rameaux) . ——-. - 40 8 

Seraee ~~ 50 24 

p.14.. " Mendelosoke -75 =—.10 


We supply Se Soail eee haven in music at pees discounts, giving 
assortment. a Am for if commie nowtaane re ‘enae 


The Cadillac Music ee. 1147 awe New York 









Models wi ne sean sient 
Dynamos, M iulerene Lamps, Motors, 
etc. _Safe, practical, durable. Most 

and i wares} ever 
or ms numbers sold all 
over 





pra ORDINARY TOYS 
That soon 
no 





| vary the cost. Our new Catalogue 
| @am be obtained from any phono- 
graph dealer. 


| National Phonograph Co., New York 




















FOR WOMEN 


There is a constant demand for 
ornamental designing. It is pre- 
éminently a woman’s occupation. Our 
course in ornamental drawing will 
qualify you to do the most profitable 
work. Any one who will devote her odd 
hours to study can be 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


The course is complete in every respect. 
Expert instructors, individual atten- 
tion and thorough methods insure 
success. Cost of tuition small 
payable monthly. Write for pamphlets. 
The International Correspond- 
ence Schools, Box 831, 
Seranton, Pa. 









Send 
for I 


THE 
Chicago 





















THE EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 





** Concert,’’ $100 





Buy an Edison Phonograph for the 
Family’s Christmas. 

It will entertain your guests while it 
pleases you and amuses the children— 
and it lasts the year ’round. All popular, 
standard or classical music played by 
the best bands and orchestras or instru- 
mental and vocal soloists, besides the 
amusing and pathetic sketches of the 
recitationist and the stirring words of 
the orator, are yours to command when 
you have an Edison Phonograph. 
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Js absolutel 
hot water i 
sweet even 

We know 
Journal use 
value of th 

















Many styles—from $7.50 up. All use the NONE GENUINE WITHOUT 11% 23% 
same records and give equal results, but THIS 17-qt. Dis 
are run by different styles of motors, whieh TRADE 2-qt. Mil 





O, Ea 





ANGLE L Ty 


l ater You i You Mave Ui Used ¢ every make 
of old-fashioned lamps and taxed your 


















































































HAT 20 CENTS WILL DO 
Ie, will wet you Ladies’ Hlegant, Ste 













Watch. Best ay mee ae og movement. and. Departmne ; 
ool meron Mag Cnn Ry Depart Fos 

veer ae | from $8 to $10 each. ‘ 
To De Ito free information address u 


THE AUTOMATIC CLOCK CO. (Watch Dept.), 
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OUR BRAND ON EVERY SHOEUS 







































ms Ki 
) The itchen F you have had Rubbers that slip or tear 
in the mud, that soak and soil the skirts and trousers, insist on having 
tered Sink FLORAL EMBLEMS 
1LuS. 
»pular By Mary E. Estes 
s thee Should not breed | 
. € ; m HAT many of our States have 
Long. diseases like adopted the pretty custom of 
ey . lecting a floral emblem, in imi- 
Field typhoid fever or ‘atl bey 
’ tation of foreign countries, is a 
Robert ] : fact not generally known. 
malaria , 
‘ The national emblems of the different 
omely | countries were chosen on account of some 
y pol. I ‘ll “f | tradition or legend dear to the hearts of the 
t wi not 1 people, notably so in the case of England, 
home : e Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 
by an you use Gold Dust The rose, the emblem of England, was 
dopt in th a 
n col regularly. completion of the “' Ware of the Roses” and | 
) play. the union of the houses of Lancaster and | 
York by the marriage of Henry VII and | 
aid, 85¢. VSS ADS. Se _ | Elizabeth of York, it is stated, a rose tree 
SV SVS | growing in the grounds of a certain monas- Costs no more thar the old kinds. 








itroduce 
Card 
yme cob 
la com 
r sample 
ull price 


| tery in Wiltshire, England, which had pre- 
| viously produced roses both red and white, | 
began to bear roses whose petals were varie- | 
gated red and white, which variety has since | 
been called the ‘* York and Lancaster ’’ rose. 





HOOD RUBBER CO., Sole Mfrs., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





99 Bedford St., 





Bailey’s Ribbed 


Made high or low cut. Ladies’, 65c. Men’s, goc. 


at the heel, that come off 





Back Rubbers 


and see how ingeniously these 
faults are overcome by the 
Ribbed Back. 
There is 
no other 
Rubber 
like it in 
appear- 
ance or 
wear or 
comfort. 





HOW TO ORDER THEM 
Take this ad, to your dealer; if he does 
not have them he will order them for 
you. We will sell him one pair or a case. 
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Emblems of Ireland, Scotland and Wales 


F SEVERAL legends regarding the love 
of the Scotch people for the thistle the | 
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YY Sf following is the most interesting: The Danes | 4 a =, 4 a 
SNe are said to have been creeping silently one | is @ joy my, Soanets. S56 See Soe oes 


For a Xmas Present 


You cannot make a better selection than my high-grade, natu- 
rally prepared Plants and everlasting Flowers, because they 














forever.” 


fie 





night toward the Scotch camp, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that an attack at midnight upon 








bare feet upon a thistle. Forgetting himself, 

he uttered a loud cry, which roused the 

Scotch sleepers, who immediately fell upon 
| their enemies, routing them completely. 

The small three-leaved clover, or sham- 
rock, was, it is alleged, made use of by Saint 
Patrick, Ireland’s patron saint, to illustrate 
the mystery of the Trinity, and thus. became 
the symbol of the Irish people. 

| There is an ecclesiastical tradition con- | 
cerning the choice of the leek by the Welsh, 
to the effect that when the Britons were 
under the command of King Cadwalader, 




















Send for free booklet, “Golden Rules 
for Housework.” 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago St.Louis New York Boston Montreal 





No. 683. 1 Rose, 1 Bud, 3 Leaves 
Per dozen, $2.60. 


No. 210, Areca, $1.60 each 
40 inches high—65 leaves. 

















Wealso furnish at lowest eee natural Smilax, Palm Leaves and 
Pine Needles for decorating churches, 
festivals, ball-rooms, etc. 


: , SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
an enemy was considered as a most dishonor- FRANK NETOCHERT 
able act, when one of the soldiers set his Heaps, I hes 


187 8, Clark St,, Oh 





No. $2. 0. 
28 inches high—12 transparent leaves. 


s of the giver. 










127B, Begonia No, 160. Fern Pish, $1.60. 
6 inches dia.eter. 





Saint David commanded that each soldier 
should place a leek in his bonnet. As they 
























. defeated the Saxons upon that day they have A faultless 
A Serviceable Xmas Present adopted the habit of wearing the leek on the th Wooden cheep pay 
Or recurrence of the anniversary of the conflict. ao is saa. 


Price $7. Heat and mois- 
ture regulation and 


arte 
Floral Emblems of Other Countries 






















| ventila- 
S THE Greeks were fabled to have origi- | tion ab- 
nated from Ionia, it seems appropriate | solutely 
that the violet (Greek Ion), which was 4 
thought by them to be a talisman against shout the 
J evil, should be selected as their distinctive Wooden 
flower. Modern Greece has no emblematic | Hen, and 
flower. The olive figured largely in the | one about 
celebrations of the ancient Greeks, while | ¢ the Excelsior Incubator, will be sent free to 
to-day victors in the Olympian games are | § ®Y one naming this magazine. 
crowned with wreaths of laurel. | GEORGE H. STAHL, = Quincy, Ill. 


Italy has adopted no floral emblem, 
although the love of the people for Queen 
Margherita has made the flower of that name 














































a general favorite with the Italians. 
Neither Germany nor Prussia claims any 
2 oe fl r a blem. The oak tree is the 
‘ Triple ower aS an embiem, | 
ile it Columbian Coated Enameled Ware favorite tree of Germany, as it is thought to 
lren— eeiecetety oe - pleenone and so highly a ae — | symbolize the strong, rugged German char- | 
8 neede me n | rt : 
pular, sweet even after years of onan ak acter. Wilhelm I was particularly fond of 
< oa sons hoow thet £0,000 renders of The Ladies’ Home | the blue cornflower, which has made it | 
nstru- ournal use this ware and will readily recognize the s : | 
1s the value of the following combination. 43 5 = ye Re gger gr a is the } 
of the KIT poy ‘ It has been sai at the Edelw the | 
ds of ad AEN OUTETT— 8 eyed Standard Sizes | distinctive flower of Switzerland, but as it is | 
when i we" Tat. Tew Kettle. Is 1 gat Puddine Pan’. 4 |.found in other localities it can hardly lay 
.. 1 be ieee” > 1 = Metipgin'uadie’.’.” go | Claim to that title. The Alpine rose, | 
WITHOUT i, .. i Femarns Rete | He 1 ¥ i - # | although not found at so high an altitude, is, 
’ .s yg oe te 8 Seotiewe Py | the contrary, distinctively Swiss. 
p.: > Cag al ee” wa \ The fleur-de-lis, or iris, is the heraldic | 
Avec This set complete will be sent, freight $8. 75 | device of the Bourbons and of France, and 
charges p id by us, for | can be traced as far back as the twelfth | 





On peconnt of weight, the outfit i pa ee freight, so 
money must accompany order. ut you are not 
Derfectly your money will be refunded. 


‘Separate Articles at prices quoted, express 


charges prepaid by us. 


2-Quart Tea Pot FREE 32" ore" 


entire outfit. 

Mustrated Catalogue and Price List sent FREE 
A general line carried by dealers 

BELLAIRE STAMPING CO., Xmas Dept., HARVEY, ILL. 





| century. The pomegranate appears on the | 
| national escutcheon of Spain. The lotus of | 
the Nile, which appears in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, is the emblem of that country. 
The maple leaf is the emblem of Canada. 


arise 
Flowers of Our Own Country 


F OUR own States the following have 
adopted floral emblems, either by spe- 
cial act of the Legislature, vote of the school- 











PARIAN POCKET POWDER PUFF 
Just the thing for women when calling, attending receptions, 
parties, balls, etc.; beautifying ; rolls into package size of thumb ; 
made of ae gy | re perforated pocket attached filled with best 
toilet powder, mall, 25e. Have other toilet articles. Women 
agents wanted. Sling outfit sent bright women on commission. 
PARIAN MFG, Sein ANY, 18 Desbromes Street, New York 
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Freeman’s 


Josephine Jacoby, 
contralto, says: 
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oe? , 2} L. & 5. | children, or by common choice of the people: | 
vulehed _ CUSTOM By SpeciAL ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE Face Powder 
hto bul Ss Delaware, eg for my personal use.”’ 

Try" it lowa, . ‘ ° . . i ose Other first-class ders, 50, Freeman's, 2c. 
“<3 A hoes Maine, Pine Cone and Tassel ae ; As 

a. see ote Ae a Michigan, Apple Blossom Mme. Jacoby;'who is one of the 

: ue, Montana, Bitter Root beauties of the concert stage 
ores, y They do not have to be Nebraska Goldenrod | : . : 
oe oe “broken in,” fit easy Ys Oregon, ’ Oregon Grape would not have done this without 
mete support the foot an Vermont, ed Clover | reason. Why not try FREEMAN’S? 

3 
















keep their shape. | 


Insole Shee | The Territory of Oklahoma has selected | 





fort, and a 


25c. 


at druggists’ Nothing Better 
or by mail. Made 


ee 

















































iP COIR health-keeper. A finely illustrated | the mistletoe. ’ 
‘ . igs 80 styles, sent free on application. s Write for booklet, “ Famous WomEN.” 
W YORK RY & SOULE, - Stamford, Conn. By VoTE oF THE SCHOOLCHILDREN 
—— Colorado, . : Columbine The Freeman Perfume Co., Dept. Ki, Cincinnati, O. 
kote en 
eT = ps OE OF THE PEOPLE fak for Holiday Lint of Furfames. 
For Profit California California Poppy 
. : ” * 
4 or for Idaho, i “Mizpah” Valve Nipples 
Pleasure Minnesota, "Moccasin Flower WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
LL Nevada, — a. prevent See colle. The 
Violet « n S. Dept. Utah, ; . ‘© Lily v a vacuum ng formed to 
. act gon DLC, Pine only co sais oe Washington, Rhododendron collapse \g~ lg a ; w pravest 
ches 4 every detail to success. Superbly laps hem 
Depart neat i ore opiate plans di , 2, - in The Cherokee rose is Georgia’s distinctive Bruit seek Sat ae _ 
ie r tbe, al aka ogy Ageuts wante 1 | flower, although no action has as yet been Sample 





Ve 


WALTER F. WARE, S3.2c%.8"s% | 


at The DE LA MARE CO.. Pubrs., 2 to 8 Duane St., ma Y. City | taken regarding its adoption. 








STOCKINGS 


For Ladies and Children 


FAY 


ter. *Sioslet and best wearing. 


stoc 
for bicycling, athletics and every - use. 
Children’s zes, 25 cents to 45 cents. Laiies 50 


cents. Satisfacti an quaasend or money refunded, 
Mail orders solicit We pay postage. 


Circulars Free 
FAY STOCKING CO,, 21 T St., Elyria, 0. 








* 
To meet the 
FOR AN INCUBATOR 7. meet the pop- 
pas cad taceuatet we he 
lable &O- ree BANT. 
LING SPECIAL, The equal 
of any bathing machine made, only sma 
Works perf Results guaranteed if 
instructions are followed. Send 0c. for our 
Century Catalogue and Poultry Book. 


Reliabie 'nc. & Brdr. Co., Box B-67, Quincy, Ill. 




















WALL PAPER 
Bend for free sample book of beautiful designs 
direct from manufacturers and save 26 per cent. 
AGENTS WANTED 
R & 


KAYSE ALLMAN 
1214-1216 Market St., Philadelphia, 











THE STAR INCUBATOR 


is best because simplest in construction 

and in operation. Hatches every hatch- 

able egg. Positive directions and no 

moisture. Perfect hatchers, 50-egg 

size, $6. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
STAR INCUBATOR COMPANY 

46 Church Street, . Bound Brook, N. J. 


An Egg Maker 


means a money maker reen Cut Bone prepared by 


MANN’S NEW BONE CUTTER 
doubles the . Mann's Granite Crystal om, 
Mann’s Clover ter and Swinging | Feed Tray fit 
about every oon 


F. W. MANN 60. - Ber 45, Milford, Mass. 














DON’T TAKE CHANGES 





Buy ne Incubator Retee and yew, Sor 
before giv ing it arm who 
wil mo Sell om tla have, no faith nthe 
machines. sell the celebrated 
INCUBATOR ON TRIAL. Also sole manu- 
facturers of . 

and Poultry i be. 


Columbia Incubator Co., 88 Adams St., Delaware City, Del. 





POULTRY a conte per yont, 4 sroomaals 

10 cents. Sample “sag pa practical 

poultry boat See to sendy Shesteen Book alone 
poultry books free. 


Catalegue 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


310 First Premiums 


Awarded to the 


tn'any climate, Send f ied cere 


&— PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR CO., Homer City, Pa. 


SILK : pisces slik and Sata balght cco ibe 











—. | bagee ple satin, 
Boeke = 5 packs, @1.00. 
i eros 00. ay Ea London, Conn. 
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FIVE-MINUTE LESSONS (SS 
IN GOOD HEALTH _|} Pingree (Shae . 


d 
By Edward B. i 
a * A metropolitan retailer, 


( who has sold large quantities of our 
{ shoes, was asked what impressed him most in 

| “* Pingree’’ shoes. He replied: “‘ Two things. First, 

| they have a strong individuality, a style peculiarly their 
{ 


Warman and Mrs. Warman 


"S,, 40008 


One of these lessons will be given each month, 
providing every time for the exercise of a new set of 
muscles. Although the instructions may be advan- 
tageously followed by both sexes, they are designed 
to be of epecial berefit to girls. 


we 
joan Strengthening the Neck and Chest 


carrying a pows IRST take what has been explained 


influence to you as correct position, active 
for ood oo chest. Slowly bow the head for- 


:Young People’s : 
Weekly 


Second, they DO wear like iron.”” 


‘* Pingree ’’ shoes always bear our name. If, in 
{ addition, you see the following trade-names on the 
soles, you can positively depend on getting the best 
shoes ever made for these prices. 


“Governor $& for Men 4, OZ 
“Composite” $3 ,/., 


Made in various shapes and weights—adapted 
jor all occasions, from social functions to street wear. 
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Ask 

Your 

Dealer!!! 
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Write us for Catalog and 








Always the 


N : good character. 


without swaying the 
body or bending at 
the waist, or thrust- 
ing the chin forward, 
or allowing the chest 
to sink. Raise the 

It is the kind of paper that is accepted by 

k every conscientious parent feeling the moral 

nsibility and duty of giving to the son 

and dam hter seating material that will build 

ne favorite story paper is 

&§ an index of the reader’s future and YOUNG 
§ PEOPLE’S WEEKLY readers are not being 
educated in the ways and means of crime. 
It is a foe to the trashy, sensational reading 
that undermines so many young lives. Its 
: eight to twelve pages, all handsomely illus- 


» trated, whet the appetite for the best in fiction, W 


and develop a strong love for the traits that 
ennoble and make good men and women great 
and famous. Every line is read, because every 
line is interesting. Among many other good 
treats for the coming year are several new 

als of exceptional worth and interest, by 
Edgar Simpson, Mary Almira Parsons, Ida 
Reed Smith, and others. 

Excellent short stories by tag authors, 
special papers on special subjects by speci ial 
writers, and a score of other attractions, will 
continue to make the YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
WEEKLY, price considered, the best paper 
of its class. Subscribe now and get special 


head slowly, poise it, 
then press it back- 
ward and downward 
as far as possible 
without swaying the 
body or bending at 
the waist. Raise the 
head slowly; poise it. 
Repeat ten times the 
first week, fifteen the 
second, twenty the 
third, and twenty-five the fourth. Every 
movement should be -done slowly and be 


| characterized by a strong muscular action— 


not the devitalizing exercises given 2 /a 
Delsarte, which, however, may well supple- 
ment the vigorous action. 


arse 


Established 1866. 


—_—~—_- 
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best-looking and best-wearing, and certainly the most comfortable. 


Pingree & Smith, pEtRorr 
Makers of most dependable Shoes for Women, Men and Children 


“* Where to 
Them.” 











te Light) 


of actual knowledge of the require- 

ments of good painting. You can get 

this knowledge without cost if you will 

send for out book of practical information 
about paints and painting. Explains the merits of 


PATTON’S ezoor PAINT 


You can di 
ich flavor if 

restaurar 
ore becaw 
ight cans, ' 
an. Ask y« 
ond you, | 
pound ca 


Our 
Tree | 
make f 
care 0 
econom 
cipe fo 
and vi 
coffe 
drinkers 
lars—fr 


Christmas issue FREE. ‘Shree months’ trial 
for 20 cents or one year for 75 cents. 


An Art Gift 


Slowly Move the Head, without turning 
it, downward toward the right shoulder, and 
as nearly as possible lay the head upon the 

| shoulder without lifting the shoulder, or 
swaying the body at 
the waist, or lifting 
the left foot from the 
floor. Keep correct 
position otherwise, 
and active chest. 
Raise the head slowly, 
poise it, then lower 
it toward the left 
shoulder, and as 
nearly as possible lay 
the head upon the 
shoulder without lift- 
ing the shoulder, or 


and contains invaluable sug- (Gi 
- 


gestions for everybody who 
d , 
ey 


uses paint. 


Liberal inducements and 
sole agency to dealers. 


JAMES E. PATTON Co. 


P. O. Drawer 15 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURES COMFORT 


VORWERK’S PATENT 
COLLAR STIFFENI 


The most prad 
cal and besti 
terlining in 
Equally ada 
for standing 
wellasturnd 
collars. Cire 
woven, shag 











| Lablache Face Powder 


Preserves a fine ae and restores a 
poor one, making soft, smooth and beautiful. 


50c. per Box, of all Druggists or by Mail 


< : BEN. LEVY & COMPANY, French Perfumers 

swaying the body at 1265 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. for the neck, 
the waist, or lifting Sold by ROBERTS & CO., 5 Rue de Is Paix, Paris; 76 New Bond not crease org 
the right foot from the Street, London, and KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Piccadilly, W., London. ravel. J 


floor. Raise the head Bends, buf) 

slowly; poise it. Repeat ten times the first Never Bre 

| week, fifteen the second, twenty the third, 
| and twenty-five the fourth. 


arte | 

Take Correct Position, active chest, once 5 | 
more. Turn the head slowly tothe right as 
far as possible without undue strain. 








Ask your Dry-Goods Merchant or prgres to 
A. STEINHARDT & BRO., Importers, 452, Broads 


meee! = “o SILK HOLDE 


Makes an appropriate Christmas jm 
ent. Keeps skeins clean and ‘ | METH 





Do not 


THE SOUL'S AWAKENING, greatly reduced 


All who subscribe for one year and remit 
the price will receive, absolutely free and ready 
for framing, a magnificent reproduction in 
colors (size 13x18 inches) of that most beau- 
tiful of paintings, “ l'uz SouL’s AWAKENING.” 
We send free the same picture that you will 
have to pay $1 for at any art store. Mention 
this magazine and address 
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| fectly quiet. 
| front, and as far as possible without undue 


| times the first week, fifteen the second, 


raise nor lower the chin. Keep the body per- 


Then turn the head slowly 


strain to the left. Keep the body quiet. 
Avoid turning the shoulders. Turn the head 
back to position. Repeat right and left ten 


No tangling or roughing up. 

"thread bens out smoo 

Skeins slipped in place by 

ber-tag.  56-skein book, 
42-skein book, 25c., 5 
you send your dealer's 


ART NOVELTY ¢ 


1622 Manhattan Bidg., 0 


CASH OR NEW HAIR MATTRESS 





meng now do: 


embroi 

n independ 
‘s a special 
machine wii 
eautiful sa: 
u oe 
the 

Pmbro broldery 
tions, sen 


twenty the third, and twenty-five the fourth. 
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ror your Old Feather Bem oem . 


Write for particulars. Established 20 years. Bank refe 
CANADA EXPORT CO., 120 North 11th Street, Brooklyn, 


Wedding Invitations 


Announcements. High grade. 50, $2.75. 
$4.00. Charges prepaid. Handsome samples 
THE ATHERTONS, Osage, lowa 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 
36 Washington Street, Chicago 














oon Soca, MOUS 


LATEST DOMESTIC“*IMPORTED NOVE : « TRIALS EXAMINAT 
CANDIES OnE EVERY WHE DATED NOVELTIES : a or 
CAREFUL ATTENTION 

IAY-NEW YORK . ALL 
MAKE 


iTalogue 


s FSWebsterlo 


s YOUR FAGE ON A E 


For 10¢., Cola 
Send Photo (cabinet 
receive, ca 
loid Medallion with your Phe 
it. ven to 
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and the addresses of 2 lady friends 
oe anrenten in fancy-work and we 

ill send your a ce: Pour 6-in. 
inen lies or One 11-in. 


L 
Li and a six 
an Illustrated a hiacasinn 








and ornamental article. 


$1,003 sn nen, -~¥-¥ ~~“ 





men Centre 
months’ trial Subscription to 
our “Modern 
and Guide to mh a -Work. 
Both Sets 18 cents. 
Modern Embroidery Pub. Co., Lynn, Mass. Box L. 
BORATED 


ENNEN'S f2i%%: 
WSILET 








121 Devonshire Street, 


I bys send Six Butter Ds 
pant me 18-inch Centre 


FOR 20 cts. 18-inch Centre 


and with it, free o — 1899 Catalo 
BRIGGS’ TRANSFER , e - 7 % 
JOSEPH WALKER, Box J 5, Irvington, N. 5 


% A Beautiful Hotiday@ 


ford eight spool hecile 

s $, nee 
protic 

a kel. plated, od 
with rich plush. 
cellent holiday pm 
50c. Ycuvzs wv. 

Cc. FT. ORTON y 
292 Graham §t.. Brookly# ™ 





Grace Hat Anchors Nasaots 
’ eee cet ieie | 





A tive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 





“A little higher iu price than 
worthlexs snbstitutes, but a reason 
for it.” KR nwves all odor of per 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 


GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25 cents. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN ©@., 827 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


The Second Set of Exercises is as fol- 
lows: Correct position, active chest. Extend 
the arms horizontally at the side. Grasp an 
Detachable Moustache | imaginary dumb-bell. Move the arms for- 
Guard f ee Fs | ward slowly until the closed hands touch, 
guilect ote | keeping the 
for Husband, _ hands about 
Brother or 
Friend. | On a level 
asec with the 
See | shoulders. 
dainty china Return 
daines | them, not 
aintier. ; 
only to posi- 
tion, but as 
far back as 
possible 
without 
| lowering the 
hands and 
arms be-, 
DONALDSON 4 Co., Makers, Station A, Detroit, Mich. | N€ ath the 
oes | level of the shoulders. Allow the body to 
FREE tue tiie Semuntteny tine an ae, | sway forward when the arms go back, but do 
for one dozen skeit skeins B&A ee | not agp the ae ‘sag mes at ror to os 
HOME N at the waist. ake a deep inhalation while 
Seen WORE OO. 158 Sinto Mt. Chioage | the arms are extended at the side, check the | 
| diaphragm, move the arms slowly forward | 
| and back before exhaling. This exercise 
| should be as muscular in its actions as 
the preceding one. Repeat this movement, 
forward and back, ten times the first week, 
- | fifteen times the second, twenty times the | 
* | third, and twenty-five times the fourth. 
aie 
The Purpose of These Exercises is the | 
building up of the shoulder and chest mus- | 
| cles,especially those muscles of the chest that | 
) hold it in the raised and fixed position, so 
‘ | essential and desirable for roundness and | 
fullness where there is usually a depression. 
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Hotel Pfister, Milwauk 


nder the management of A. L. Severance, the 
otel Pfister, at Milwaukee, ranks as one of the 
ery best in the United States. The building is not 
clipsed by any—beautiful in architecture and abso- 
teh fireproof. It is noted for its magnificent ro- 
ida and peerless cuisine—European and American. 
r. Severance gives the stewarding of this Hotel his 
rsonal attention, and serves on his table the famous 


Blanke’s stex» Coffee 


BLEND 


You can drink coffee of the same superior, smooth, 
ich flavor if you demand Faust Blend at your club 

restaurant, or buy it for your home. It costs 
ore because it is worth more—in 3-pound air- 
ight cans, whole, ground or pulverized, $1.30 per 
an. Ask your dealer for it—if he hasn’t it we will 
nd you, to any part of the United States, a 
pound can, express prepaid, at regular price. 


Our booklet, “ Coffee from 
Tree to Lip,” tells how to 
make good coffee, how to take 
care of the coffee-pot, how to 
economize the coffee, gives re- 
cipe for every kind of coffee, 
and valuable information to 
coffee makers and coffee 
drinkers. It is worth ten dol- 
lars—free on request. 


Most Complete Coffee Plant in the World 
500 to 310 S. 7th Street, - ST. LOUIS 





he Gem Embroidery Machine 


- 


* 


Ne > cc 


SOMETHING NEW! 


N = 


. 
re? 


y 
ie 


finest grades of embroider- 


feng now done by hand. Embroiders on any fabric; 


embroidery silk or cotton; a child can cperate it; 


n independent living can be made at home with it. | 


‘s a special introductory offer we will send a sample 
machine witha full set of stamping patterns and a 
eautiful sample of embroidery, together with full in- 
ions teaching how to use the machine, for 60c. 
paid; the regular price is $2.00. A 50-page book of 
Pmbro idery designs, containing upward of 100 illus- 
rations, sent free with each machine. Agents wanted. 


GEM MFG. CO., - St. Louis, Mo. 








“American Made for American Maids” 


SD Chicago W aists 


become so popular All Shapes 
they are now made 
various shapes, to 
a etry woman. 
les’ Model 
waist 
ay 
low bust 
_ aad hipless 


‘our deal 
a n’t it, send a money order or stamps, 
oning color, shape and size desired, and we 


: DOWNS co., © 


This little machine does the | 





wi i send you one, prepaid. 
Chicago, Il. 








The HANDY CABINET (Pat. 
A splendid Christmas present. 

Ornamental, useful and a durable 

article for the sewing or dressing 

room. No home be 

one. Sent to any address free, 

neatly packed, on receipt of $1.25. 


Mfg. by F. A. HORLE 
109 Ningston St., Boston 


THE LADIES’ 


FIVE-MINUTE TALKS 
ON GOOD HEALTH 


By Edward B. Warman and Mrs. Warman 


What People Should Drink 


ATER is the only liquid that will 

absolutely quench thirst. Coffee 

(without cream, milk or sugar) is 

the only general stimulant and 

tonic that has absolutely no re- 

action. In its proper form it is the one great 

nerve restorer instead of nerve destroyer, the 

general medical fraternity to the contrary not- 

withstanding. The active principle of coffee 

is caffeine. But mix it with cream or milk 

and you form a substance that makes the 

stomach rebel, and eventually 
dyspepsia and biliousness. 

Those who live in a malarial country 

should take a cup of clear black coffee the 


first thing in the morning before they expose 


themselves to miasmatic influences. 


arise 

Ate all false stimulants. 

of moderately cold water half an hour or 
more before breakfast. 
is tubular, as it is upon rising, the water 
passes through quickly and removes the 
mucus that has gathered during the period of 
rest. The water also causes peristalsis of the 
alimentary canal, wakens it up, and gives it 
a merning’s exercise and washing. 

If troubled with constipation add half a 
teaspoonful of salt to the goblet of water. 
It is Nature’s remedy. If constipation 
becomes chronic increase the dose gradually 
to a teaspoonful. Cease taking when the 
desired results have been produced. 

Eat and drink in moderation. Cultivate a 
cheerful disposition and always take it with 
you to the table. Eat and drink only that 
which nourishes. Discard all foods that have 
no value. Eat and drink nothing at any 
time that you fear will result in discomfort 
to your stomach or to your nervous system. 


aie atv 


/MR. AND MRS. WARMAN’S ANSWERS | 


Mr. and Mrs. Warman will 


Warman writing to men and Mrs. 
women. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


aie 


Do Not Bathe When Tired, hungry or immediately | 


after eating. This especially applies to the tub bath. 

Is Beauty Skin Deep? No; beauty is blood 

deep, for beauty is built on health, an 
purity of blood. 

| The Brain Worker needs comparatively little of 

carbohydrates—that is, starches and fats; much less, 

| indeed, than one employed at manual labor requires. 


Two Meals a Day. The theory is all right, and 
so is the practice, as I kuow by experience. Omit 
the breakfast. One cannot do hard work, mentally 
or physically, with a full stomach. 

How Often Should I Exercise? Daily. A little 
a little more time every other day. 
dropping of the water that wears away the stone. 


| nutrition of the body should be derived from any one 

| class of foodstuffs which would require the use of 

| certain juices and imply the disuse of others which 
are normally present. 


Breathing Through the Nostriis with the mouth 

closed is the proper and only way to breathe. It is 

| right because it is the primary function of the nos-- 

| trils. If all persons breathed through the nostrils 
nasal catarrh would become unknown. 


yom It is quite natural to blush. 
er 


to be won 


HOME 


produces | 


Take a glass | 


While the stomach | 


reply to questions | 
addressed to them in care of the JoURNAL—Mr. | 
Warman to 


health on | 


Mixed Diet. Nature never intended that all the 


JOURNAL 


CY 


=| Extract of Beef 


Late 


¢ 


DAHYS 
REX 


—King of them all, 


because its strength-giving quality is greater than 


any other—therefore it is more economical to use— 
invaluable in every household for its handiness in 


preparing most delicious 


Soups, Beef Tea, Sauces, 


Flavoring, Basting Roasts, Gravies, etc. 





3 THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 


for 2c. stamp if you send your dealer’s name. This will prove 
Sample Jar Free our claim, and we send free a booklet, ‘‘ Hints on its Use.’’ 


Manufacturers, Omaha, U. S. A. 
00000000006 


SOSOOOSS FOOSSOOS GOSOHOOS 6969999 OOS OCEOOOOOO 
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Mandolins‘ HOWARD ” Guitars 


At All First-Class Music Stores. From $7.50 Up 

The handsomest Musical Instrument Catalogue 
published telis all about them, and gives reasons { 
for their points of superiority. 


Ge 


It contuins 80 large 


pages, finely illustrated; shows net prices, and is 
sent FREE to all who write and ask for it. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY % 
118 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





WHAT 


Bet slide at 


1 vz., ete, 
If scale tilts 
over at all, 


add postage. dollars. 


to GET a MAN for CHRISTMAS 


Our New Combined POSTAL SCALE and LETTER OPENER 
We sold thousands a year ago; 
the first. Saves many a stamp on 


reat numbers wrote for more on getting 
oubtful letters. Nickel-plated 35 
I Cc. 


highly polished, and the only exact scale not costing severa 
W rap a quarter and a dime ina half page of newspaper— 

out the whole in a letter 

ond, it in SILVER—heavy 


Postpaid 
y ou want the very best, we 
late, extra fine finish, filigree ornament, $1.00. 


2c. will carry it. If 


We sell the best ordinary postal scales, too. 


Showing use as scale and as knife. 


POSTAL SCALE CO., Exchange Building, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





Sent anywhere subject to 
examination 


LADIES’ STAR SHAPE 
TAB COLLARETTE 


Persian yoke and electric seal 
top collar, border and tab, 
eight bushy tails like cut, 

lined throughout with 


black satin, $7.50 


worth $10— 
for . 
Examine at your express 
office and if not exactly 
as represented do not ac- 
ceptit. Write to-day for our 
Art Catalogue and you will 
have it day after to-morrow; 
contains over three hund 
styles, showing absolutely cor- 
rect fashions in cloaks and furs, 


—FOR CHRISTMAS— 
ca 














time devoted to exercise every day is better than | 
It is the steady | 


KE 2S 


SUSPENDER. 


“ 





It is not | 
ed at that the more you endeavor to | 


control yourself in that direction the more you blush, | 


as it then becomes a nervous action. 4 
| thoughts from it and you will be able to control it. 


Strengthening the Lungs, es 

| may be done by blowing through a small pipestem 
or tube that will allow the breath to pass out slowly. 

| First fill the lungs with good air, then blow with 
| steady force bp enagone | but not violently. A few 


| times daily will be sufficiem. 


A Sallow or Muddy Complexion is indicative of | 
| poor health, poor apa and poor circulation. | 


| Cleanse the body inside as well as outside, and then 

| see that you have an abundance of fresh air. Avoid 

| tea, white bread, and milk or cream in coffee—in fact, 
anything that overtaxes the liver and stomach. 


The Muscles of the Face may be developed and 
| made firm by careful manipulation. 
| should be eaten to supply the muscles of the face the 
same as the other muscles of the body. Muscles that 
are not worked lack firmness; therefore I would 
| suggest a light massage for the cheeks, using the 
| thumb and forefinger vigorously, but not so as to 
| bruise the flesh. 
| 


| Avoid a Draught when very warm. It may 


Nutritious food | 


eep your | 


cially the apexes, 





OWE 
R HOES 


THE MOST PERFECT FITTING 
FOOT WEAR EVER MADE 
The Special Feature that makes 
these shoes superior to all others 
is the Panel of Elastic 
Gortug (as shown in 
cut), which not only 
adds graceful lines 
to the appearance, 
but causes them to 
fit either high or low 
ney peneeny- They 
are m 


of the choicest 


kid in black or tan. 


indeed be comfortable, but that comfort will be | 


short-lived. It must be understood that a breeze or 

moving air is not necessarily a draught. The pre- 
| caution is given for the purpose of a too-s 
| checking of perspiration. ‘‘Cool off gradually” 
| a very common saying. It would be better to say, 
| “Cool not at all, but get less warm.”’ The cooling 
| point is the danger point. 


Vegetarians. t 
although I have heard of them, and have talked with 


den | 
is 


I have never seen any vegetarians, | 


Wi Tius- : 
pein woken extra; Oxfords, 25¢. extra. 
SENT, EXPRESS PREPAID, upon receipt of price and 20¢. 





THE RICH SHOE CO., Dept. B, Milwaukee, Wis. | 


ELEGANT SEAL PLUSH CAPE 


many who thought that they were vegetarians. A | 
vegetarian is one who subsists wholly on vegetable | 


| diet, but the so-called vegetarian eats eggs, cheese, 

| butter, and drinks milk—all of which are of animal 
origin. 
nal we form of on geared nourishment has been 
covered upon which it is possible to rear the young 


Sir Henry Thompson makes the cate 


mammal, in which man is included. Why should an 
animal that is born of carnivorous parents, solely | 
dependent for its existence upon animal food (milk), 


expect to discontinue all animal products and thrive 

entirely upon vegetable diet? Exclusive adherence 

to either a purely vegetable or animal diet is not 
conducive to health nor to physical activity. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Remember Merritt’s Health Comforts Make 


Ideal Presents for old and young. All prices, all 
sizes. Covered with Silkaline, Sateen, Silk, etc. 





$449 Made of soft, fleecy layers of 
Merritt Ss pure, sterilized pa 4 armer 
and Me as Pata on oe ore 
° other -covering. e 
Any Luxurious wool is first covered 
size or with ‘eo Wa mee 
; cut). is then pu 
yoigtt H ea It h into outside cover, 
your dealer for eS or 
them. Weite for Comforts. ° wasn whea 
scriptive booklet, 0 dori desirable. 
giving prices, etc., etc. 
Address Dept. C. or ess 
GEO. MERRITT & CO., 
BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 
Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 2% first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Bxpectant Mothers and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns, 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. @ Bex 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 





Germs In 
Carpets 


See So led 
yee: bmw NES * 
PS ns > re ete, 8 

are a source of real 


health. They are found in all 
carpets not swept with 


KULMAN’S 


ANTISEPTIC 
BROOM 


This broom resembles and is 
used like an ordinary broom—but 
it thoroughly disinfects itself and 
all surfaces swept by it. 


f your dealer, or 
Price, 75¢. Glncct, eupeane pal 
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RORERS ANSWERS 


Ali inquirers must give their full names and 
addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


wie 


Cider . In making cider jelly, gelatine would 
be seer sixty to thieten the and meke it 
of the proper consistency. 


Horse Neck. This term is usually applied to a 
beverage of haif ginger ale and half cider. A better 
and more palatable combination is ginger ale and 
Apollinaris water. 


To Serve Grape Juice. Gra € " 
for your Christwas dinner. Put a little shaved ice 
in the glasses and pour the grape juice over it. The 
melted ice will be sufficient to dilute the juice. 


Tok Fruit Cake. The fruit cake left over after 
the holidays may be put into an earthen crock, 
nite saucepan or tin cake-box, covering the top 
Slosel with wax paper, then put on the lid and keep 
in a dark, cool closet. 


Cider Drink.. The drink to which you refer is 
made by slicing a cucumber into one quart of good 

er. Cover the pitcher and stand in a cool place 
for one hour. Strain, add to the cider a quart of 
ginger ale and serve at once. 


Proper Vegetables to Serve with Turkey. Rice 
croquettes, boiled rice with cream sauce or stewed 
celery. If White potatoes have been served with 
a@ previous course, baked sweet potatoes or sweet 
potato croquettes may be used. 

Ornamental Icing. To do this successfully one 
@hould have pretty patterns with directions for use. 
The various orna:neutations are. made by using 


pastry tubes, which may be purchased at any place 
whete pow Spoon tools are sold. 


Mush Bread. Sprinkle slowly half a pint of white 
cornmeal into a pint of hot milk. Cook until it isa 


juice may be served 


sm mush. Take from the fire; add the yolks of 
four eggs and then fold in the well-beaten whites. 
Turn [ato a baking-dish and bake in a quick oven 


for thirty min ¥ 

Oil Aduiterstons It is quite difficult to get a pure 
olive oil. It: not make the slightest difference 
about the various labels, they ean easily be made in 
America; bat we do have, contfary to your belief, a 
great deal of good oil in America, and it may be 
purchased at almost any first-class grocery store. 


Cornmeal is an exceedingly good food for winter. 
It does not, however, contain as much fatty matter 
as the meal from the old-fashioned mills. With the 
present system the germ is frequently removed, so 
that the cornmeal! is robbed of'a portion of its fatty 


matter. When eggs are added cornmeal has a hig 
nutritious value. 
Chocolate Cake. The cake receipt you send, 


“One cup of sugar, half a cupful of butter, half a 
cupful of , two cupfuls of flour, three eggs, six 
ounces of ch te, a tablespoonful of yeast 
wader,” is correct with the exception that you 
ve too much yeast powder. Two rounding tea- 
spoonfuls would be quite sufficient. 


Coo Dry Corn. Soak over night in cold 
water, using just sufficient water to cover the corn. 
An hour Sabre serving time put it over a slow fire 
steaming gently until the corn is soft. Then add 
cream or milk and a little salt and pepper. The salt 
will toughen it if it is put in before it is cooked. 
Dried beans, peas or lentils are always better when 
cooked in unsalted water. 


Salsify Fritters. Scrape salsify and put it into 
cold water to prevent discoloration. Boil in unsalted 
water until tender. Strain and mash through a 
colander. To each pint of this add four tablespoon- 
fuls of milk and two eggs well beaten. ig by 
spoonfuls into asmall quantity of hot fat ; turn. hen 
browned, drain on brown and serve at once. 

_ Parsnip fritters may be made in the same way. 


Winter Salad: Where lettuce cannot be pur- 


chased ce*>ry is usually plentiful. “The white, tender | 


rt may be chopped and served with French dress- 
ar: or with mayonnaise. Hard, white cabbage, if 
shaved into thin strips and soaked in cold’ water 
also makes a delightful salad, or the celery and 
cabbage together, by changing the dressing from 
pnamc to mayonnaise, will give you a dainty dinner 
salad, 


Cooking Measurements. A rounding tablespoou- 
ful of such dry material as flour and sugar has a 

ven weight. Of solid fats a rounding tablespoon- 

1 weighs an ounce; of flour, etc., half an ounce. 
The term cup is applied to a half-pint measure, 
which is made in tin and is divided marks into 
Sites or thirds, A pint of butter weighs a pound. 

two ounces aré required, up to the first quarter 
mark in your measuritg-cup will be correct. 
Ounces of flour are-required, up to the half-cu 
will be required, as it takes a quart of sifted 
weigh a pound. 


German Chocolate Cake. The receipt already 
ven for chocolate cake may be used to make 
rman chocolate cake, or'the receipt for ee layer 
cake may be used. To make the cream filling, put 
ee ounces of chocolate into a double boiler. Sink 
it down into the hot water. When the chocolate 
its add three-quartefs of a cupful of milk, half a 
pful of sugar; when smooth and hot take from the 
fire and add the yolk of one egg and a teaspoonful 
e. veciies pte paps io poe). whe cool pat 
ween each layer cake, icing the top one wit 
chocolate icing. . Final 
Cheap Pudding. One of the nicest cheap pud- 
dings is made by Shopping fine half a pound of dates 
and two ounces of suet. Mix with the suet 
half a cupful of brown sugar, two cupfuls of rolled 


If two 
mark 
our to 


Oats, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, thé juice and grated 
tind of lemon; add half a teaspoonful of soda 
to two nfuls of warm water. Stir this into 


half a cupful of molasses; add three well-beaten 
eggs ‘and then the fruit well floured. Put in a 
gteased pudding-mould and boil or steam continu- 
oa for two hours, Serve hot with a liquid, or a 
hard, pudding sauce. 


Cream. My correspondent has made a 
name of the dish to which she refers. 
; In many places it is called cream 
fritter, and while it ma be ‘palatable, it certaisly is 
d ble. Put half a pint of milk in a double 
iler; moisten tw poonfuls of cornstarch ina 
little cold milk ; add to the boiling milk and cook until 
thick. Beat the yolks of three egge with half a cup- 
ful of sugar until light; stir into the hot milk; cook 
fora os a ful of vanilla and turn 


out to ; When cold cut into square blocks ; dip 
in breadcrumbs and fry in smoking-hot fat. 
Serve wil ; ed sugar. 


Cream Puffs. Put half a pint of water and two 
ounces of butter in a saucepan over the fire; add 
hastily four ounces (half a Bias, of flour, and stir 
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until you have a soft, smoot ke the Watch Trust which upheld them. Pendant Set Pat 
fire, and when cool break ist éne a ‘* +b 
and add another egg; beat wht? nOxed sands so PP es cee 
tinue until you iy added four ‘“g by.f Pe: 
a lighty greased, baking-pan an e mas . 

in a) ic cam ie area Seen hen | i, 21 and 23-Jewel Watches are Lever Set. 
cold, er ek oad itig on 3 | thesijes: ‘ah most accurate watches made. 
to half a pint of hot milk. Beat the yolks Ut tikes 4 a 227 spube Dubber Watch Wien me Cénvemeeaee: Cone ie 
Yo three tablespoonfuls of sugar; add this to B. ee sig 

milk mixture; cook a moment; take from the THE DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS 
fire, a d a teaspoonful of vanilla. ; 
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for your boys and girls” 


~MOTHERS—Keep Your Boys at Home 


with the amusement they want. We manufacture Standard and Small size 
BILLIARD AND POOL especially for private residences. 

$ AND UP. WILL LAST A LIFETIME, Sold on Easy Payments. 
Prices, 4 0 


For 60 years our Billiard Tables have been the standard of 

the world, Thousands of these tables sold to private families 

during past Five Years. Write to nearest office for handsome 
illustrated book on Billiards, Billiard Tables and Household Amusements. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., 


Chicago New York 
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at Aurora, Ind., August 22 1808, on the B. & O., S. W., R. R., 
also-the collision on the St. Louis & San Francisco R. 
ber 20, 1899, in which four persons were killed, were caused by a-PENDA 


erous and unreliable. 
States has sustained the Dueber Company in its suit against Pen 

.Sigiou relieved the watch business from the piracy of paying royalty on worthless patents. 

Dueber-Hampden 

They cannot “‘ set” in the pocket; iiiey are 


finest and most complete Watch Plant in the world, the Twin 
atch Cases. Send for Free Book, “ Guide to Watch Buyers.” 
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The Salad of Mars. This name has been applie 
to a mixture of banana, English walnuts and almond 
mixed with mayonnaise dressing and served ¢ 
lettuce leaves. 


Pium Pudding. Plum pudding left over from ¢ 
Christmas dinner should be carefully covered a 
placed in a dark, cool closet. The cellar will answe, 
provided it is not damp. 
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Canned Fruit. If your canned fruit is perfe 
clear, having no appearance of froth or air bubb 
it certainly will keep. It does not make any diffe, 
ence about the fruit going to the top of the jar. 


Use of Tinware in Cooking. Do not use g 
vanized or tin pans for cooking articles containi 
acids. In these days granite ware is exceedingy 
cheap and should be used for all such purposes. 


Starchy Foods. Milk is not a starchy food. It 
a typical or perfect food, otherwise a complete foo 
Carbonaceous or heat-giving elements are fat 
sugar. Potatoes and bread are all considered starchy 


Dried Mushrooms. To cook dried mushroc 
cover them with water over night. The next ma 
ing cook them in the same water slowly for threg 
quarters of an hour or until perfectly tender. Th 
add butter, salt and pepper. 


Paprika. Paprika is powdered red pepper. 
the small bird or Chili pepper, but a large, dar 
red, sweet pepper. It may be purchased in bott 
one at any first-class grocery store. It is used 
coloring as well as flavoring. 


Clear Coffee. By the term “clear coffee’ I me 
coffee served without sugar or milk. Ca/é noir 
black coffee, which is served in small cups a 
dinner. It may be served plain or with sug 
Café au lait is breakfast coffee or coffee with mil 
which may also, of course, be served with sugar. 


Bread Baking. Bread cracks at the side becay 
the oven at that point is not sufficiently hot. If 
bread is turned frequently while baking the loaf 
beeven. This rule may be followed with all sm 
stoves. There is one exception to this rule, he 
ever: if the flour is light in quality—not strong— 
bread will run and crack. 


Café Parfait. Whip one pint of cream to a 
froth ; add to it two tablespoonfuls of coffee extrac 
Sprinkle in half a cupful of powdered sugar, ani 
when carefully mixed turn into a mould. Cover 
pack in salt and ice for two hours. A very nia 
café pores is made by stirring a quart of cream 
whipped, into one quart of coffee ice cream. 


Whole Wheat Bread. White flour lacks a por 
tion of the mineral matter of the wheat. ‘This i 
necessary to preserve the color of the flour. Whol 
wheat flour contains all of the mineral matter of thd 
wheat, and is, in consequence, dark. It should 
contain particles of bran. The color should 
brown, the texture soft, and the flour a little grainy 


Crisp Waffles. Beat the yolks of four eggs until 
they are creamy; add half a pint of milk and the 
pour this mixture slowly into six tablespoonfuls ¢ 
flour. When smooth strain through a sieve. Bea 
the whites until light, fold them in and bake at one 
on a well-greased waffle-iron. The mixture must 
poured in until it just covers the iron so that 
waffles will be thiu and crisp. 


Food Value of Olive Oil. I do not know thal 
olive oil has a greater food value than many o 
oils or fats. The article to which you refer speak 
of its cleanliness. Being a pure fruit oil it is 
liable to contamination from dangerous germs. 
animal fats have, no doubt, a greater heat value, bil 
tu be eaten they must be cooked, and cooki 
renders them less valuable and less easily digest 


Cooking Oatmeal. Oatmeal should be cooked it 
a double boiler. This is a small boiler hung « 
olaced in a lower boiler, which is partly filled witt 

iling water. In other words, we give the oatmel 
a water bath, which insures perfect cooking anf 
removes the danger of burning. Stir the oatmed 
into boiling water until it begins to thicken. Coo 
Do not stir aftert 














begins to cook. 


Chestnut Stuffing for Turkey. Peel the chestiitls 
scald them and remove the brown from underneall 
the skin, Put them into boiling water; cook slo 
for about thirty minutes. Drain and then mash @ 
chop. To one quart add a teaspoonful of salt, 
tablespoonful of butter and a quarter of a teaspoom 
fuhof pepper. Stuff this into the turkey and fi 
precisely as you would with other dressings. Tru 
or mushrooms may be added. 


Refreshments for a Musicale. There would 
no objection to refreshments being passed thro 
the parlor and library, but if you have a music-re 
it is better to have the refreshments served in 
dining-room during the intermission at the mid 
of the program. ave the table handsomely de® 
rated with any natural flower that is accessible, 
have a good supply of plates, forks, spoons, etc. 
hand. ndwiches of various kinds, bouillon, 
and a salad, even if you wish an elaborate menu, af 
quite sufficient, especially if you followed these 
ice cream and fancy cakes. 


Arrangement of Menu. All things that 
grouped together are meant to be served in of 
course. For instance, on the left-hand side you 
roast beef. Opposite to it, on the right-hand side) 
brown sauce. Underneath it, on the left, pola 
croquettes; at the right, opposite, spinach. Below! 
a small space, which means that all of these fom 
articles are to be served together. A salad a 
follows the last entrée of game and precedes # 
dessert. It may, however, be served with the 
Sweetbreads, if creamed, would be served follo 
the fish, as an entrée at dinner. If larded and ba 
they may be served with the saiad. 


Seasons for Meat. Beef is considered in seas 
every month in the year. It is, however, best in &® 
winter months. This rule also — to mu 
Lamb and veal are seasonable only during the sp 
months, February, March, April and May; 8 
only during very cold weather. Young chickens# 
in season in the early spri This applies to 
barnvard poultry. Game of all kinds is in se 
the fall and winter months. Oysters are in 
from September until May, clams from Ma 
September. Lobsters, crabs, crawfish and shrim® 
begin to come in good condition in March, and 
tinue to be good throughout the summer. ; 


Beefsteak Baked with Oysters. The beefst 
to which you refer was a very thick sirloin or port 
house steak weighing three and a half or four pouné 
It. was broiled carefully for fifteen minutes. The 
of. cow was rare, as the steak was an inch 4 
half thick. Just as the steak was ready to @ 
twenty-five oysters were thrown, a few at a time, I 
. ane pe Sy Pog ag: Re te ~~ wan ne 

into this pan, the oysters being pulle g 
side. It was then seasoned with Geter, s 
pepper and just a suspicion of 
the oven for ten minutes 
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